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APRIL 1917. 


Vou, CCI. 


A RETROSPECT. 


‘‘ Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.” 


IT is given to few enterprises 
to look back with pride and 
complacency upon a history 
of a hundred years, to con- 
template a long work well 
achieved, te one end, and with 
one unbroken policy. And 
that is the unique boast 
of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
Ever since 1817, when it came 
‘into being, it has held aloft 
the twin banners of sound 


I, 


When the first William 
Blackwood established his 
Magazine in 1817 he was 
almost without a rival. ‘The 
Quarterly’ and ‘The Edin- 
burgh’ carried heavier guns 
than those which he designed 
to carry, and fired their shots 
at greater intervals. ‘The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,’ like 
the light cruiser that it was, 
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criticism and Tory politics. 
Frem hand to hand, in cease- 
less succession, the lamp has 
been passed, alight and duly 
trimmed; and we who are 
the lantern-bearers of to-day 
run our course the more 
gladly, because a Blackwood 
still leads us, and because 
the rugged face of George 
Buchanan still frowns upon 
our standard, 


changed its course and its 
tactics as it would. ‘The 
Edinburgh Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ as it was called at 
first, to lose our metaphor, 
had a clear and separate pur- 
pose of its own, Though its 
policy in letters as in affairs 
was definite, it hoped te go 
farther afield, and to find 
a larger body of readers 
25 
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than the others. The founder 
made but one mistake: he 
appointed as editors two 
men—Pringle and Cleghorn— 
who were manifestly unfitted 
for their position. They had 
neither the power to write 
themselves, nor the authority 
to induce others to write; and 
William Blackwood, as shrewd 
& judge as ever ruled the for- 
tunes of a magazine, was not 
long in discovering their short- 
comings. If he had made a 
mistake, he knew how to cor- 
rect it. In three months he 
had cancelled the engagement 
of Pringle and Cleghorn, and 
was free by October 1817— 
the month in which the true 
‘Maga,’ that we know, made 
her appearance—to mould her 
to his will, Nor was he, in 
this adventure, bereft of aid. 
There were at that moment 
two men, waiting for briefs in 
the Parliament House, who 
possessed in full measure all 
the gifts which he was seek- 
ing. John Wilson and John 
Gibson Lockhart were already 
known to William Blackwood, 
whom they were destined to 
serve for many a year. The 
Saloon, behind the shop in 
Princes Street, had been a 
meeting-place for the wits 
of Edinburgh, an informal 
club, where men might see 
and discuss the newest books 
and exchange the gossip of 
the town. To Wilson and 
Lockhart, then, Blackwood 
turned with a happy con- 
fidence, and they responded 
to his call with all the gay 
energy of youth. For they 
were young in years as in 
spirit. If Wilson had passed 
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his sixth lustrum, he was 
still a boy; for truly he was 
of those whom time cannot 
touch ; and a boy he remained 
unto the end. And Lockhart, 
though he was already mature 
in mind and brain, was no 
more than twenty-three years 
of age. Scholars both, who 
had learned all that Scotland 
and Oxford had to teach them, 
they were yet untried in the 
practice of literature. Their 
tales were all untold, their 
articles unwritten, since we 
cannot count as serious Wil- 
son’s brief apprenticeship to 
the Lake School. Ardent and 
arrogant, as became their age 
and station, they held strong 
opinions, and they had the 
courage of them. So that, 
when William Blackwood en- 
rolled them under his banner, 
they were ready to engage 
in the combat with all their 
forces, and without, for an 
instant, recking of the conse- 
quences. 

They approached the conduct 
of the Magazine in the spirit 
of frolic and jest. They threw 
into the enterprise all their wit 
and all their humour, They 
were no seasoned critics that 
they should care for justice, 
no morose pedants that they 
should face their enemies— 
those whose principles they 
condemned — with a frown. 
Thus for many a year they 
laughed at life, and seemed to 
those who encountered their 
scorn all the more formidable 
for that. The first number of 
the Magazine is still memorable 
for the Chaldee Manuscript, an 
elaborate jest, hit upon by 
happy accident—a jest, more- 
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over, which set all Edinburgh 
by the ears, and ensured the 
success of the venture, It was, 
according to the accepted for- 
mula, the knife which cut the 
string, and sent the literary 
balloon coursing im triumph 
across the troubled sky. Like 
so many other daring experi- 
ments in satire, it has to-day 
lost its savour. We can ad- 
mire the skill wherewith the 
Scriptures are parodied; we 
can wonder at the neatness of 
the phrase, of the sharp com- 
ment, which does net spare 
even the writers themselves. 
But the local allusions are lost 
in the mist of our ignoranee, 
We care no longer for the strife 
which raged between Black- 
wood and the crafty Constable. 
Pringle and Cleghorn have 
vanished completely from hu- 
man ken, and the aggrieved 
Dalyell is no more than a 
name, even though he put 
upon his head the most 
battered of all the caps, 
and sought solace for his 
paltry headgear by threaten- 
ing to advertise it in the law 
courts. 

However, the fact that we 
miss the point of an ancient 
satire does not mean that the 
satire was pointless. Indeed, 
the point was so sharp that 
it pierced deep into the heart 
of Edinburgh society. One 
subject only was in all minds, 
upon all tongues—the Chaldee 
Manuscript. From a second 
edition the offending work was 
withdrawn, in deference to 
public opinion; but the with- 
drawal merely intensified the 
people’s curiosity, and the 
original number was handed 
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about from friend to friend 
with a sort of furtive per- 
sistence. And even at this 
late hour it keeps this one 
interest for us: it sketches in 
terms that are not forgotten, 
the men who established the 
reputation of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ firmly as upon a 
rock. “The first that came 
was a beautiful leopard from 
the valley of the palm-trees, 
whose going forth was comely 
as the greyhound, and his eyes 
like the lightning of fiery 
flame. And he called from a 
far country the scorpion, which 
delighteth to sting the faces 
of men, that he might sting 
sorely the countenance of the 
man that is crafty and of the 
two beasts. And he brought 
down the great wild boar 
from the forest of Lebanon, 
and he roused up his spirits, 
and I saw him whetting his 
dreadful tusks for the battle.” 
The beautiful leopard, comely 
asa greyhound, is John Wilson, 
though seme of his friends 
would hardly have recognised 
the highly-coloured image; 
and the great wild boar is 


James Hogg, the LEttrick 
shepherd, who did not play 
so large a part in the 


drama of Blackwood as he 
pretended, and who is remem- 
bered to-day less as a wit 
than as a whetstone for the 
wit of others. But by far the 
closest to life and truth is the 
scorpion, which delighteth to 
sting the faces of men. There 
in a sentence we see Lockhart 
sketched as he wrote and 
thought, and if it be true that 
he found the likeness for him- 
self, he had as fine a self- 
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knowledge as is given to few 
ef the sons of men. 

Thus there came to the aid 
of “the man clothed in plain 
apparel,” whose “name was as 
it had been the colour of 
ebony,” the leopard, the scor- 
pion, and the wild boar. And 
the greatest of these in skill 
and temper was the leopard, 
beneath whose skin was con- 
cealed the gallant, the way- 
ward, the ever to be forgiven 
John Wilson, or, as he chose 
to be known, Christopher 
Nerth. It is not easy to un- 
ravel the tangle of opposites 
which met in this one man. 
He did nothing by rule, and 
his opinions, even of his friends, 
were always unexpected. He 
would work with ferocity, or 
he would do nothing at all. 
He would promise a sheet, and 
keep the Magazine open until 
the last minute, and then fur- 
nish not a single line, Or he 
would write thirty pages in a 
day and a half, and overwhelm 
the delighted Blackwood with 
an embarrassment of humour, 
He held fast to no settled 
principles of criticism; his 
judgment was as quickly ehang- 
ing as his habit of work and 
thought. He would everwhelm 
with abuse to-day the very 
man whom yesterday his praise 
had lifted to the skies, He 
was true always to the impulse 
ef the moment, and followed 
wherever that will-e’-the-wisp, 
his inspiration, led him, Lock- 
hart said of him that he was 
“one of the best-hearted men 
ever God put breath in,” and 
that was no more than the 
truth. And certainly he served 
the Magazine with a constant, 
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unswerving loyalty. As we 
shall see presently, he was 
guilty of strange excesses and 
stranger aberrations. One of 
the first to acclaim the genius 
of Wordsworth, he presently 
held him and his poetry up to 
scorn. And that, too, after he 
had just renewed a long-breken 
friendship. What persuaded 
him thus to turn back upon 
himself it is not easy te guess, 
Perhaps the vision of Words- 
worth, the very centre of a 
conspiracy of thoughtless adu- 
lation, set his nerves on edge. 
But assuredly, whatever the 
motive was, it was neither 
dark nor insincere. Wilson 
wrote always what he thought 
at the moment, and if on the 
morrow he changed his opinion, 
that was because he was never 
held in the bonds of a rigid 
fermalism. 

He was, indeed, a poet 
rather than a critico—a peet 
who lacked the power to ex- 
press himself adequately in his 
proper medium. The best of 
his work is to be found in 
those curious medleys of prose 
and verse—the ‘Noctes Am- 
brosianze ’—where the verse is 
often prosaic, and the prose at 
its best is teushed with true 
poetry. It matters not who 
invented the form of the 
‘ Noctes. Hogg, of course, 
claimed them for his own, 
while Lockhart and Maginn 
tried their skilful hands in the 
making of them, but their true 
begetter was William Black- 
wood himself. And there is no 
doubt that their ultimate shape 
and form were due to Wilson, 
who made them a means of ex- 
pression for his thoughts, and 
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who created within them that 
most highly diverting figure— 
the Ettriek Shepherd. That 
Hogg himself could ever have 
spoken the passages of elo- 
quence ascribed to him by 
Wilson’s generous hand, was 
impossible. The wit, the 
humour, the poetry, which 
Wilson put upon him, were 
always beyond his reach. 
And yet so great was the 
man’s vanity that he was 
affronted by his eolleague’s 
light-hearted indulgence. He 
liked not the mystification, so 
dear to the heroes who met in 
the Old Saloon, and ate their 
oysters or emptied their jugs 
at Ambrose’s, and the wound 
which he thought Wilson had 
inflicted upon his pride was 
never healed. 

So for many a year Wilson 
poured forth prose and verse, 


criticism and politics, in the 


service ef ‘Maga,’ His loyalty 
met with a warm response, 
William Blackwood regarded 
him always with an affec- 
tienate admiration, which was 
surely the best encouragement 
a contributor could receive. 
He took a constant delight, 
said he, in seeing Wilson do 
what nobody else could at- 
tempt except himself. To 
manage the Professor was not 
@ simple matter. He was 
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lavish in promises, which he 
did not-always keep, and he 
was quick to take offence. 
But the first of the Blackwoods 
had tact as well as courage; 
and after working together 
for many years, both men 
could leok back upon the 
past with undimmed satisfac- 
tion, “All I shall say,” wrote 
Mr Blackwoed, “is that you 
have been the Genius and the 
Living Spirit which has ani- 
mated the work, and whatever 
success it has had I owe un- 
questionably to you in the first 
and chief place, I can most 
conscientiously declare that, 
wholly independent of the 
success of the work (to which 
your articles are always sure 
te eontribute), I have felt a 
happiness in receiving your 
communications which to me 
were far beyond any consider- 
ations of personal advantage. 
. . . All that I shall add is 
that there is nothing in this 
life I am so proud ef as yeur 
friendship, and I hope and 
pray. to God that it may con- 
tinue while life lasts and with 
our children’s children.” Thus 
William Blackwood to John 
Wilson. And John Wilson 
repaid the generous sympathy 
of his friend by giving him 
of his best for many a long 
year. 


IL, 


John Gibson Leckhart was 
as different from his colleagues 
as darkness isfrom light. The 
ardour of his mind was re- 
pressed and restrained. Yet 
the fire within him burned 


the more fiercely, because he 
never permitted it to grow 
into a blaze. In all respects 
he seemed to hold himself in 
check. He was in very truth the 
scorpien, whieh delighteth te 
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sting the faces of men. But 
he put in the poison so quietly, 
that there might have been a 
hope against hope that it would 
escape notice. Wilson was 
ebullient; he attacked those 
whom he regarded as his ene- 
mies for the mere lust of battle. 
He liked to hear the cudgel 
resound and to listen to the 
cracking of broken heads. 
Lockhart, on the other hand, 
was cold, calm, and deadly. 
He did his work, as it were, 
in a half-silence, He pre- 
ferred the fray to the noise of 
the fray. It was his aim to 
do execution upon the Cockney 
school, and the other objects of 
his detestation, with as smeoth 
a despatch as possible. And 
for the office of executioner he 
possessed all the necessary 
gifts. He was incredibly wise 
and mature for his years. If 
you read of the encounters, 
with no knowledge of the com- 
batants, you would think that 
Wilson was the untried boy, 
and that Lockhart was the 
self-possessed man, who had 
profited by a long experience. 
He was a true scholar, who had 
gone to Oxford with a Snell, 
and made himself master uéri- 
usque lingue. Some of his 
earliest essays, in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ dealt with the olas- 
sics, in the only true spirit of 
criticism, as living poems. And 
then by an odd freak he re- 
garded the classics of his own 
time with an eye of envenomed 
disdain. He was not a prophet 
of literature; he looked back 
more gladly than he looked 
forward ; and we should not 
blame him therefor. He left 
posterity to discover the genius 
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that was contemporaneous with 
himself, and posterity has done 
the work most efficiently. Un- 
fortunately, Lockhart has been 
blamed for expressing the pre- 
judices of his own time, and 
not the settled opinions of a 
later age. 

It has been suggested, more- 
over, that Lockhart suffered 
bitterly unto the end of his 
days for his connection with 
the Magazine. He has been 
represented as a sort of pack- 
saddle ass, upon whose back 
was laid the burden of all 
‘Maga’s’ sins. There seems 
to be no truth in this sug- 
gestion. Lockhart infiueneed 
Blackwood far more deeply 
than Blackwood influenced 
Lockhart. It is true, no 
doubt, that many articles 
were attributed to Lockhart 
which he did not write. That 
is an injustice inseparable 
from anonymous writing, a8 
many others besides Lockhart 
have known to their cost. 
But for the rest Lockhart 
wrote as he would, without 
any prompting from outside. 
He contributed his articles to 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ be- 
cause he there found a frank 
and open hospitality. He could 
not elsewhere have displayed 
his talent or fulfilled himself. 
When he attacked Hunt and 
Hazlitt, Lamb and Keats, he 
attacked them not because any- 
body urged him to the enter- 
prise, but because he acted in 
accordance with his own judg- 
ment and disposition, Through 
all the vicissitudes of his life 
he remained faithful in his 
allegiance to the House of 
Ebony, as he called it. And 
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in 1853, when the end was 
not far off, he wrote to John 
Blackwood the letter which 
follows :— 


“Dear B.,—If you think 
the enclosed worth a page at 
any time, they are at the 
service of ‘Maga,’ from her 
very old servant, now released 
from all service. J. G. L.” 


That letter does not breathe 
the spirit of one whose memory 
was haunted by old injuries, 
nor one in whose mind there 
rankled the mere suspicion of 
annoyance or regret. 

The truth is, a vast deal 
of undeserved reproach has 
been cast upon Wilson and 
Lockhart by those who judge 
other times by their own. In 
1817 criticism was an acknow- 
ledged instrument of political 
warfare, The Whigs and 
Tories assaulted each other 
with a violence which seems 
strange nowadays, but which 
was accepted then as a part 
of the literary canon. What- 
ever freedoms Lockhart took 
with the Cockney School were 
redoubled by the champions of 
Hunt and his friends. The 
Tories, indeed, were never & 
match in studied malevolence 
for the Whigs. Only as a 
rule the Whigs flew at higher 
game, Hazlitt surely had no 
right to complain of another’s 
vituperation when he dared 
to put to Sir Walter Scott’s 
account “the cold sweat of 
rankling malice, hypocrisy, 
and servility.” And, accept- 
ing any standard we choose 
of yesterday or to-day, we can 
only condemn as the worst 
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knewn outrage upon truth and 
taste the attack to which 
‘Peveril of the Peak’ inspired 
Hazlitt. In the ‘London Maga- 
zine’ this critic sketched the 
author of ‘Peveril’ in the 
following terms: “Intolerant, 
mercenary, mean; a professed 
toad-eater, a sturdy hack, a 
pitiful retailer or suborner of 
infamous slanders; a literary 
Jack Ketch, who would greed- 
ily sacrifice any one of another 
way of thinking as a victim 
to prejudice or power, and yet 
would do it by other hands 
rather than appear in it him- 
self.” Surely the Radical’s 
sense of humour slumbered 
when he uttered these blas- 
phemies, and then complained 
of Lockhart’s treatment of 
himself, Moreover, the articles 
of condemnation were but a 
small part of the. excellent 
stuff of which ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ was made, and 
the proprietor himself, though 
he was resolute not to give 
ground, soon lost his love of 
the fray. Nor did he ever 
trouble himself about the hos- 
tile criticism of the Whigs. 
‘“‘ Indeed,” said he, “the Maga- 
zine can be injured only by 
itself, not by its enemies, 
whose attacks seem merely to 
excite curiosity.” And he 
went on his way with simple 
confidence in those who sup- 
ported him and in the ac- 
curacy of his own judgment. 
At the outset, then, the 


weight of conducting the 
Magazine fell upon Wilson 
and Lockhart. And then sud- 
denly there burst upon Princes 
Street a new contributor who 
came nowhither, who gave no 
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address of his own, and who 
for a long while refused even 
to reveal his name. He wrote 
from Minerva Rooms, Cork, 
and signed his letters with the 
mystic initials R. T. S., which 
he pretended stood for Ralph 
Tuckett Scott. Presently he 
declared that he was called 
James Higginson, and enly 
after a long interval wrote 
himself down as William 
Maginn, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. His name and ad- 
dress mattered not a jot. 
What was of importance is 
that he fell at once into the 
ways and thoughts of ‘ Maga.’ 
He assumed to himself all the 
loves and hates of Wilson and 
Loekhart. He outdid them 
both in attacking the strong- 
hold of Cockneydom, and those 
that took shelter therein. Thus 
@ firm alliance was founded on 
sympathy, net on sycophancy, 
for Maginn was a born Tory, 
with a rollicking humour 
which none of his contem- 
poraries surpassed. And he 
was to boot a finished scholar. 
A man whose versiens of 
Homer were edited by John 
Conington and praised by 
Matthew Arnold need not 
fear to face the sternest criti- 
cism. And all that he knew, 
all his Irish wit, all his infinite 
skill in burlesque, were freely 
given to the cause of the 
Magazine. “Christopher says 
it is quite astonishing,” wrote 
Blackwood to Maginn, “how 
you enter so completely into 
the very essence and spirit of 
‘Maga,’ just as if you had 
all along been seated with 
us at Ambrose’s, where the 
highest of our fun was 
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concocted.” So he was ad- 
mitted instantly into the inner 
circle. He is found capping 
verses with Wordsworth, re- 
ceiving complacently the praises 
of Coleridge, daring to lay a 
hand on the ‘Noctes’ them- 
selves, and deing and saying 
all that became a friend and 
ally of the Professor. For the 
Magazine he created the fam- 
ous O’Doherty, sketched the 
famous duel of Ensign Brady, 
and (incidentally) wrote the 
article which Edgar Poe par- 
edied from Blackwood’s. His 
activity and adaptability were 
alike remarkable, but he was 
not born for the success 
which comes only from sus- 
tained effort. He beat the 
pavement of London for many 
a year, fell into debt and into 
the Fleet prison, lived to be 
befriended by Thackeray and 
to make a second reputation 
for himself in the pages of 
‘Fraser's Magazine.’ If now 
and again, in the stress of life, 
he forgot that he was a gentle- 
man, he never forgot that he 
was a scholar, and twe admir- 
able volumes of prose and 
verse remain te attest his skill 
and faney. 

Such were the three whose 
names are most closely knit 
with the early fortunes of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ And 
many were the distinguished 
men who came to their aid. 
Coleridge harboured so little 
rancour for the attack which 
was made by Wilson’s cudgel 
upon his ‘Literaria Bio- 
graphia’ that he was will- 
ing not only to write for the 
Magazine, but to sketch, after 
his wont, a plan by which its 
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usefulness might be vastly in- 
creased.' The scheme, such as 
it was, was lightly discarded by 
William Blackwood, who had 
no intention of resigning his 
responsibility into another's 
hands, The articles which he 
wrote were gladly accepted, 
and despite their mystic phil- 
esophy, were welcomed and 
generously praised by Wilson 
and Lockhart. That Coleridge 
should promise more than 
he could perform was in 
the nature of things. It was 
equally certain that he should 
presently tire of his employ- 
ment, But it is not a little 


to Blaeckwood’s eredit that he 
should ceunt among his con- 
tributors the great man, whose 
feelings were said to have been 
wantonly outraged, and who 
bore so little malice that he 
proclaimed his opinion that 


Blackwood’s was the best and 
wisest of all known magazines. 
And next after Celeridge came 
De Qaincey, his friend, whe 
long since passed into a legend. 
Everything about him was 
extraordinary: his elf - like 
shape, the rumours of his 
opium - eating, his coloured 
prose. He came to Blackwood 
through Wilson, who had 
known him among the Lake 
poets, and straightway began 
the sad drama of shifts and 
excuses, of money lacking and 
of articles promised. Now the 
printer’s devil was stationed 
for hours at De Quincey’s door, 
and was overlooked. Now be- 
tween Lasswade and KEdin- 
burgh were continual comings 
and goings, which resulted 
either in a few pages of prose, 
or in a new and laboured 
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method of procrastination. De- 
spite his ingrained habit of 
putting off, De Quincey was, 
like Coleridge, completely con- 
scious of his powers; and while 
Coleridge thought it well to 
sketch for William Blackwood 
the proper method of conduet- 
ing a magazine, De Quincey 
was sure that his back was 
destined to carry upon it the 
full burden of its conduct, 
“Tf Wilson and Lockhart,” he 
wrote, “do not put themselves 
forward for the Magazine, I 
foresee that the entire weight 
of supporting it must rest 
upen my shoulders. I see 
clearly that I must be its 
Atlas.” Blackwood’s reply was 
as intimately characteristic as 
the letter which called it forth. 
“T can only exeuse your 
letter,” he wrote on January 
8, 1821, “which I received 
to-day, by supposing that you 
were hardly awake when yeu 
wrote it. When I apply to 
you to be the Atlas of my 
Magazine, it will be time 
enough for you to undertake 
the burden.” But to-day all 
the old disputes between pre- 
prietor and contributor, all 
the forgetfulnesses and irregu- 
larities of De Quincey, seem 
trivial enough. We remember 
only that it was the best of 
the great man’s prose which 
appeared under the beard of 
Buchanan—the romantic fairy 
story of the Calmuck Tartars, 
the irony of Immanuel Kant’s 
last days, the call to patriotism 
of ‘The Mail Coach,” and the 
shadowy “Vision of Sudden 
Death.” The Magazine which 
printed these little master- 
pieces, various as they are in 
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scope and form, need not 
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brought against it by the 


consider gravely the charges malevolence of political foes. 


II, 


The first period, then, of 
‘Maga’s’ life may be called the 
period of those legendary heroes, 
Wilson and Lockhart, Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey. Others 
there were who worked with 
them. At the outset Scott 
lent a hand, like the loyal 
friend that he was, and once 
upon a time is said to have 
sent something to each of five 
consecutive numbers, All the 
“brethren,” as Wilson called 
them, saw the vast importance 
of winning the Magician’s sup- 
port, for the Magician was the 
supreme arbiter of morals as 
of taste. Nor did the vener- 
able Henry Mackenzie, the 
Man of Feeling, disdain to 
help the new enterprise, until 
he took offence at a harmless 
copy of verses, and pompously 
forbade the Magazine to enter 
his house, And then there 
was John Galt, who boasted, 
foolish man, that he could beat 
Scott upon his own ground, 
who proved in ‘The Ayrshire 
Legatees,’ printed in the Maga- 
zine, that there was still an un- 
broken field in Seottish fiction, 
and who became a bore, like 
many another, as one who had 
known Byron. But he was a 
faithful friend of the Magazine, 
published therein many of his 
entertaining works, and wrote 
besides many articles and re- 
views, perfectly suited to the 
pages in which they appeared, 
and to the company which 
they kept. 


Thus the good fortune of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ con- 
tinued. It had set the pace— 
not an easy one—and found 
no difficulty in finding con- 
tributors to keep it up. 
Michael Scott flashed upon 
‘Maga’ with ‘Tom Cringle’s 
Log’ and ‘The Cruise of the 
Midge,’ two adventurous books 
which are still read with 
pleasure. He could neither 
make a fair copy of what he 
had written, nor correct his 
proofs. And he beseeches the 
kindly Blackwood ‘to select 
out of his pandemonium some 
Champollion of a devil, skilful 
and patient enough to de- 
cypher his hieroglyphics.” 
But he could spin a yarn 
with anybody “by fits and 
starts, as he could steal time,” 
and he found in ‘Maga’ a 
fitting patron. However, 
Michael Scott’s was but a 
casual appearance. The era 
following the first success of 
Wilson and Lockhart belongs 
especially to Alison and Samuel 
Warren. A stranger couple it 
would seem impossible to bring 
together. Alison, an industri- 
ous writer, who could compose 
and deliver three articles in 
two days, who could build 
up histories in his leisure 
moments, and who worked s0 
easily that he is not easy to 
read nowadays, was for many 
years a busy and efficient 
ally. He was prosperous, he 
was energetic, he was trust- 
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worthy. Nothing came amiss 


to him. The past and the 
present were equally clear to 
his hawk-like eye. He wrote 
of politics, ef economics — of 
anything which the conductor 
of the Magazine chose to put 
into his hands. He was as 
keen an opponent of Reform 
as he was a vigorous sup- 
porter of the Corn Laws. He 
fought Cobden, whom he re- 
garded as a monomaniae, and 
Cobden’s heresies with conspic- 
uous ability ; and he did a vast 
deal to strengthen the tra- 
dition of Toryism, which was 
cherished then, and is still 
cherished, by the house of 
Blackwood. No better foil 
could be found for Alison than 
Samuel Warren, whom Mrs 
Oliphant, in her admirable 
history, describes as a spoilt 
child of the Magazine. He 
was of those born for an in- 
stant popularity, and he won 
his birthright without trouble. 
An Englishman, who had been 
educated in Edinburgh, he at- 
tached himself early to Blaeck- 
wood, as in duty bound. From 
the very first he was humoured 
and petted as he wished. A 
swift success seemed natural 
to him, and he indulged his 
vanity without stint or re- 
straint. When there was none 
by te applaud him, he was 
frank and generous in ap- 
plauding himself. His ‘Diary 
of a Late Physician’ appeared 
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at intervals during the thirties 
in the Magazine, and brought 
to the author all the fame 
which even he could have 
desired. ‘“ Would you believe 
it,” he writes to Blackwood 
in a happy moment, “I have 
by me one of my papers trans- 
lated into the native Cherokee 
language.” Quickly elated, he 
was as quiekly cast down into 
the depths of despair. <A 
hostile criticism was to him 
like a gust of east wind to 
a southerner. “I am dread- 
fully depressed,” he writes 
when the Late Physician was 
at the top of his vogue, “and 
if this paper is rejected I shall 
be too disheartened to send any 
more. So pray put one line in 
the post saying ‘IT WILL Do,’ 
and I am willing to pay three 
times the postage-money. Do! 
Consider I am ill, and in a low 
state.” Fortunately for him- 
self, Warren received more 
flattery than reproach, and he 
took it all without a hint of 
suspieion. When Sir F’. Pollock 
told him that “a single page ef 
‘Ten Thousand a Year’ was 
worth all that Dickens ever 
wrote,” he gravely thought 
that the pronouncement was 
a proper tribute to his power. 
But he was a loyal friend and 
contributor, and many were 
the Blackweods who delighted 
in his company, or listened 
with a genuine sympathy to 
the stories of his ewn prewess. 


IV. 


As we look back into the 
past, two things are clear to us 
—that those who had once sent 


an article to the Magazine 
were constant in their allegi- 
ance ever after, and that the 
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Magazine had the rare faculty 
of attracting to its pages the 
best work of its contributors. 
It was to ‘Maga’ that Bulwer 
sent ‘The Caxtons’ and ‘My 
Novel’; it was to ‘Maga’ 
that were submitted, almost 
furtively, the earlier stories 
of George Eliot, another “ great 
unknown,” whose books are 
familiar wherever the English 
tengue is read and spoken. 
Truly, the list of contributors 
is a long one. Dr Moir, the 
amiable Delta and author of 
‘Mansie Wauch,’ early took his 
place, and kept it to the end. 
And Professor Aytoun was for 
many years ready te turn his 
hand to prose or verse, to poli- 
tics or fiction, as the reigning 
Blackwood wished. What 
other Magazine, indeed, could 
ever justify the boast made 
by John Blackwood in April 
1842: “What a number we 
shall have! Wilson, Bulwer, 
Warren, Landor, and De 
Quincey ” ? 

Mereover, net only did the 
contributors send their best to 
the Magazine. If once they 
had taken serviee, as I have 
said, their loyalty never fal- 
tered. Wilson and Lockhart, 
for instance, were ready, 
even eager, to write unto 
the end of their lives, though 
the longest recorded period 
of service may be claimed 
by Gleig, the author of ‘The 
Subaltern,’ whose first and last 
article were separated by no 


less than sixty years. And. 


when we descend nearer te our 
own time, to the era which may 
be said to be dominated by 
Mrs Oliphant and her kinsman 
Laurence, we may mark the 
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same constancy, Mrs Oliphant 
wrote for the Magazine for the 
first time in 1853, and died in 
1897 with her pen still bravely 
held in her fingers. There was 
no kind of literature which she 
did not touch and adorn, 
Novels, histery, criticism, com- 
ments upon life and current 
events—all these came from 
her tireless hand. Assuredly 
she was one among the greatest 
men of letters of her time, and 
the courage wherewith she bore 
the hardships of life, fer her by 
no means slight, equalled the 
energy with which she wrote 
and worked. 

To Laurence Oliphant was 
given the happier chance of 
turning adventure into liter- 
ature. Cities he knew and 
men, and from Palestine 
or Turkey, from Poland or 
Ameriea, he sent to the 
Magazine his vivid sketches 
of manners and policies, He 
was equally familiar with shady 
finanee and shady revolutions, 
and not even the ministra- 
tions of the prophet Harris 
impaired his vigour or softened 
his cynicism, Nor is the story 
of the Magazine half told. 
We must in passing inscribe 
upon our banners the names 
of Charles Reade and Anthony 
Trollope, of Chesney and Ham- 
ley, of Laurenee Lockhart, 
“the nephew of his uncle,” of 
Lever and Marion Crawford, 
of Blackmore and of Frederick 
Greenwood and Lord John 
Manners. Of two of these 
something more must be said. 
Sir George Chesney and Sir 
Edward Hamley were the first 
two in a long line of soldiers 
who have helped to shape 
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the character of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ and whose work 
has borne good fruit during 
these years of war. Chesney’s 
‘Battle of Dorking’ attained 
a oelebrity which is given 
to few magazine articles, Its 
praises were sung wherever 
soldiers or statesmen were met 
together, and if only we had 
listened with a better atten- 
tion to the prophetic lessons 
which it taught, 1914 would 
not have found us disastrous- 
ly unprepared. Sir Edward 
Hamley, variously gifted, was 
a man of letters as well as a 
soldier. From 1851, when he 
sent his first article to the 
Magazine, unto the end of his 
life, he was an assiduous con- 
tributor. He wrote stories 
and military history with an 
equal ease. He showed in 
‘Shakespeare's Funeral’ how 
deftly his fancy could play 
upen the past, and in ‘Our 
Poor Relations’ expressed that 
love of animals which, fifty 
years ago, was much rarer than 
to-day. In brief, few maga- 
zines may boast a finer array 
of names, and let it be remem- 
bered to ‘Blackwood’s’ credit 
that the habit of signing 
names was not encouraged, 
and that it depended less upon 
the fame of its contributors 
than upon the excellence of 
their work. 

Since the very foundation 
of the Magazine the world has 
always been perplexed about its 
Editor. And the perplexity is 
intelligible, because in the or- 
dinary sense the Magazine has 
never had an editor at all. 
With a wise persistence the 
proprietor has kept the reins 
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firmly in his own hands. He 
has dominated it with the 
wisdom not merely of one man 
but of a house, As there has 
been a succession of writers, as 
we may mark the periods of 
Wilson and Lockhart, of War- 
ren and Alison, of the Oliphants, 
se there has been a succession 
of Blackwoods, all faithful to 
the same tradition. This sys- 
tem has given the Magazine a 
unity of character and pur- 
pose which it would be diffi- 
cult to mateh elsewhere. If 
you read the letters printed in 
Mrs Oliphant’s history of Wil- 
liam Blackwood and his Sons, 
you might almost believe that 
they came all frem the same 
hand. Whether it be William 
Blackwood the First or Alex- 
ander, whether it be the Major 
or John, or William the Seeond 
who holds the pen, it matters 
not. They are inspired by the 
same hope; they are aiming to 
reach the same goal, To two 
principles they have been ever 
true: they have refused al- 
ways to publish anything 
which they did not deem suit- 
able to the Magazine, however 
lustrous was the name of the 
author, and they were deter- 
mined when they had found a 
contributor to make a friend. 
The result is that Blackwood’s 
Magazine has ever had a cor- 
porate life of its own. It is 
not a mere medley of hetero- 
geneous articles. It is a single 
work, conducted by a single 
mind, for a single purpose. 
No better example, then, of 
the force of tradition could be 
found in the annals of letters 
than the House of Blackwood. 
Its continuity is still unbroken. 
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It has not sacrificed the force 
and influence of the past to 
the superstition of change and 
progress. It has recognised 
“the march of mind” for the 
folly that it is. It prefers to 
keep to the older ways of its 
founders. In politics it has 
been faithful always to the 
principles of a sound Toryism. 
It boasted in 1827, with per- 
fect justice, that it was “the 
only journal which has espoused 
the cause of the High Tories, 
and for years attacked the 
Liberals and the Free Trade 
Political Economists”; and it 
might echo the boast to-day. 
Four years later it looked upon 
the situation with a tranquil 
eye. “‘Maga’ has kept on 
her own course,” wrote William 
Blackwood, “cutting up both 
sides when they deserved it, 
and consequently her indepen- 
dence has preserved her charae- 
ter and influence. The change 
of Ministry has been no loss 
to us.” Thus the Magazine 
went on its way unperturbed. 
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It would yield neither to Reform 
nor Repeal. It fought Cobden 


and his friends with the same 
spirit with which it had re- 
sisted the surrender in 1831. 
It has never supported quiet 
compromises ner uncertain 
counsels, It has spoken out 
with all the force of its past, 
to which it is determined, as 
ever, not to be disloyal. And 
the past, remote as it seems, is 
still visibly linked to the pre- 
sent. Those of us who were 
happy in the friendship of Mr 
William Blackwood, who died 
but a brief four years before 
the Magazine, which was his 
pride, attained its centenary, 
have learned from him the 
ancient manners, the honoured 
ambitions of the house. And 
se we look confidently to the 
future, conscious that, if only 
we revere the wise traditions 
of a hundred years, we shall 
prove ourselves not unworthy 
followers of the great men who 
went before us. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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KUT—AND AFTER. 


BY C. B. 


TEN months of monotonous 
overwork at the Base, finish- 
ing up with an appalling hot 
weather amongst the floods, 
had made us all soul- weary 
and “fed up” with life in 
general, so that the prospect 
of moving nearer to the Front 
and the glorious uncertainty 
of the future higher up the 
old, old river were doubly 
welcome. 

Mobilising our men and 
material, packing up all the 
extras we could get hold of, 
and handing over our responsi- 
bilities to others, were a won- 
derful tonic to our stale and 
tired brains; whilst over all 
lay the sense of coming events, 
of the imminence of another 
battle,—the anticipation of 
which sent the blood coursing 
more swiftly and sentiently 
through our veins, bringing 
with it a feeling of elation 
and of the joy of life. Guns 
and horses, mules and men, 
carts and stores, were being 
pushed up in boat after boat, 
barge upon barge; whilst we 
at the hospital, watching them 
go by, went with them in our 
hearts, and with our lips 
grumbled at our own inac- 
tivity and chafed at our delay. 
But at least some of us were 
soon to press hard on their 
heels, with the chance of shar- 
ing in whatever was going 
forward. 


A game or two of strenuous 
football on the dusty parade- 
ground of the old Turkish 
barracks was a welcome re- 
laxation in those last days of 
waiting. Little did we guess 
that in a few short weeks half 
that gallant regiment would 
be lying with loosened knees 
on the field of Ctesiphon. .. . 

When all our stuff was 
packed and piled ready for 
loading, we waited with such 
patience as we could muster 
for the word to move and the 
transport to take us. Soon 
the former came, but the latter 
hung fire, All available trans- 
port was being used for troops 
and guns, The turn of the 
medicals would come when 4 
few odd square yards of deck- 
space fell vacant. But at last 
a “whole steamer” of micro- 
scopic size, big enough for 
about one-third of our require- 
ments, was provided. This we 
boarded with some of our per- 
sonnel and less of our equip- 
ment, and started away mer- 
rily on the new jaunt, Could 
we have foreseen what was 
to come, and all the horrors 
of Kut that lay before us, we 
should have eommenced our 
journey with very different 
feelings. How different was 
to be the return of a small 
fraction of our party nearly a 
year later, and with what an 
experience behind us! 
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As it was, our departure 
was invested with all the 
glamour of a launch into the 
unknewn; a fresh chapter of 
our part in the great ad- 
venture was opening. 

At ten o’elock on a bright 
morning we cast off from the 
little wooden jetty with a nod 
and a hand-shake with old 
associates, and started away 
up the splendid reach of the 
river which stretches between 
Busra and Kurna. 

Lined on both sides by deep 
groves of graceful palms down 
to the water's edge, the broad 
majestic river presented a fine 
sight. The palms formed a 
beautiful monochrome study, 
from the light bright green 
of the upper fronds, reflecting 
the brilliant sunlight, to the 
dark and sombre hues of the 
shaded aisles beneath. This 
under- world of the palm- 
groves, especially when the 
floods are high enough to 
eover entirely the ground be- 
neath, forms a beautiful pic- 
ture. It is a vast and beautiful 
cathedral, with its thousands 
of columns of sepia brown boles 
supporting a gothic roof of 
luscious green. The trunks are 
arranged in parallel rows, which 
thus form innumerable cloisters 
and aisles stretching away in 
all directions until they are lost 
in the distant background of 
velvety green. Here and there 
rays of sunlight pierce the rich 
canopy, and show up in a 
thousand reflections the warm 
brown smoothness of the liquid 
floor that is spread like polished 
marble beneath. A cathedral! 
Nay, rather a gorgeous hall of 
audience beloved of the Kastern 


monarch, “Twere easy to 
people it with its natural 
complement of courtiers and 
slaves, its ambassadors and 
merchants, its beggars and its 
suppliants, at the throne of 

mighty despot. 

Passing from dreams to 
realities, we wonder at and 
try to calculate the wealth 
represented by these millions 
of generous date-bearing trees, 
which for over a hundred miles 
line both sides of the Shatt-el- 
Arab to a depth of a thousand 
yards. If each tree produce 
ten shillings’ worth of dates 
per annum for seventy years, 
and there are so many mil- 
lions of trees, what revenue 
will be derived from the Busra 
Vilayet ? 

We have become fond of 
the palm. She is Mesepo- 
tamia, so far as we have seen 
it,—we have watched her and 
her mate quiescent during the 
winter, blossoming forth with 
flowers and new foliage in the 
spring, have noted the process 
of fertilisation guided and con- 
trolled by her human owners; 
watched the formation of the 
fruit whilst her huge and grace- 
ful leaves spread themselves in 
their richness and pride; and 
finally, have awaited with ever- 
increasing curiosity the ripening 
of the generous fruit hanging 
in great golden bunches from 
her neck. Borne down with 
the weight and wealth of the 
fruit, exhausted by their won- 
derful effort, these god-sent 
trees lose their gloss and colour ; 
their lower leaves wither and 
brown; they look worn and 
bedraggled, they retire to rest 
for another winter, and care 
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not how their human task- 
masters dispose of their pro- 
geny. They have done their 
work; they have earned their 
rest. Their fruit does not, 
however, represent their only 
usefulness. The lighter parts 
of the eld frond are used for 
making matting, which forms 
the floors and the walls of many 
a poor dwelling, whilst the 
stem of the leaf, tough and 
strong, serves the hundred pur- 
poses to which stout sticks ars 
put—the base of the old leaf is 
the staple firewood, and the 
trunks of the old trees are seen 
in many a rustic bridge ever 
irrigation channels, and form 
the props or beams of many 
a house. No part of the palm 
is lost, nothing is wasted. 

We reached Kurna after 
dark. Passing by the mouth 
of the mighty Euphrates, we 
anchored off the middle of the 
little town. We could see 
nothing but a subdued light 
here and there below the dim 
outline of the house roofs. A 
hail and an answer, a few short 
orders, and we take up our 
final position for the night. 
Are we near the Garden of 
Eden? What will it look like 
by the light of day? We 
passed a miserable night, for 
the sand-fly is in his myriads 
and neglecteth not his oppor- 
tunity of taking his fill of the 
blood of the soldier-men who 
sprawl on the upper deck. I 
can quite imagine that the 
sand-fly was one of the first of 
the exterior pests to attack our 
first parents when they were 
driven forth, and that Adam 
at least made a remark that 
can easily be understood by 
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those who have made the ac- 
quaintance of the little beast. 

But joy cometh in the morn- 
ing, and soon after the sun was 
up we were ashore with the 
object of climbing the look-out 
tower and so getting a bird’s- 
eye view of the country round 
and of the confluence of the 
two ancient rivers. The tower, 
built by the R.E., was 180 feet 
high, and the climbing of it by 
ladders served as a good appe- 
tite-raiser for breakfast. 

From its top, which was 
once hit by a shell, a splendid 
panorama of the surrounding 
country is spread before one. 
To the south-east the stately 
Shatt-el-Arab, with its palm- 
covered banks, stretches away 
into the haze to Busra; to the 
west the Euphrates, the very 
name of which makes one 
pause and dream for a moment 
amongst the fascinations of 
Biblical history, winds away 
towards Nasiryeh and _ the 
shallow lake. At one’s feet 
lies the mud village of Kurna, 
and the Tigris with its boat 
bridge and the site of the 
Turkish boom, which we broke 
with our ships a few short 
months ago; across the river 
another clump of palms; all 
else, desert, which begins 
abruptly at the fringe of the 
palm groves, To the north 
the Tigris wanders along like 
a silver streak, through il- 
limitable barrenness of sand 
and marsh, to the distant 
horizon, or is lost in a flicker- 
ing mirage. Take away these 
little ribbons of life-giving 
water, and nothing is left— 
nothing, nothing. Easily can 
one understand the Oriental’s 
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love of a garden, a retreat, 
green and well watered, filled 
with delicious fruit, perfumed 
with the sweet odours of a 
thousand flowers, where trick- 
ling water, clear as orystal, 
lulis one’s senses to languorous 
repose; a shady refuge walled 
around, and protected both 
from the cruelty of the blister- 
ing sun and from the irrita- 
tion of the blinding dust. 
Small wonder that his ideal 
of a happy dwelling should 
be the very antithesis of his 
sun-baked desert country. 

Descending to earth, I went 
in search of Lancelot, and then 
for breakfast to the sylvan 
quarters of some friends who 
were stationed here. Eaten up 
by sand-flies and plagued by 
mosquitoes in their reed huts 
amongst the palms and village 
houses, they had dragged on 
& weary existence through the 
long months of a wicked hot 
weather, and were heartily sick 
of it. Busra is bad in the hot 
weather, but Kurna is prob- 
ably the worst spot on the 
river—always moist, save when 
the “Shamal” blows well, the 
heat may be anything up to 
123° for weeks. Combine this 
with insect pests and a mon- 
otonous existence, and you 
have a terrestrial hell wherein 
life has no charms, 

The huts and hospital wards 
and barracks were constructed 
of walls of dried reeds from 
the marshes, in crossed layers 
or in bundles, roofed over with 
the same material, which af- 
forded good protection from 
the sun. A large number of 
sick had been accommodated 
in these at one time, 


but they were now nearly 
empty. 

Breakfast over, we boarded 
our little stern- wheeler, and 
watched another ‘“ mahela ”’ be- 
ing made fast to our remain- 
ing free side. This carried a 
surveying party under Major 
L of the R.E., who had 
put a roof on it and turned 
the waist of it into a tol- 
erably comfortable residence, 
and we were glad to get on 
board now and again to talk 
and smoke. Thus squeezed 
between two heavy mahelas, 
our gallant little craft strug- 
gled gamely on, and made 
about three knots against the 
stream. The time passed 
pleasantly enough. It was 
good to sit well forward on 
the little bridge and enjoy our 
idleness and the desert air. 

Palm-trees were soon left 
behind, and the landseape for 
miles offered nothing better 
than a few scraggy crops on 
the river banks. Away from 
the banks the ground sloped 
gently downwards, and fell 
into widespread areas of reeds 
and marsh. <An_ occasional 
flight of duck was met with, 
and sometimes a few teal would 
settle on the water ahead 
of us, enly to get up again 
on our approach and carefully 
keep out of range. Humans 
were scarce, but from time to 
time we came upon a watch- 
tower built four-square of mud- 
dried bricks, whilst beside it 
nestled a few reed huts or rude 
cloth tents of a family or two 
of miserable nomads, or of the 
watchman’s people, with their 
brats and their ponies, their dogs 
and chickens. Here and there, 
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as you go up the river, you see 
the tomb of some holy man 
whose monument it is—some 
village Jacob or local prophet. 
Their invariable and only form 
is that of a dome surmounting 
a square platform or plinth, 
the whole built upon a low 
mound, and made of the same 
material and of the same 
tint as the surrounding dust- 
coloured silt. By its side is 
sometimes a lean-to or mud 
hut, with its tiny doorway, 
wherein may live the caretaker 
of the shrine. 

Though a little hot at mid- 
day, the weather in this mid- 
October was delightfully clear 
and bright, and the breeze we 
made was enough to keep 
away the fly and other biting 
beasts. 

Sketching and dozing were 
the order of the day, and we 
felt we could do with a large 
dose of such an existence. The 
course of the river is extra- 
ordinarily tortuous, winding to 
right and to left—now going 
northward, and now bending 
back in an almost complete loop 
to the south, mile after mile, 
and the scene does not ehange. 
Dotted about on the plain— 
some going in one direction, 
some in another—the graceful 
sails of large native cargo-boats 
are noiselessly moving hither 
and thither in all directions, 
like wherries on the Norfolk 
Broads; but for all one can 
see of the river beyond the 
nearest bend, or of the boats 
themselves, they might very 
well be a squadron of land 
yachts engaged in a peaceful 
regatta race. Far away on 
the horizon can just be made 
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out the smoke of a distant 
steamer curling up inte the 
misty blue. Seon we shall 
meet it, and perhaps get news 
of the recent battle. Just at 
sunset we approached Ezra’s 
famous tomb. Standing on 
the right bank, amidst a 
clump of palms, its turquoise 
dome reflecting the glory of 
the setting sun, it formed as 
charming a picture as one 
could wish to see. Coming 
down the river a year later, I 
observed a huge rough notice- 
board that had been put up 
quite near the base of the 
venerable pile, bearing seme 
necessary directions relating 
to navigation. It seemed to 
desecrate the ancient sanctity 
of the place. 

An hour above the prophet’s 
temb, we anchored for the 
night close te the steamer 
whose smoke we had espied 
earlier in the day. She had 
en board a couple of hundred 
or so wounded from the battle 
of Kut a week ago, and was 
towing a couple of barges 
containing 400 Turkish prison- 
ers. From her officerson board 
we got tales of the fight, and, 
alas! the names of fallen com- 
rades. With the medico in 
charge, an old friend, we 
strolled round his Hospital 
Ship and consulted over one 
or two bad cases that he was 
anxious about. His patients 
were tucked in for the night, 
and seemed cheery and com- 
fortable; but the lights were 
shaded, and many were already 
asleep. 

The padre gave me sad 
news of a special chum who 
had been dangerously wounded, 
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and had been asking for me; 
but he had been put en the 
preceding ship, and so we had 
missed each ether. 

We were well off the mark 
at dawn next day, and all 
went well and as monoten- 
ously as usual until midday, 
when we met a large paddle- 
boat well grounded on the 
mud. We had been in sight 
of her for hours, and guessed 
her trouble, and could see her 
making desperate efforts to get 
off the offending sandbank. As 
ill luck would have it, she 
wrenched herself free just as 
we were about to pass her, with 
the result that we collided and 
get badly mixed up. The free 
language and forcible remon- 
strance of the P. boat’s skipper 
were quite lest upen eur own 
captain, who was an Arab of 
ne linguistic attainments, We 
had to slip our two mahelas 
and impotently watch them 
float away down-stream on the 
wrong side of eur unwieldy 
antagonist. We just get by 
ourselves, and forthwith tied 
up at the bank for the next 
four hours until we could 
rescue our helpless boats. The 
river here is narrow and its 
submerged sandbanks many. 
With no way on it, the P. boat 
and its heavy barges became 
an unmanageable mass of wood 
and iron, and it was not long 
before it swung round so much 
that the bows of the starboard 
barge stuck on one bank and 
the stern of the port one on 
the other bank, thus blocking 
the fairway completely. For 
a time we watched the unfor- 
tunate skipper resume his 
efforts to get clear, ringing the 
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changes on paddles and kedge, 
donkey-engine and cable, or 
man-haulage from the banks— 
a tiring business, and one cal- 
culated to try the temper of the 
ealmest sailor. Lancelot and I 
strolled off in different direc- 
tions, I to inspect a tomb in 
the vicinity. In doing so, my 
wanderings took me beyond a 
slight rise in the ground, which 
hid me from my faithful staff, 
whom I met an hour later 
come out to look for me, armed 
cap-d-pie and anxious as to my 
whereabouts. 

That night we reached the 
village of Q S , where 
was a telegraph station and a 
detachment of Indian infantry 
as guard. The Arabs here were 
nene too peaceably disposed, 
and marauders were like to be 
met with, so we turned in feel- 
ing quite prepared to be un- 
pleasantly awakened. Sure 
enough, in the middle of the 
night a shot rang »ut, then 
another, and another—a dozen 
in all. They appeared to come 
from the bank close by, but 
nothing more happened, and 
we were just settling down 
again when the splash of oars 
was heard, and a boat came 
alongside. Out of the dark- 
ness a Tommy’s clear voice 
hailed—“Is there an officer on 
board?” We assured him that 
there was, and he then pro- 
ceeded to inform us that one 
of their number had run amok 
and chased them all out of 
their quarters. 

“’E went mad, sir, all of a 
sudden, collared all our rifles, 
and came for us with the butt 
—swore ’e’d do for us, and 
wouid shoot anybody who came 
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near the place—’e’s firin’ away 
now at everything ’e sees,— 
what are we to do, sir?” 
“What upset him?” we ask. 
“Well, sir, ’e got ’old 0’ two 
bottles o’ whisky, and because 
we wouldn’t drink with ’im, 
bein’ teetotalers, ’e drank the 
lot himself and went ravin’ 
mad.” This solved the prob- 
lem, and when the three home- 
less ones averred that they 
could double up with the Indian 
guard for the night, Major 
L—— advised them to leave 
the maniac alone and let the 
spirit do its work. This it 
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did, for quiet soon reigned, and 
at six o’clock the next morning 
the culprit was sober, and 
denied all knowledge of his 
night’s frolic. 

Resuming our journey, we 
seon landed to stretch our legs, 
and keeping pace with eur boat 
we walked up such birds as 
there were, and bagged a couple 
of brace of black partridge, 
whieh made a welcome addi- 
tion te the pot. 

Reaching Amarah just before 
sunset, we heard to our joy that 
we were to preceed at once to 
Kut. 


II. 


Amarah, with its ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants, is 
& well-built town, situated for 
the most part on the left bank. 
With its forests ef mahela 
masts on both sides of the 
broad river, its palms and gar- 
dens, and its long, straight row 
of handsome houses on the 
river front, the view of the 
place as you approach it from 
the S.E. is a pleasing one. 

The houses are two-storied, 
surmounted by a flat roof, 
with its usual flimsy - looking 
encircling wall. Most of them 
have large and handsome bay- 
windows, projecting from the 
first floor, and made of carved 
or latticed wood, with gener- 
ously designed cornices. These 
first-floor rooms are large and 
airy, and form ideal quar- 
ters, except in the hottest 
weather, 

The Bazar is large and 
roomy, with a lofty, gabled 
roof. Save for the absence of 


glass, it reminded one of our 
own arcades, theugh it cem- 
prises a whole street. At the 
river end are a couple of good 
shops, where European stores 
are to be had. The late 
Sultan, it is said, took a 
special interest in the design- 
ing and erection ef this town, 
in which he was personally in- 
terested. It is but fifty years 
old; its population is a mix- 
ture of Moslems, Sabzans, 
Jews, and R.C.’s; it exports 
grain, and lies at one end of 
a trade route to Persia. 

At Amarah we remained 
that night and all the next 
morning. Dropping Major 
L and his survey party, we 
took on another mahela with 
two more medicos and their kit, 
and a few tents for ourselves 
on loan from another section 
of our own hospital already 
established here. Also, we 
bought stores and food, and 
had a look round gener- 
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ally. The Arab inhabitants 
were respectful and seemed 
anxious to placate our people ; 
the R.E. were very busy with 
barracks and hospitals. 

Off again at midday, we 
reached Kamait an hour after 
sunset and anchored. Here 
our friend the sand-fly was in 
force and defeated our sleep 
badly, so we landed early, and 
keeping pace with our boat, 
we bagged a brace of par- 
tridges and a hare and forgot 
the miseries of the night. We 
saw many huge flights of duck 
and some sand-grouse, but 
none came within range. The 
country remained most unin- 
teresting, and a few groups of 
nomads, with their flocks of 
sheep or a herd of camels, 
were the only relief in a scene 
of barren desolation. 

That night we anchored, 
most unwisely, within a mile 
or so of a large herd of these 
prehistoric beasts. Amongst 
them were many white camels, 
which look uglier even than 
the ordinary sand - eoloured 
ones, if that were possible. 
Unwise were we, for the smell 
of the animals, perhaps aided 
and abetted by that of their 
equally dirty human attend- 
ants, permeates and poisons 
the sweet desert air for a 
distance of a couple of miles 
at least—and there is noth- 
ing else like the stink of an 
“ oont,” 

Next morning we reached 
Ali el-Gharbi, where we found 
established a strong perimeter 
camp held by a few companies 
of the Blankabad Infantry. 
The “intelligence” officer here 
cheered us by the information 


that persistent Bazar rumours 
had it that a goedly force of 
Arabs, with a couple of guns, 
was manceuvring in the neigh- 
bourhood, As these gentlemen 
had cut up and burnt a large 
convoy a few days before, it 
was suggested that we might 
have trouble. We were there- 
fore advised to fortify our craft 
as best we could and “clear for 
action.” As our guard con- 
sisted of a lance-corporal and 
six men, all jungly recruits, 
this was indeed merry news! 
but, in the absence of more 
precise details, there was noth- 
ing for it but to get on. We 
spent the next few hours in 
putting up breastworks of 
bundles ef tents and hospital 
boxes and bales, the while we 
stationed a look-out on the 
awning above the bridge, 
which just enabled him to 
see over the high banks in 
this portion of the river and 
get a good view of the sur- 
rounding country. Hereabouts 
the river approaches its near- 
est to the Pusht-i-Kuh, the 
western bulwarks of Persia. 
Bare and brown and barren, 
and thirty miles away, these 
rugged hills are often ravish- 
ingly beautiful in their delicate 
pink at sunrise, or in their 
hazy mauve and purple gloom 
at even, when their charms 
appear as though partly hidden 
by a diaphanous garment of 
milky white. 

We were not molested, and 
at nightfall we fell in with a 
P. boat stuck on the mud, and 
so anchored close by her for 
company. At dawn we spent 
a couple of hours helping to 
get her off, and then proeeeded 
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on our way. Soon we passed 
Sheikh Sa’ad, a place destined 
often to be in our thoughts 
in the near future, and also 
many @ burnt and sunken 
mahela, half submerged near 
the banks, eloquent tributes 
to the work of the marauding 
Arab force. These wrecks 
stretched at intervals for 
miles up the river, and it 
required no very strong imag- 
ination to picture the gallant 
little running fight of the 
escort against a cruel and 
ruthless enemy in overwhelm- 
ing odds, 

But we are nearly at the 
end of our long, lonely voyage, 
for next day, soon after sun- 
rise, we make out the solitary 
minaret and the patch of 
palms that mean Kut. An- 
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other hour, and our syren is 
uttering its thick and dis- 
cordant request for the boat 
bridge to be opened for us to 
pass through. Just above it 
we tie up to the bank and 
await the pilot who shall guide 
us along the tortuous channels 
that lie between us and the 
town. The place seems quite 
near, so that two of us make 
a bee-line for the camp, which 
we can see pitched a little 
away from it, to find out 
where we are to dump our- 
selves down when we do get 
in. The pilot soon arrives, 
but it takes us many hours 
to round the great bend of 
the river and get te our moor- 
ings, and we have but time 
to land a few stores before 
darkness sets in. 


ITI, 


Our first impression of Kut 
was not a pleasing one. Ap- 
proaching it from the east, 
almost the first thing that 
caught the eye was a gibbet 
—always a gruesome-looking 
object—and on the dirty-look- 
ing portien of the bank around 
it, backed by an_ irregular 
row of squalid-looking, mud- 
coloured houses, lay a hetero- 
geneous collection of oil tins, 
a decrepit native boat, old 
Turkish carts, a rubbish heap, 
and a wireless station, with a 
tent or twe for the operators: 
a veritable East End. We 
slept on board, and with the 
dawn a gang of Turkish 
prisoners was brought down 
to help us unload and take 
eur stuff to our hospital site 


a mile away. This was to 
the N.W. of the town, and 
separated from the river by a 
grove of palm-trees, Evidence 
of previous enemy occupation 
in the shape of bits of old rag, 
bits of bone, and old tins, were 
in plenty, and the flies were 
flourishing both here and else- 
where; but its aspect was 
soon changed, and tents were 
erected. 

The 8.M.O. was anxious to 
hand over to us 200 or 300 
sick that were clogging his 
field ambulances, so we did 
our best to ‘‘get a move on,” 
In the evening the three of 
us who were fit went over to 
the Tessex Brigade camp, and 
heard tales of the recent fight 
and talk of the coming ad- 
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vance. Our fourth colleague, 
the “ wet bob,” remained in his 
tent with a fever, which we 
feared was typhoid, and we 
sent him down to Busra a few 
days later. Most of the division, 
we heard, had already gone 
on and encamped at Azizieh, 
fifty miles ahead, waiting for 
more troops and munitions, 
and in touch with the enemy. 
Kut itself was in a state of 
great activity, turning itself 
as rapidly as the water-borne 
traffic could allow it into an 
advanced base, and sorting, for- 
warding, hurrying on ammu- 
nition, stores, and equipment 
of all sorts. 

All the principal houses were 
occupied by the busy gilded 
staff. Generals there seemed 
to be in plenty, who were soon 
to take an unnatural interest 
in the building of our new 
hospital, which lay on the 
road between the town and 
the camp, and so came in for 
very frequent visits by the 
Brass Hats. Our big Base 
Hospital tents called forth much 
comment, and it was not long 
before it was impressed upon 
us that such valuable canvas 
would not be allowed to 
remain so near the Front. 
Orders were soon received to 
have them struck and replaced 
by huts, so within ten days 
or so we were taking down 
our carefully dressed rows of 
tents and watching the ubiqui- 
tous R.E. put up generously 
designed erections of wood 
and matting. The work went 
steadily on, and for the next 
four or five weeks we had a 
busy but peaceful time, Every 
ether day or so a convoy 
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of sick and wounded would 
arrive from Azizieh, and from 
time to time we sent one down 
the river, each time depleting 
our scanty staff. Our own full 
complement of personnel and 
equipment rolled up in due 
course, and the hospital and 
its work pursued the even 
tenor of its way. We enjoyed 
the planning and erection of 
the different parts of the two 
hospitals, their wards and 
storerooms, operating rooms 
and dispensaries, kitchens and 
bathing plaees, isolation wards 
and offices. 

Troops and hospitals came 
steadily through us on their 
way to join the Division at 
Azizieh, and as time went on 
the activity on the wharves 
feverishly increased ; work went 
on all night by the aid of huge 
flares on the river bank, which 
was crowded with perspiring 
coolies, panting backwards and 
forwards between huge collec- 
tions of stores and the iron 
barges by the bank, shouting 
S. & T. sergeants, and worried 
officers, the whole constituting a 
thrilling but weird and ghostly 
picture, dimly seen through 
the dusty atmosphere. 

One night those gallant 
Punjabis, so keen on football 
at Busra, reached Kut, full of 
excitement, fearful that they 
might be too late for the great 
fight to come. One of them, 
poor Captain T » lay in 
hiding in his berth with a 
temperature of 105°, from an 
attack of malaria, and trem- 
bling with apprehension lest 
he should be landed and left 
behind. How greatly I wished 
he had been, when I saw? his 
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poor body laid aside for burial 
on his return journey a fort- 
night later! 

But they went on and were 
not too late, and they walked 
up to the barbed wire as if on 
manceuvres; but only some of 
them got back. 

In those days, for relaxation, 
we would take a gun and stroll 
out for an hour to bag a few 
sand-grouse, Of these dove-like 
birds there are very large num- 
bers; one could sometimes get 
them within 100 yards of camp, 
and could always be sure of a 
few. At times they fly about 
in such huge floeks that the 
neise of their wings and, even 
more, their peculiar cry, can be 
heard for greatdistances. Some 
good shooting can be had when 
they are flying down wind, for 
then they travel at a great 
pace. They are best got in 
the morning, when they are 
flying around between 8 and 
11 o'clock. Or we would ex- 
plore the town itself. “Kut of 
the Amir” is situated on the 
left bank of the Tigris, and 
built for the most part on the 
south and south-western part 
of a very complete loop of the 
river. East and west of it 
lie gardens and palm groves; 
opposite it, on the other bank, 
is the small mud village of 
“ Woolpress.” 

In peaee time Kut (pro- 
nounced K6dt) is the seat of 
@ small military post, and it 
ships much grain. 

The town itself contains 
seme 5000 inhabitants, mostly 
Arabs. The majority of the 
people are Mussulmans; but 
there are also Jews, Sabians, 
and Nestorian Christians. The 
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town consists of an extended 
river front, perhaps half a mile 
in length; and back from this 
and running roughly at right 
angles to the stream lie a series 
of streets at various intervals, 
and running more or less paral- 
lel to each other. Cross-streets 
between these are few and far 
between and very irregular. 
On the left, as you face the 
town from the river, is the 
Turkish ‘Serai,” with its 
roomy barrack square, its 
Headquarters offices, and its 
flagstaff. Just behind it stands 
the mosque and the lofty min- 
aret, famous for its graceful 
proportions and topped by its 
turquoise dome. To the right 
of the Serai lie the bazars, 
the lower and lesser one par- 
allel to the river, the main 


one at right angles to 
this. Both are covered in 
by matting spread over 


wooden rafters, but are very 
inferior to those at Amarah. 
In the hot weather these 
sheltered arcades prove a wel- 
come refuge from the fierce 
rays of the sun, but in w-uter 
they are dark and foul, squalid 
and dirty. On each side of the 
bazar street is a raised plinth 
and a row of eubieles, in which 
the owners squat behind their 
piles of wares. At night each 
cubicle is closed by folding 
wooden doors, which are 
securely fastened by clumsy 
iron-padlocked staples, and a 
night watchman patrols the 
deserted market, or sits and 
doses as the fancy takes him. 

Farther to the right, houses 
and khans stretch away to 
the garden at the eastern 
end, whilst between the houses 
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and the river lies a strip of 
bare, uneven bank, that serves 
all the purposes of a wharf. 

Scattered about here and 
there, but mostly towards the 
western end, are a few good 
two-storey houses, well built 
of brick. Each is built four- 
square around an inner court, 
upon which open verandahed 
rooms and the winding stair- 
way te the roof. In the 
middle of the flagged court- 
yard is a small drain -hole 
leading to a large cess - pit 
underneath, which in very wet 
weather sometimes gets over- 
full and is not over-sweet. 
The poorer houses are merely 
larger or smaller hovels, built 
of mud or mud-dried brick, 
aided by a few poles and pieces 
of matting. Often several are 
built around a single ceurt- 
yard or area, surrounded by 
an encircling wall, within 
which are generally an odd 
palm-tree or two, a drain and 
@ mud oven, common to the 
community. Here the women 
sit winnowing or grinding 
their corn, cooking their 
‘“kabaabs,” which resemble 
thick pancakes, or playing with 
their grubby and nearly naked 
children. Later on, when the 
siege was in full swing, most 
of these contained at least one 
underground dug-out, into 
which the poor wretches 
crewded during the worst 
bombardments. Many of the 
“short cuts” that were made 
between the parallel streets 
passed through these poorer 
quarters, and enabled one to 
see something of the family 
life of these descendants of 
Ishmael. 
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With an average depth of 
@ quarter of a mile from the 
river, the town on the north 
side ends irregularly on the 
open plain between the arms 
of the great loop of the river. 
Here, in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, lies a tract of 
uneven dusty ground covered 
with the village refuse, rubbish 
heaps, dead dogs, and scores 
of living ones, Just beyond 
this zone of smelly no man’s 
land one stumbles on a 
straggling graveyard, where 
lie the marks of those returned 
to dust. A few hundred yards 
farther stand up in bold relief 
a line of brick kilns, like mar- 
tello towers set to watch over 
the little town, and only too 
soon to be used for this pur- | 
pose on our own behalf. 

November was yet young 
when the riparian activity 
reached its climax, the-general- 
issimo and his gilded staff de- 
parted in a blaze of glory, and 
Kut was left, it seemed, to 
desolation and to us. The 
quiet of the place was painful. 
The Brigade had left, and but 
a few companies of infantry 
and half a dozen guns re- 
mained, theugh small batches 
of troops and cavalry continued 
to come through. Also a new 
and large hospital arrived, with 
tents enough for 500, and pro- 
ceeded to settle down beside us. 
Work on the new Fort by the 
ferry near the footbridge pro- 
ceeded steadily, and our hos- 
pital grew as near perfection 
as we could make it with the 
materials and labour at our 
command. Our Surgeon- 
General had seen it and ap- 
proved but we hoped it would 
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never be put to a severe test— 
five or six hundred wounded 
might perhaps call for accom- 
modation temporarily, but we 
little expected thousands, 

In view of the uncertain 
attitude of a force of Beni 
Lam Arabs a few miles away 
under the hills, we also put 
in a good deal of work in 
preparing perimeter breast- 
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works and small _ trenches 
around our hospital as part of 
a local defence scheme, which 
at one time appeared likely to 
assume prime importance. 

For the rest, we dealt with 
our convoys, speculated on the 
date of the coming battle, 
and waited with a none too 
sanguine impatience for news 
of the result, 


IV. 


Boom! boom! boom! Faintly 
the sound of distant guns was 
borne to us on the north wind. 
It was the 2nd of December, 
and, tired and hungry, we were 
sitting down to a late break- 
fast and talking inconsequently, 
but the unmistakable sound 
made us sit up and stare at 
each other. ‘By God! those 
are guns, , said one, and 
we were up and outside the 
tent in a second, listening for 
a repetition of the ominous 
sound. Boom! boom: Yes, 
there was no doubt about it, 
and all the tales and rumours 
of disaster we had been hearing 
at intervals for the past ten 
days suddenly seemed to take 
concrete form, and the ghastly 
truth of it all was borne in 
upon us. We conjured up 
visions of our struggling, re- 
treating troops being pressed 
by a relentless foe, and 
having to fight hard to keep 
him off. 

Boom! boom! they must be 
eight or ten miles away yet. 
Ged! what sort of a time have 
they had for the last sixty 
miles if they are still being so 
pressed within a mile or two 








of Kut, where they mean to 
stand? Such the unspoken 
question that rises unbidden to 
our lips, and we seem to realise 
in a flash something of the 
past ten days’ horror through 
which the old 6th Division has 
passed. 

For a dreadful week we have 
been struggling to cope with 
the streams of wounded that 
have been poured in on us in 
shipload after shipload. Night 
and day have we all been 
working te tend and to pass 
on thousands of poor devils, 
masses of crumpled humanity, 
until our very souls are sick 
within us, but nothing has so 
brought home to us the plight 
of the struggling army as has 
this booming of the distant 
guns, Never shall I forget 
those days before the siege 
when the spectre of disaster 
walked the air and treubled 
our dreams, nor the way in 
which we first heard that any- 
thing was wrong. 

Soon after the Army Com- 
mander had left us to join the 
division, we had begun to con- 
jecture when the fight would 
take place. It will be to-day, 
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we would say, But the morrow 
would come and still no battle. 
Then one day, at last, news 
came that it had commenced ; 
that our gallant fellows had 
driven the enemy out of his 
position; that he was being 
pursued. All seemed going 
well, and we thought of Chriat- 
mas in Sinbad’s City. But the 
next day a silence, an ominous 
absence of news—‘‘had they 
gone on? were they in Bagh- 
dad?” But no, next day a 
whispered rumour, like a breath 
of icy cold wind, struck us 
dumb, and made us shiver as 
with an ague. “The enemy,” 
thus it ran, “has retaken the 
position; there has been a 
night attack—heavy casualties 
—the division is retreating on 
Azizieh!” Surely ’tis merely 
& rumour, such cannot happen 
te us, to those splendid troops 
who have done so much! But 
the rumour is insistent, and 
presently is strengthened by 
orders over the wire to us to 
prepare for large numbers of 
wounded. Ill news travels 
fast; again that icy wind; 
“the army is retiring.” Again 
word from our Medical Head— 
“have evacuated 3500” —the 
past perfect tense! where the 
devil shall we put them? We 
will send some of the boats 
straight through to Amarah! 
Bat the M.T.O. thinks other- 
wise—only one boat out of six 
may go through, so all the 
wounded on the rest must be 
disembarked and taken to hes- 
pital! How we can expand ac- 
commodation for 900 into that 
of 4000 is now the problem. 
We must have more tents, 
and tents we get, and start 


pitching them for dear life. 
Our staffs respond to our call 
and work with a will, and our 
sections grow to the size of a 
complete unit, whilst the newly- 
arrived Stationary Hospital be- 
comes @ forest of canvas. Soon 
the rush comes, and we are 
strained to the utmost; boat 
after beat is unloaded; fetch 
and carry, accommodate and 
feed, examine and tend and 
treat, is the order of the day, 
—we do our best. Offers of 
aid by fatigues, er of carts, 
or in any way they can serve 
us, are sent in by our friends 
of the regiment and the bat- 
tery, whilst a portion of a 
stranded field ambulance gives 
ofits best. Major Dashwood of 
the F.A, is everywhere at once, 
arranging, encouraging, day 
and night. A huge two-decked 
derelict barge is commandeered, 
strewn with S. and T. hay, and 
hundreds of the slighter cases 
bedded down therein. Captain 
G—— establishes a huge 
“goffee stall” on the bank 
near the Serai, and with soup 
and hot milk cheers the hearts 
of those that are ready to 
perish. It is a nightmare, a 
week one hopes never to repeat. 
On one of the boats one finds 
a deck-load of officers, amongst 
them many familiar faces look- 
ing worn and pained; some of 
them are of those who hurried 
through Kut a few days ago, 
“fearing to be late.” ‘And 
what of the others, old man?” 
we ask. “Oh! it’s dreadful, 
F——, there are only two of 
us left; Billy’s gone, Jack died 
yesterday, T—— and M—— 
this morning, Watson was 
killed just before the barbed 
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wire.” “I? Oh, I had just 
eut a couple of strands when 
I was bowled over.” 

We get to work again with 
a lump in the throat, and curse 
all war and violence and the 
man who started it. The second 
day we send away a sick con- 
voy down the river, and with 
them goes the Army Com- 
mander and his Staff, but the 
day following we get another 
shock, for rumour hath it that 
the convoy is held up by Arabs 
and cannot get through. 

Two companies are de- 
spatched to help, but twenty- 
four heurs later they return, 
convoy and all. The same day 
we hear there is every chance 
of Kut being attacked by the 
Arab force which still hovers 
about, and we improve our 
defenees and arm all who can 
hold a rifle. The last day of 
November brings us news that 
Townshend has detached a 
brigade, which is hurrying 
down to Kut, and our convoy, 
taking all wounded it possibly 
can, onee more essays the pas- 
sage of the river to Amarah. 
This time we hear no more, and 
they get through; but next day, 
at the urgent request of those 
whe know most, we load every 
available craft with every pa- 
tient we can send, and feel 
that we are on the eve of big 
events. The atmosphere is 
pessimistie— another rumour 
brings the disquieting news 
that the detached brigade has 
been recalled to Townshend,— 
what does this mean? Is it 
the beginning of the end, the 
forerunner of a tragedy? Or 
will they pull through? 

But now the Army, er what 
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is left of it, is nearly here; 
we are hearing the guns. The 
“‘defence officer” runs in and 
tells us to fall in every man 
who can stand, and we await 
events with breathless interest. 
The guns are silent now, and 
an hour of suspense passes; 
but presently out of the dusty 
distance emerges the head of 
the retreating column, and we 
heave a sigh of relief. First 
of all arrives a mounted officer, 
bedraggled and overwrought, 
and craves some food. The 
while he eats veraciously, his 
excited tongue gives to us his 
ewn picture of the past fast- 
moving events. Overwrought 
and unstrung, he almost 
babbles his momentous story, 
and we realise something of 
the strain our fellows have 
just undergone. We. forth- 
with set every available cook 
cooking as he never coeked 
before, whereby we may help 
to feed our weary comrades 
as soon as they arrive. And 
they soon begin te de so, 
Guns, cavalry, transport-carts, 
and stragglers, group by group, 
appear, dusty and weary, yet 
cheery withal, and not down- 
hearted. Their ground is al- 
lotted, and they are soon 
sitting about resting and hav- 
ing a snack of food or soup, 
which we all hasten to give 
them. 

We of Kut are not sorry 
to see them. For days past 
we have been existing in lively 
expectation of being attacked, 
and having to turn to every 
man-jack of us, sick or sound, 
to defend ourselves for our 
lives’ sake, for the Arabs give 
ne quarter. 
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Now, so do numbers cheer 
one, we feel safe again, though 
we know we must be besieged 
in this horrible little mud 
town; and with Pepys we 
exclaim, “and what shall be 
the end of it, God knows!” 

Another chum arrives, dog- 
tired and dirty; he has no kit 
save that on his back. Can I 
give him breakfast and a shirt? 
Why not a hot bath first, say 
I? ‘*My dear chap,” he gasps, 
“you save my life; I haven’t 
had my clothes off for ten 
days!” One after another 
they roll up, and we are glad 
to keep our mess-tent and 
kitchen busy feeding them. 
They have had practically 
nothing for three days, and 
they are ravenous. 

Only a portion of the Army, 
with baggage and waggons, 
reached Kut on the 2nd Dec- 
ember. The main body bivou- 
acked for the night a few miles 
outside, and marched in un- 
molested and unruffied on the 


On the 5th December the 
siege began in earnest, and 
the enemy was soon busy 
sending his shrapnel scream- 
ing over the western palm 
grove. As our hospital camp 
lay just beyond it, we came 
in for a goodly share of its 
attentions, and our A.D.M.S. 
began to look about for an- 
other site. That evening our 
cavalry were sent away: they 
stole out. at night, and got 
through the incomplete cordon 
that was drawing in around 
us; but with their depart- 
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3rd, and there was a day’s 


peace. It had been a mag- 
nificent effort, that splendid 
retreat on top of a hard- 
fought battle, and all honour 
is due to those who made 
it. Next day digging began 
in earnest along a line pre- 
viously prepared from the 
fort near the ferry, and across 
the neck of the loop to its 
western arm. 

Fortunately the Turk was 
dead-beat, and not at all ready 
to worry us, so that the work 
went on uninterruptedly for 
two or three days. In the 
evening on the 4th, and during 
the night, there was a good 
deal of sniping; the bullets 
came whizzing over and 
through our tents, and one 
unlucky wounded man was 
again hit in hospital. Some 
of them seemed to come from 
the town, and doubtless did 
so, for it is the way of the 
Arab to kick those who seem 
to be getting the worst of it. 


ure the door was shut, and 
we knew ourselves invested 
and cut off from the outside 
world. 

On the 6th the shelling of 
our camp increased, and it be- 
came evident we should have 
tomove. One sweet messenger 
of death burst over the wet 
bob’s tent, and lumps of its 
case tore through his tent, 
smashed his box, and landed 
in his little dug-out. For- 
tunately he was not in resi- 
dence at the time, but it 
made him think; whilst my 
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Indian servant, who was 
standing by, presently woke 
up to find himself running 
round in circles, whereat, when 
he had recovered, he was in- 
tensely amused. Those of us 
who had never been under 
shell fire before were inclined 
to take it very coolly at first. 
Bat after being nearly hit 
once or twice, we developed 
a healthy respect for an ap- 
proaching shell, and ceased 
to take unnecessary risks. 

So the Bazar was emptied 
of its wares and its occupants 
in double - quick time, and 
every available sweeper turned 
on tocleanit up. That night, 
at 8 o’elock, we commenced 
to move our hospital —lock, 
stock, patients, and staff; and 
by 5 AM. next morning we 
were installed in our new 
quarters, and had left for 
ever the buildings we had 
erected with so mueh thought 
and labour. In a very short 
time they had been razed to 
the ground and used for fire- 
wood. 

Moving house in the dead 
of night was a weird experi- 
ence, Fatigues were out of 
the questien, so, with the 
help of a few S, and T. carts, 
we did it ourselves. Back- 
wards and forwards, stumbling 
along over uneven and scarcely 
known roads and streets in the 
pitchy darkness, we struggled 
through the work and wrestled 
with our heavy stores and 
equipment. Patients went first. 
Giving orders that those who 
could walk should do so, and 
start at eight o’cloek, and 
that the rest should be car- 
ried, we ate a hasty dinner 
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before taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. Great was my sur- 
prise to find, a few minutes 
later, that all but a very few 
of my 300 had discovered 
their ability to move unaided, 
and had legged it away to 
the new refuge. The very 
few had either broken legs or 
were semi-moribund. Neces- 
sity is sometimes the mother 
of locomotion. 

But we soon discovered that 
we had quitted the frying-pan 
merely to fall into the fire. It 
will be remembered that one 
portion of the Bazar runs 
along the river bank, whilst 
the other lies at right angles 
to it. Close by, on the bank, 
was one of the few possible 
sites for our guns, and three 
or four were soon established 
within a few yards of us, The 
Turks soon did their utmost 
to knock these out, and as a 
natural consequence scored a@ 
good many hits on the hospital. 
Within a very few days we 
had several casualties, both 
amongst the wounded and our 
staff, and our own escapes 
were narrow and numerous. 
We realised to our dismay that 
our Hospital was by no means 
one of the safest places in 
Kut, but it was secure from 
most rifle fire, and there was 
nowhere else te go, so we had 
to stick it. 

We ourselves got quarters 
in a tiny Arab house a few 
yards away, and made our- 
selves comfortable enough as 
things went in those days. 
Other hospitals were no better 
off. The Field Ambulances 
found accommodation in vari- 
ous parts of the town, but none 
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could avoid the enemy’s shells, 
and all suffered casualties from 
time to time. But during the 
first two days in our new 
quarters the artillery duel was 
of an intermittent and desul- 
tory character, and we spent 
our time “consolidating our 
position.” Everybody was 
cheery and intensely busy; 
the trenches grew in depth 
and the parapets in height; 
gun emplacements were pre- 
pared, and parties of the 
enemy moving about within 
range were shelled, just to 
show them that we were not 
downhearted. ‘ Woolpress ” 
village across the river was 
occupied, and its fortification 
by trench digging and so forth 
rapidly proceeded with. It 
was still possible in these first 
days to go out on the river 
bank without the certainty of 
getting sniped—but this im- 
munity did not last long, and 
five long months were to pass 
before one could again take 
the air by the old Tigris. At 
the river end of the Bazar 
a little general store shop still 
existed with open doors, and 
all day long had a crowd 
of eager purchasers, mostly 
Tommies, around it. Such 
looked ahead, and thought 
the time might come when 
a few extra stores would 
make a big difference. We 
secured a few for our own 
mess, but there came a time 
when we cursed ourselves bit- 
terly for not exercising more 
forethought and laying in a 
larger stock whilst it was still 
available. 

The little store was sold out 
in a couple of days, and it 


never opened its shutters again, 
for the last time I saw it all 
that remained was a ragged 
heap of bricks, 

On the 9th the Turks got 
busy and shelled us eonsid- 
erably, and some stretcher- 
bearers and a “bhistie” were 
killed in the hospitals. There 
was a tussle for the boat- 
bridge, which we held by a 
detachment on the far side and 
a force on the hither. Two 
officers were killed and _ lost, 
and the gallant general of the 
Blank Brigade made a noble 
effort to retrieve them that 
will not be forgotten by those 
who were there, We heard 
something of the story—how 
that alone he rushed across the 
bridge when he saw his young- 
sters fall, and endeavoured 
himself to carry back the one 
he could reach. That same 
night a heroic sapper and 
another swam the river, in 
itself no mean feat, and blew 
up the bridge from the far 
side, under the very noses of 
the enemy. This was a per- 
formance that more than 
merited the V.C., but, since 
poor Kut was never relieved, 
the deed is lost in unjust 
oblivion. 

On the fellowing day old 
man Turk made five separate 
attacks on our line, but was 
beaten off with loss each time, 
and the shelling of the town 
grew steadily fiercer. 

In the hospitals half a 
dozen were killed and several 
wounded. Many of the towns- 
people were hit,—men, women, 
and children. So sad was it 
to see the poor little creatures 
suffering from ghastly wounds. 
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One little maid was led in to 
us, actually walking, with a 
huge shell-wound in the lower 
part of her back that had 
wrenched away skin and flesh 
and bone—yet she lived to 
become a hospital favourite, 
and was oured and playing 
with her companions by the 
end of March. 

Sunrise on the 11th brought 
with it another fierce attack, 
In the midst of the pande- 
monium of shrieking shell 
and clattering rifle fire, the 
“muezzin,” the call to prayer 
of the steadfast Mussulman, 
rose clear and sweet from high 
up the minaret, above the 
din of human strife. One’s 
thoughts turned heavenward 
and wondered if le bon 
Dieu was noticing this ignoble 
squabble amongst the pigmies 
down below—and, if he 
noticed, cared ! 

The hospital again came in 
for its share; a few were 
wounded and the roof was set 
on fire, and we were coming to 
look upon that sort of thing as 
part of the day’s work. But 
we had plenty to do without 
that, for casualties steadily 
rolled in and kept us hard at 
our own peculiar and sadden- 
ing job. 

Day by day our foes at- 
tacked, and daily did they 


bombard the wretched town.’ 


We had a bad morning on the 
13th, for many “ whizz-bangs ” 
found their billet in our de- 
voted hospital. One in par- 
ticular I remember, for it burst 
close to my office door and 
wounded four of my hospital 
staff, two of whom soon died, 
and could ill be spared. A 
VOL. CCI.—NO. MCCXVIII. 
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violent burst was followed by 
a choking cloud of fumes and 
of bricks and dust, through 
which it was difficult to find 
the poor moaning “bhistie” 
who lay huddled up with half 
his side blown away. We 
lifted him carefully and laid 
him aside out of the line that 
gun was firing on, and soon 
his spirit: fled. 

Another shell landed in our 
little dispensary and smashed 
half our bottles, and yet an- 
other came hurtling through 
the wall of one of the cubicles 
and showered its bricks and 
mortar all over the three poor 
devils who were lying there. 
One of these, an Indian ser- 
geant with a broken leg, had 
the same leg broken again, 
besides a torn scalp and other 
wounds, To have our patients 
thus knocked about made us 
wild; it did not seem fair for 
them to have to go through 
a second mending. My office 
appearing to act as a magnet, 
it seemed to me a good idea 
to move it, but my little clerk, 
feeling comfortable and secure 
in his corner, with a thick wall 
on one danger side and bales 
of hay on another, was loath 
to leave, so I gave in; but 
when a day or two later an- 
other whizz-bang burst on the 
threshold, I had to insist on 
transferring it to a healthier 
spot. Had I not done so, I 
had not lived to write this, 
for soon afterwards a “ windy 
Lizzie” landed plumb on the 
roof and burst within into a 
thousand pieces. 

But we were full of hope 
and expectation of our early 
relief, As early as the 8th 
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did our General, in whom we 
all had sublime faith, send 
round his first circular to let 
us know that reinforcements 
were expected at Sheikh Sa’ad 
in the following week, and we 
presumed they would soon 
make their way up to us, 
though we gave them to 


Christmas or a little longer. 
Six weeks, we thought, would 
be the outside limit. But the 
end of the six weeks was to 
come and to bring with it 
the first of a long series of 
disappointments, which were 
by far the hardest parts of 
the siege to bear. 


Vi, 


The next week was full 
enough of unpleasant inci- 
dents, and the weather steadily 
grew colder. In the early 
part of it our hospital suffered 
a sad and serious loss in the 
deaths of three of our wounded 
staff, and our Bazar roof was 
again set on fire by shells. I 
myself had another narrow 
escape, but suffered nothing 
more than a temporary bron- 
chitis from the fumes. Such 
little accidents were, however, 
sufficient to enable one to 
imagine the agony of the 
“gassed”? in Europe, and we 
thanked God that Abdul had 
none of that villainous variety 
of projectile. One day a group 
ef warrant officers, who were 
lunching together in their dug- 
out, was scattered, and killed 
or maimed by a “windy Lizzie” 
that landed fairly on the roof 
and burst amongst them in- 
side, One, more lucky than 
the rest, was killed outright ; 
two others, or what remained 
of them, died very soon; but 
the rest we managed to patch 
up. Shells are gross and 
clumsy things, and the wounds 
they make are terrible. The 
poor human body has no 
chance. They bash it, they 


tear it and mangle it; they 
wrench away brutally great 
chunks of it, and leave a bat- 
tered quivering thing, which 
to look upon gives one almost 
physical pain, They are in- 
delicate and beastly in their 
blind, blundering rage. To 
the surgeon, such indiscrim- 
inate violence is intensely ab- 
horrent; the clumsy damage 
to the beautiful, perfected 
human organism makes his 
professional spirit wince, and 
the ruthless disregard of 
anatomical detail, and _ the 
smashing up of nicely bal- 
anced interdependent organs, 
rouses his ire. He sees and 
pities the poor suffering man, 
—but more, he imagines and 
weeps for the hidden molecular 
shock to the ultimate particles 
of that bone, muscle, nerve, 
and brain that but a moment 
before were instinct with pul- 
sating and marvellous life. At 
such moments as these the 
“doctor man” curses all war 
and the economic necessities 
that bring it about, and he 
wonders at all the farcical talk 
and controversy over explosive 
and dum-dum bullets whilst 
the effects of shell fire are 
tolerated without a murmur. 
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Often he wishes it were his 
lot to see more of the excite- 
ment and glory of the game, 
and less of the soul-sickening 
sights that, in their cumulative 
effects, weary him to death and 
sometimes threaten to over- 
whelm him with depression. 
Of hard work and innumerable 
surgical operations there was 
of course more than enough, 
and the siege was many days 
old before we could snatch a 
few minutes for a “breather” 
away from the “wards.” 
When I did so it was to take 
a hurried stroll through the 
town and around part of its 
outskirts to the north with 
the incorrigible Major Dash- 
wood of the Punja Brigade 
Ambulance, whose chief de- 
light it was in these days to 
prowl around finding out all 
the danger zones in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and then 
to hale his friends away thither 
and point them out by personal 
demonstration. 

It was a dreary sight just 
outside the loopholed walls of 
the last houses and gardens. 
In the foreground a fiotsam 
and jetsam of débris, rubbish, 
a dead horse or mule or two 
with their legs in the air, an 
old cart, and a row of gun- 
limbers sheltering under a 
wall; in the middle distance 
the brick kilns, like giant 
truncated sugar-loaves, stand- 
ing out boldly above the sur- 
rounding plain, and to their 
left a slight ridge, marking 
the site of our middle line of 
trenches, Around the foot of 
the kilns could be seen a mound 
or two, and some irregularities 
in the ground indicating some 
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of our gun-pits, to improve 
which the gunners were work- 
ing hard. Two or three of 
the kilns had been turned into 
observation towers, and the 
heads and telescopes of the 
watchers could just be seen 
silhouetted above their rims. 
Yonder, a mile and a half 
away, the outline of the Fort 
stoed out slightly on the sky- 
line, and between us and it 
no sign of life was visible—a 
sense of desolation brooded 
over the deserted flat—but the 
crackling of rifles, the burst- 
ing of shells, and the ping of 
bullets as they passed over- 
head, or the sharp “pat” of 
one as it landed on a wall, 
were conclusive evidence of the 
activities of the rival forces 
that had gone to ground. 
And so back to our little 
mess of four in a small Arab 
house in Al Street, there to 
meet other one or two who 
have come in to smoke a pipe 
and exchange the latest “ gup.” 
’Tis said, we hear, in the 
Bazar that some of the enemy 
are trekking away northward. 
Good news! say we, but why? 
Are the Russians getting a 
move on at Kermanshah, or 
is it a mere canard? The 
latter, of course, is the truth; 
but, like drowning men, we 
eagerly catch at any straw, 
and at any rate it serves as 
food for the endless discussions 
on the prospects of our re- 
lief. But in these days there 
was little time for talk and 
discussion, or for aught but 
hard work. The hospital was 
full, and casualties steadily 
came along, either from the 
shelling or the continuous 
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sniping or from the attacks 
on the trenches. 

Usually at night there was 
a@ violent fusilade of rifle fire, 
and day by day the Turks 
sapped closer. 

The General frequently vis- 
ited the hospitals, but invari- 
ably found us busy in our 
operating theatre, mending 
some poor unfortunate, and so 
passed along. He would smile 
with the Indians and chat with 
Tommy, and cheer him up with 
his own splendid optimism, and 
every one felt the better for his 
visits. 

The General's dog appeared 
to have a rooted objection to 
shells. I was walking with 
him one day along one of the 
streets when presently over 
came a 4-inch and burst with 
a clatter near by; the little 
terrier didn’t wait for permis- 
sion, but, much to his master’s 
annoyance and disgust, whisked 
round, and incontinently ske- 
daddled for home as fast as his 
legs would carry him, and this 
habit he could by no means be 
broken of. 

On the 18th our mess was 
reduced to three, for “ Lance- 
lot” went sick and to hospital 
for a few days, but medical 
society is a co-operative one 
by instinct, and there was no 
lack of offers of help to make 
up for his loss. The same day 
witnessed that brilliant little 
sortie from the trenches by 
some of our men at the Fort, 
which resulted in the bayonet- 
ing of a good thirty Turks, 
and the taking of a few 
prisoners, with little or no loss 
to ourselves. 

Within a week of Christmas 
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we began to dwell on thoughts 


of home. What were they 
thinking of Kut? Did they 
know yet that we were be- 
leaguered, and were they 
worrying about us? God for- 
bid!. Should we be relieved 
by Christmas? Some thought 
so, but the most likely conjec- 
ture seemed to be January 10 
—another three weeks! 

Hearing one day that there 
were a lot of letters of sorts 
at the post-office still unde- 
livered, Dashwood and I wended 
our way thither to see. Dole- 
fal and dreary were the post- 
men and their stifled charge; 
it was bad luck indeed to be 
boxed up and find themselves 
out of a job. A few shells and 
an unhealthy number of snipers’ 
bullets had rendered their first- 
floor office, which looked out 
on the river bank, a most un- 
desirable residence, and there 
was a goodly litter of un- 
claimed letters and parcels, 
mostly addressed to our friends 
outside, or to those who had 
already joined the great ma- 
jority. A parcel of cigarettes 
was a welcome find, but we 
got no letters, and went away 
with our hopes dashed, and a 
grouch against the fate that 
interfered with the last mail 
that should have reached us 
before the investment. 

At dawn on the 20th we 
awoke to the scream of a shell 
passing close over the mess and 
the sound of a brisk fusilade. 
It resulted in the usual bunch 
of casualties ; two or three were 
killed in one of the field ambu- 
lances, and our water pump 
hose-pipe was riddled by shrap- 
nel. 
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One poor devil of a ser- 
vant sitting cleaning plates for 
his master’s breakfast got in 
the way of a shell and lost 
both his legs, and his life soon 
afterwards. Some one in some 
little Indian village would wait 
in vain for his return, till his 
name became but a memory of 
the time when the sahib-log 
went mad. 

Succeeding this outburst 
came a period of comparative 
calm, which led up to the great 
storm on the 24th, and was de- 
void of incident save for an 
issue of “strawberry” jam in 
our ration and for the opening 
of the wireless for private 
cables. There was, of course, 
a rush to send messages, and 
the good-tempered staff-major, 
who had lightly undertaken 
the job of receiving them, found 
he had let himself in for more 
work than he bargained for. 

But the capacity of the wire- 
less was limited, and it had to 
be used with care, so that it 
took many days for some of 
the wires to get away. What 
a blessing that wireless was! 
Thereby we scored heavily over 
the besieged of the old days; for 
though the enemy cordon was 
drawn tight and all material 
communication was cut off, yet 
they could not stop our talking 
to the outside world, and brief 
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news of the progress of Arma- 
geddon, of the doings of our 
people, of the Relieving Force, 
and of home affairs, continued 
to find its way in. 

So we got our Reuters—an 
abbreviated edition, it is true, 
but still Reuters—and copies 
were supplied on any old pieces 
of paper to Heads of units, and 
were posted up at G.H.Q. They 
made a great difference to us, 
for they enabled us to follow 
the world’s events, properly 
discounted, to feel ourselves 
less cut off from all that mat- 
tered, and to keep alive the 
expectancy of early relief. 

We of the medical world 
were faced with an added 
anxiety, for that bugbear of 
surgeons, Tetanus, raised its 
ugly head in a few  iso- 
lated cases. Confined as we 
were in a dirty Eastern town, 
unable to get access to the 
fresh air, with a lot of animals 
and with a limited supply of 
antitoxin, the possibility of a 
serious extension of this dread 
disease caused us some un- 
happy hours. Fortunately our 
A.D.M.S., with his usual fore- 
thought, had already some time 
before wired for more of the 
precious fluid to come by aero- 
plane. The cases remained 
limited to a few, and to our 
relief the danger passed. 


VII. 


After a night of incessant 
firing, Christmas Eve was 
ushered in by a furious on- 
slaught on the Fort and an 
intense bombardment of the 
town, which continued through- 


out the whole day. A whole 
division of Turks swarmed 
around the Fort, and the 
fighting was fast and furious 
for hours. 

The Fort, situated on the 
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extreme right of our line 
across the peninsula, close to 
the river and at the western 
end of the Mohammed Abdul 
Hassan bend, was an enclosure 
some 150 yards square, at a 
guess, surrounded by a thiek 
ten-foot-high mud wall. This 
was loopholed in every direc- 
tion, and at one angle it pro- 
jected 20 yards or so to form 
a bastion. On the internal 
surface of the walls were fire- 
steps, and shelters, or bar- 
racks, for the garrison. To 
these were added _ trenches, 
traverses, and dug-outs of all 
sorts and directions. Outside 
a good deal of barbed wire 
had been set up, but the enemy 
had sapped pretty close. Fre- 
quent bombardments of the 
tiny place had knecked it 
about a good deal, and the 
violent shelling on Christmas 
Eve played sad havoc with 
the walls. But in spite of 
it all, the gallant garrison put 
up a great fight, and held the 
place for England. The Turks 
did their best to rush it, and 
came on gallantly in swarms, 
struggling over the rough 
ground, stumbling through 
and over the wire, and being 
shot down in hundreds. They 
reached and took the bas- 
tion. Clambering over such 
walls as were left, they drove 
our men back and through the 
second line of defence that had 
been built across the base of 
the projection. This was all 
they could manage, and they 
were not allowed to stay there 
for long. A few hours later 
the gallant Blank and Down- 
shires counter-attacked and 
drove them out, and no enemy 
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ever set foot therein again 
until the end of the siege. 
Abdul had lost very heavily 
indeed, and he never at- 
tempted a similar attack in 
force, Our own casualties 
during that fateful 24th were 
of course considerable, though 
but a fraction of those sus- 
tained by the attacking 
Turks, which were numbered 
in thousands. 

We in the town had our 
own particular trouble in the 
form of a very heavy bom- 
bardment, which spoilt the 
architectural beauties of the 
place very considerably. The 
hospitals, as usual, came in for 
a goodly share. Two sergeants 
in one hospital and _ three 
stretcher - bearers in another 
were killed and several were 
wounded, but none was hurt 
in our own. Amongst other 
losses in the town that day 
were three officers whom 
we could ill spare. Our 
popular senior gunner was 
standing with two others on 
H.Q. roof watching the play 
of the guns. As luck would 
have it, a Turkish shell fell 
right in the middle of the 
group. Captain B—— was 
killed outright, the Colonel’s 
leg and elbow were broken, and 
G—+t was also hit. In both 
cases the wounds were to 
prove fatal. In characteristic 
fashion the great - hearted 
Colonel refused to be carried 
below, but, with the aid of 
a comrade’s shoulder, hopped 
down the winding stair de- 
spite the agony of his dangling 
leg. 

His death a few days later 
cast a gloom over us all, for 
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his genial, hearty spirit was 
a greatly valued asset. 

It was a memorable Christ- 
mas Eve, and one none of us is 
likely easily to forget it. We 
were ourselves desperately busy. 
Fortunately Lancelot was back 
at work again, and “Trixie” 
and the “wet bob” got 
through a tremendous amount. 
The ‘wet bob” had been un- 
fortunate enough to get back 
from Busra after his illness 
just in time to be caught for 
the siege—a bit of bad luck he 
is now, I doubt not, bitterly 
regretting amongst the hills 
of Asia Minor, 

Christmas Day dawned quiet 
and peaceful, and remained so 
throughout. No gun was fired, 
and searcely a rifle-shot dis- 
turbed the almost uncanny 
silence, 

Was it due to exhaustion, 
or were both sides, we asked 
ourselves, loath to desecrate 
by violence the birthday of 
the Saviour of mankind, the 
great Prophet of Peace? Be 
that as it may, the day was 
calm and extraordinarily rest- 
ful, and the Padre held his 
two services without inter- 
ruption. For the Medicals, of 
course, there was no rest, 
and we could get to neither 
of them. For us of the heal- 
ing art the aftermath of 
strife means an abundance of 
work, It is for us to miti- 
gate, as far as in us lies, the 
pitiable suffering, and to re- 
construct to the best of our 
power some of the damaged 
fabric from the brawl of the 
yesterday. 

For our Christmas dinner 
we had carefully nurtured a 


duck, bought in the very early 
days; and Lancelot having 
likewise carefully preserved a 
birthday plum- pudding sent 
him by a fond mother, pro- 
duced it to match the bird, 
‘so all merrie” after a strenu- 
ous day. Our thoughts flew 
homeward. What were they 
doing in the old country ?— 
surely at times thinking of 
beleaguered little Kut, and the 
boys it contained. Doubtless 
as we sat around our deal 
table, covered by a hospital 
sheet, in a smudgy, squalid 
Arab cottage, and raised our 
glasses in silent toast to those 
we loved, they were doing the 
same in the cosey rooms of 
the dear homeland. We had 
planned a very different cele- 
bration of the feast. ‘“ Christ- 
mas in Baghdad” was often 
on our lips in the autumn, and 
visions had been conjured up 
of festive boards in the old 
Caliph’s capital. But the 
reality was “Christmas in 
Kut,” and a very different one 
at that; and as for Baghdad, 
our chances of seeing it had 
gone by the board. “For,” 
said we, “when we are relieved 
they’ll give us a rest, and we 
shall go down the river, whilst 
the other fellows go up and 
get the glory, and the flesh- 
pots of Sinbad’s city.” But we 
were wrong again! We were 
to see Baghdad without the 
flesh-pots, and they were des- 
tined for many hard knocks. 

The 26th was also quiet. 
The enemy was seen to be 
moving his guns. Why, we 
could only conjecture; prob- 
ably because of the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather; the 
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sky was overcast, and rain 
would render his movements 
difficult or impossible. 

The 28th saw a special order 
published to let us know that 
the Relief Force would start 
from Ali Gharbi on January 
the 3rd, and a counterblast in 
the rumour that the Turks 
were receiving reinforcements. 
That night was, I remember, 
rendered hideous by a lot of 
blind shelling on the part of 
our enemy. Lying exposed to 
shell fire at night is an un- 
pleasant business, and mud- 
brick walls seem but a poor 
protection against a hurtling 
50-lb. missile. You try to 
doze off, but are intermittently 
awakened by the “sizzing” 
scream of an approaching 
“obus.” You cock up an in- 
terested ear to judge whether 
you are exactly in the line of 
its flight or not, and if you 
are, and you have no dug-out, 
you await its fall with still 
greater interest, which is 
equalled by your relief when 
it bursts clear or lands with 
a “wump” in a neighbouring 
mud-hut. The next evening 
we had a mild practical de- 
monstration of what happens 
when you are exactly in the 
line, I had turned in early 
with bad “ growing pains” and 
a temperature. The others sat 
in the mess-room close by, with 
a couple of visitors. A “whizz- 
bang” came hissing through 
our mud wall, through the roof 
of our servants’ quarters, scat- 
tering segments right and left, 
and filling our little courtyard 
and our rooms with its poison- 
ous fumes. We were out in 
a@ second to investigate the 
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damage—they thought it was 
I who must be done in, but the 
only casualty was one of the 
slaves with a bullet in his 
thigh. Our visitors postponed 
the telling of their yarns and 
removed to a healthier spot. 
These “ whizz-bangs” are an- 
noying little beasts; they give 
no warning of their coming, 
and are on you before you 
have a chance to move. 

Very different was the mode 
of approach of a new kind of 
missile our friends over the 
way sent at us a week or two 
later. This took the form 
of a huge, spherical, bronze 
cannon-ball, about 15 inches 
in diameter, filled with bullets 
the size of walnuts. From a 
short range of a couple of 
thousand yards or less, it came 
buzzing over from the far side 
of the river, for all the world 
like a huge beetle. It burst 
on percussion with a loud bang 
into a thousand fragments, the 
larger of which could be fol- 
lowed with ease by the naked 
eye as they sailed through the 
air like cricket-balls. From 
collected pieces of the casing, 
which was of solid bronze and 
about an inch in thickness, it 
was possible to reconstruct the 
whole sphere, and to imagine 
the sort of engine of destruc- 
tion it was fired from. Pro- 
bably it was some ancient 
cannon or mortar dug out 
from a century-old sleep in 
Baghdad; it was used per- 
haps in the city’s successful 
defence against the mighty 
Nadir Shah, near two hundred 
years ago. 

The last few days of the 
old year passed fairly quietly, 
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save for bursts of firing in the 
trenches from time to time, a 
morning and evening “hate,” 
and the everlasting sniping. 
This accursed sniping took its 
steady toll of life in the streets 
of the town and from amongst 
the water-carriers, who ran 
down to the edge of the 
bank at night—and these 
were mostly women; from our 
working parties and from all 
others who went to and fro; 
and lastly, and so sadly, from 
the children as they played. 
Our own snipers were as con- 
stantly at work. They were 
posted at all points of vantage, 
mostly on house-tops, and by 
their efforts kept the enemy’s 
fire within reasonable limits, 

New Year’s Eve found our 
own little group none too 
cheery. We were dog-tired : 
myself peevish and irritable 
with fever and muscular rheu- 
matism, three of our colleagues 
sick, and our hospitals filled to 
overflowing. 

It was getting colder than 
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ever, and pneumonia was be- 
coming serious amongst the 
troops, 

But good news of the Rus- 
sians filtered through and 
cheered us up—how they were 
at Kermanshah, and pressing 
on to harry the Osmanli. Our 
own people also, it seemed, 
must be nearly ready ; another 
week or so and we should be 
joining hands with them, and 
our confinement would be 
ended. So does hope spring 
eternal in the human breast— 
but sometimes, as one expressed 
it, something goes wrong with 
the springs! 

However, we were seldom 
depressed. Our third member, 
‘‘ Trixie,” was invariably cheer- 
ful, and his sunny smile and 
unfailing good-humour were an 
invaluable asset to us when 
the novelty of being besieged 
wore off and the days grew 
longer. Our No. 4, like 
Martha, was troubled about 
many things, and had little 
use for sieges. 


VII. 


The New Year opened quiet- 
ly, but was scarcely two days 
old when a virulent bombard- 
ment suddenly started late in 
the afternoon. As luck would 
have it, our hospital seemed 
to be specially signalled out 
for punishment at the hands 
of some guns placed in a new 
position straight across the 
river, to the left of Woolpress 
village and the liquorice fac- 
tory. Shell after shell burst 
in our little grain-selling court- 
yard behind our main Bazar. 





Around this covered-in yard 
were arranged several beds, 
and opening out of it were 
little dark hovels which we 
had turned into wards with 
from two to six beds in each, 
The little round hole in the 
roof of each we had enlarged 
for light and air, These 
formed the Indian officers’ 
wards, after their previous 
ward in the old coffee-shop 
by the river, which also 
formerly accommodated our 
hospital office, had been evac- 
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uated. But in spite of it all 
no one was seriously hurt, 
though two men had a 
most marvellous escape. One 
“whizz- bang” burst in the 
doorway of the smallest 
“ward,” in which they were 
lying, and one of the two 
had his head within a foot 
of the door. Though un- 
touched by the shell frag- 
ments, his clothes, bed, and 
blankets were riddled by the 
iron segments, and the drums 
of both ears were burst! The 
other man, similarly, was not 
touched, but his water-bottle 
and belts hanging near his 
head were smashed to bits. 

Our guns, of course, replied, 
and added to the din. Within 
half an hour the enemy’s fire 
slackened and died away, but 
they had managed to plunk 
in a couple of hundred mes- 
sages of hate before they were 
got under. 

On the 3rd we got the first 
shower of rain, which was to 
cause us so much discomfort in 
the near future. It was very 
cold, and fuel was getting very 
scarce, but our greatest trouble 
at this time were the myriads 
of lice that infested clothes and 
bedding. Our wretched pa- 
tients would sit for hours pick- 
ing them off their blankets and 
shirts, or rather killing them 
in situ, choosing, if possible, a 
patch of sunlight to do it in, 
though this was difficult to find 
in our covered-in Bazar. We 
ourselves, too, became, from 
constant practice, quite expert 
in the arts of spotting and 
eatching them. The plague of 
lice lasted until the beginning 
ef spring, when they almost 





uncannily disappeared with the 
coming of the warmth. But 
hard on their heels marched, 
or rather jumped, an army of 
pulices irritantes, which, though 
less numerous than their pale- 
bodied predecessors, far ex- 
ceeded them in their agility 
and biting powers. But it is 
the way of the East ever to 
provide each season with its 
special pest wherewith to irri- 
tate and chide its human guests, 
If it be not lice, then it’s fleas, 
and if not fleas, then mosquitoes; 
failing mosquitoes, or in addi- 
tion thereto, the sand-fly is pro- 
vided. If a much-prayed-for 
wind springs up and blows 
them away, it brings with it a 
dust-storm and chokes you, or 
it blows so swiftly over a sun- 
baked desert that it scorches 
you and heats you till your 
head is like to burst. And if 
for some unaccountable reason 
none of these pests is in the 
ascendant, there is always the 
snake, the centipede, or the 
scorpion to fall back upon. 
And over and above all is the 
common fly, towhom, I suppose, 
in his myriads, pride of place 
should be given, for his num- 
bers in the East sometimes are 
almost incredible to those who 
have not experienced him, and 
his persistence wears one out. 
Never have I felt more grate- 
ful to any nation, I think, than 
to the Japanese when I came 
across the clockwork fly-catcher 
which they have introduced. 
It is good to watch its syrup- 
smeared cylinder revolving in- 
exorably and taking to their 
inevitable death thousands of 
your buzzing enemies. 

About this date, too, our 
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fresh meat, of an ordinary 
kind, gave out, and “bully” 
became the order of the day. 
All these things, however, lost 
their importance, and were 
overshadowed by the suspense 
in which we were held for the 
next week or two regarding the 
movements of the Relieving 
Force. Younghusband’s Brig- 
ade was supposed to have 
started from Ali el-Gharbi (el 
Gharbi=the west), and we 
hoped soon to hear of it 
farther up. Day by day we 
had seen column after column 
of Turks going down to Sinn, 
and doubtless beyond, to meet 
our fellows, and we knew there 
must be many thousands of 
them down there dug in and 
awaiting our onslaught. We 
knew, too, they had strength- 
ened their Ess Sinn position, 
but we never doubted the 
ability of the Relieving Force 
to get through, and were quite 
prepared to see Aylmer and 
Townshend shaking hands in 
the time-honoured way, and 
according to Cocker, before 
another ten days had gone by. 
They told us, too, of greetings 
from Russia’s Grand Duke to 
our Army Commander, and his 
expressed hope of meeting him 
soon in person. Reuters mean- 
while talked of some sort of 
compulsion at home, and of 
the thousands of bachelors still 
outside the Colours, and also, 
worse luck, of the sinking of 
the Persia, doubtless with 
mails for us on board. 
Lancelot now fell sick again, 
and reduced our mess to three; 
but the fiery Hepaton, whose 
quarters were unpleasantly 
near some of the guns, spent 
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much of his time with us. 
Poor friend Lambert continued 
to run a temperature, and de- 
veloped a lingering typhoidal 
illness which was to lead him 
to a much-lamented death. 
But the work went on; when 
one dropped out, those who 
were left took on his job. 
One came to realise that no 
man is essential; one knew 
that if he had to lay down 
his burden and join the great 
majority, another would take 
it up and carry on until ‘his 
turn, may be, came too. Life 
is immortal, its holders are 
but temporary. 

This first week saw the 
death of that very gallant 
gunner Colonel, the genial 
Irishman whom the whole 
force loved. In solemn pro- 
cession we laid him to rest 
to the fitting sound of guns 
and snipers’ rifles, which 
mingled their cruel voices with 
the Padre’s solemn tones. 

For the cemetery a small 
field or garden near the out- 
skirts of the town had been 
set apart. It was enclosed by 
a low mud wall, and it con- 
tained a few scattered palm- 
trees. Beneath their shade 
soon grew a rapidly spreading 
forest of small wooden crosses, 
and the padres were never at 
rest, At the gap in the wall 
that served as a gate a sentry 
was placed to guard the sane- 
tity of the place, and to pre- 
serve these crosses from the 
attentions ef the village rob- 
bers. The loneliness of those 
we left there always impressed 
me. I thought of the time to 
come when Kut would no 
longer be a bone of contention, 
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nor be garrisoned by British 
troops. Then we should be 
obliged to leave them, these 
many good fellows, to sleep 
their long sleep away from 
their native heath and those 
that loved them; to turn to 
dust in alien soil and amongst 
a hostile people. . 

One evening Trixie and I 
strolled forth to look up our 
Punjabi friends of “soccer” 
fame, We found them doing 
their “week in” in a palm 
grove on the outskirts of the 
town. Passing the sentry by 
the hole in the wall, we came 
upon their camp. But it re- 
sembled a rabbit-warren more 
than aught else. The whole 
enclosure was a mass of under- 
ground dug-outs, separated by 
narrow surface paths along 
which a few of the men were 
moving about in pursuance of 
their lawful occasions, but most 
of them were just coming up 
out of their holes, booted and 
spurred and about to fall in. 

The Colonel we found in the 
underground mess — a fairly 
capacious cavern, with a roof 
of corrugated iron and sand- 
bags, supported by wooden 
props. He and a subaltern 
were the only two left of the 
original crowd that had 
brought up a fine regiment 
two short months ago. We 
had but time to drink him 
‘good luck” before he was 
off with his men to take their 
turn in the trenches. ‘ We're 
going into the middle line,” he 
said ; “ worse luck! for they’re 
not half so comfy and safe as 
the first line; we get all the 
‘overs’ in the middle and lose 
@ good many men. So we do 
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here from snipers’ bullets, 
which are continually drop- 
ping amongst us.” 

Late at night on the 5th 
there was suddenly a terrific 
burst of firing — rifle, star- 
shell, bomb, and gun—so that 
we thought they must have 
launched another heavy attack 
on the first line. It lasted for 
an hour, and a good many 
shells were sent into the town 
also, and then died away. 
Next morning it appeared that 
no attack had “ materialised.” 
They had either got the “ wind 
up,” or merely wished to show 
us that there were plenty of 
them still there, in spite of 
the thousands that had trekked 
down-river to deal with Aylmer, 
These necturnal bursts of firing 
were events of frequent occur- 
rence, for the two lines of 
trenches were now very close 
to each other—twenty or thirty 
yards in some places—and both 
sides were always on the qui 
vive. The Turks often loosed 
off many thousands of rounds 
for no apparent reason. Some- 
times we replied, but always 
with one eye on our stock of 
ammunition. 

On the10th the town suffered 
another severe “evening hate,” 
and my new office again narrow- 
ly escaped destruction ; but the 
40- pounder proved to be a 
“‘dud,” and buried itself in the 
Hospital Quarterguard oppo- 
site. Later on, when doing 4 
night round after “ lights out,” 
I came across three of the 
guard calmly sleeping over the 
precious missile, fatefully ignor- 
ing, as is the way of these 
children of the unchanging 
East, the chance of its chang- 
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ing its mind and blowing them 


to bits. I carefully preserved 
one of these “duds” for some 
days, in the hope of getting a 
gunner to draw its fang, but 
they weren’t for it, and advised 
its speedy removal to the river. 
So this, to my regret, had to 
be done, and at the dead of a 
dark night it was consigned to 
a watery grave. But the 9th 
brought us great news, and 
the town was all agog. The 
R.F., the Relieving Force, had 
beaten the enemy at Sheikh 
Sa’ad, so the report said, the 
Turks were retreating, and our 
people were pursuing them, 
albeit “slowly,” owing to the 
bad going. Although we had 
had rain and we knew what silt 
soil was like when it is wet, 
yet we didn’t altogether like 
that word “slowly”; it sug- 
gested “fatigue” and difficul- 
ties. And when the evening 
came and with it a rumour 
that we were to be put on 
“half rations,” our optimism 
got a shock and we felt that 
the success was not an unquali- 
fied one. Next day there was 
no news, and the weather was 
vile. It was damp and wet 
and cold; the roads, or rather 
unmade lanes, were indescrib- 
ably muddy and sloppy, and 
one slipped, splashed, and slith- 
ered rather than walked. There 
was no fuel save for the barest 
necessities, the sky was over- 
cast, and the outlook grey and 
miserable. Our ‘“ Lancelot” 
fell sick again, this time with 
an illness that was to keep him 
away from us for nearly three 
months, and poor Lambert was 
worse. Huddled up in our 
thickest clothes, we considered 
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and reconsidered our prospects, 
conjectured and guessed at 
what was happening down be- 
low; surmised and supposed, 
and, generally, went through 
the first of those periods of 
trying suspense which we were 
later to become so familiar with 
from their frequent repetition. 

Restless and stiff, I took a 
walk to the “East End” by 
the “A” short cut, to ex- 
change a word with Gasbard 
and the “Fat Boy” of the 
Rajputs, who were quartered 
down there, and to gain their 
roof, like Sister Anne, and 
look around. 

Of these alley - ways or 
“short cuts” through the town 
from east to west, four or 
five had been made, They 
were labelled alphabetically. 
Each one had its appropriate 
letter stuck up on a board 
at corners or difficult turns, 
to keep one to the right track. 
“A” road passed along the 
south-west or riverside Bazar 
throughout its length, and 
then dived through a maze 
of “khans,” stables, private 
houses, and passages, until it 
ended in the palm grove in 
the S.E. of the town. It 
was the weirdest road. The 
khan, or inn, was a dirty 
yard surrounded by a ver- 
andah, from which led off 
rooms or stables as the needs 
of the moment demanded, 
Crossing it, you cut across 
the corner of a small hovel 
which in these days was used 
to stable a friendly old flea- 
bitten Arab pony, whose un- 
happy death in April, under 
the orders of the Food Con- 
troller, we all lamented. 
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Leaving the stable, you passed 
through a nondescript court 
on into the courtyard of the 
R.E, Headquarters, where, if 
you nosed about, you would 
find yourself amongst the 
bomb - makers, with their 
jam-tins and old nails; 
the mortar manufacturers, 
the makers of Roman cata- 
pults and other improvised 
engines of destruction, of scal- 
ing-ladders and carpentry of 
all sorts, and a hundred other 
evidences of the sleepless ac- 
tivity of the engineers. Leav- 
ing them you passed through 
an open piece of ground shield- 
ed from transfluvial snipers by 
a wall, and full of elaborate 
dug-outs prepared by the pio- 
neers. Thence the road dipped 
to cross a weak spot and avoid 
the attentions of the enemy 
on the far bank. Up again 
to ground-level, you passed 
through some Tommies’ quar- 
ters, and then dived below one 
of the main streets. Climbing 
up on the far side of this you 
found yourself in the chambers 
of some Turkish baths, domed 
and vaulted like a cathedral 
crypt, and nearly as dark, but 
now fitfully illuminated by the 
crude oil lights, or the cooking 
fires of the Hindu bearers who 
lived there. Another dip be- 
neath another road brought 
you to the living-rooms of a 
house occupied by the Rajputs, 
and near your journey’s end, 
for across the next street lay 
the mess, and those you came 
to see, And so up to the flat 
roof, by the usual winding 
stair in the wall of the usual 
ceurtyard. The house-top was 
some twenty -five feet square, 


and around three sides of it 
was a four-foot brick wall, 
On the fourth or eastern side, 
a palisade of sheet zinc of the 
same height had been erected, 
with a few sandbags around 
its loophole. The walls were 
loopholed at intervals of three 
yards or so, for the convenience 
of our snipers and ebservers. 
Two or three snipers were al- 
ways on duty here. Each sat 
on a brick or two close by his 
loophole, with his eye glued to 
a telescope. Within reach of 
his hand he had spare am- 
munition, and by his side lay 
an accumulating heap of empty 
cartridge cases. From time to 
time the short “plock” of a 
rifle rang eut, as one or other 
of them spotted an exposed 
head in the trenches opposite, 
and loosed off at it. 

This particular roof was one 
of the-highest in the place, and 
commanded a good view of the 
rest of the town and of the 
river and the country round 
about. Immediately below, on 
the river side, lazed the few 
‘‘mahelas” that still remained 
in our hands, and straight 
across the stream was the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Hai, that 
connecting link between Tigris 
and Euphrates, which it joins 
near Suk esh-Shiukh, the resi- 
dence of the spiritual head of 
those followers of John the 
Baptist, the Sabzans. 

At this time of the year 
“the Hai” is nearly dry, but 
with the coming of the rains 
it fills up, and is navigable for 
large native craft for some 
months, or until the snow- 
water flood has died away. 

On either side of its mouth, 
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and extending along the bank 
of the main river nearly to 
“Woolpress” or the liquorice 
factory village, could be made 
out the Turkish trenches. In 
them we could just see the 
Turks and Arabs as_ they 
moved about and passed by 
small gaps in their parapet. 
Farther up lay the village, 
occupying a quarter of a 
mile or so of bank opposite 
the west end of Kut, and con- 
sisting of a hundred or se flat- 
roofed mud houses and the 
factory chimney. Beyond it, 
again, bare river-bank and 
more trenches. Away to the 
west, on the skyline, could 
easily be seen the great white 
camp of the Turks at Sham- 
ran, as well as the masts and 
funnels of two or three of their 
boats, including the smart- 
looking monitor Firefly, with 
its tall “‘ wireless’ mast, which 
we lost at Ctesiphon. 

Between their camp and the 
Sinn ridge on the right bank 
ran a raised road, and traffic 
along it could usually be seen ; 
sometimes a camel-train, some- 
times a straggling column of 
wounded coming from down 
below, but always something. 

To the north-east the curving 
river pursued its tortuous way 
to Megasis Fort and beyond, 
whilst thirty miles or so away 
the snow-clad peaks of the 
Pusht-i-Kuh stood out, milky 
pink in the evening sunset. 
Northwards we looked down 
on a heterogeneous collection 
of flat house-tops of all shapes 
and sizes, with here and there 
® watcher gazing earnestly 
through a telescope, or an Arab 
woman busied with domestic 
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duties. Out beyond them, in 
the middle distance, our gun- 
pits and the brick kilns, and 
farther still, the open and de- 
serted plain stretching away to 
our front line and the Fort. 

All this through the loop- 
holes, for it did not do to 
show a head above the wall; 
the enemy snipers at 500 
yards made far too pretty 
practice at anything showing 
above the top. But it was 
good to sit up there for a bit 
and vie with the sparrows and 
sand-grouse in their enjoyment 
of God’s good air. Gasbard, 
too, was a wit of no mean 
parts, and often wiled away 
a pleasant hour with his fairy 
stories and comic anecdotes, 
so that the roof became a 
popular resort and a welcome 
refuge from the ennui of the 
daily round. Often “of an 
evening,” as the weeks went 
by and the days grew warmer, 
did we sit there watching the 
evening hate and the Turks’ 
attempts to hit the guns on 
the bank below us. 

The 11th passed silently, but 
on the 12th a message told us 
that it had been a big action 
at Sheikh Sa’ad; that the 
enemy had lost 4500 men and 
two guns, as well as pris- 
oners and deserters, and that 
we were following them up. 
But in the usual way our 
own losses were left to the 
imagination, and we guessed 
they were not inconsiderable. 
General Nixon, the message 
continued, had relinquished-the 
army command through ill 
health. However, the news 
that our people had given the 
Turk a good hard knock 
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cheered us greatly, and one 
man even drew upon his 
imagination so far as to see 
shells bursting over the Ess 
Sinn position. 

The 14th brought us more 
particulars of the great defeat 
and retreat of the enemy, and 
the over-sanguine ones saw the 
smoke of our ships in the dis- 
tant east. 

All day long a straggling 
column of the enemy’s camels 
and men passed by, just out 
of range, on the right bank, 
on their way up to Shamran. 
They appeared to be wounded, 
and, so, very tangible evidence 
of a big “strafe” somewhere. 
Late in the afternoon a column 
of some 5000 Turks, with guns, 
was descried in the east, going 
north-west, so we persuaded 
ourselves that our deliverance 
was near, though the Turks, 
as an antidote, hurled a lot 
of their spherical shells at us 
just to show that they were 
not downhearted. 

We were all very cheery, 
and “Relief” was on every 
one’s lips,—what mattered it 
that the rations had sunk to 
a half and the cruse of oil 
had failed? An order came 
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out, too, that no Arab was 
allowed outside his house after 
5 P.M., on pain of being shot 
at sight, and the whole garri- 
son was standing to arms. So 
the air was tense with excite- 
ment, and we waited with 
what patience we could com- 
mand for the next development. 
But the 15th was silent, and 
that force of 5000 Turks came 
down again on the other side 
of the river. On the 16th it 
leaked out that our people 
were only just this side of 
Wady, had lost a good many 
in a second battle, and were 
not likely to get on; and the 
next day the official blow fell. 

D.H.Q. issued a communiqué 
to the effect that, owing to 
losses and bad weather, the 
Relieving Force could not get 
on, and the troops were ex- 
horted to patience against the 
arrival of more reinforcements, 
So we reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that the end was 
not in sight, and that it was 
up to us to go on sticking it 
for yet a week or two. With 
a sigh of disappointment and 
a muttered damn, we turned 
each to his job and “car- 
ried on.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WET BOBS. 


BY “BARTIMEUS,” AUTHOR OF ‘NAVAL OCCASIONS.’ 


A FLURRY of sleet came out 
of the East, where a broad 
band of light was _ slewly 
widening into day. 

The tarpaulin cover to the 
after-hatchway was drawn 
aside as if by a cautious hand, 
and the rather sleepy counte- 
nance of the Young Doctor 
peered out into the dawning. 
An expression of profound 
distaste spread over it, and 
its owner emerged on to the 
quarter-deck. There he stood 
shivering, looking about him 
with the air of one who found 
the universe at this hour a 
grossly overrated place. 

The scene was familiar 
enough, to him at all events. 
On all sides lay line upon 
line of anchored battleships 
brooding in a kind of sullen 
majesty, with stripped decks, 
stark as gladiators, and seen 
thus in a comfortless half- 
light, sombre and _ terrible. 
The barren islands compassing 
them on all sides, the snow- 
powdered hills in the far 
distance, the restless crying 
of the gulls above a grey 
sea, all combined to heighten 
the desolation of the scene. 

The Staff Surgeon turned 
up the collar of his great- 
coat, pulled his cap down 
until it gave him the appear- 
ance of a sort of Naval “Artful 
Dodger,” and walked gloomily 
to the port gangway. The 
Officer of the Watch, who was 
partaking of hot cocoa in the 
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shelter of the after super- 
structure, sighted this forlorn 
object. 

“’Morning, Pills,” he 
shouted. ‘‘She’s called away: 
won't be long now.” He 
wiped his mouth and came 
across the deck to where the 
other was standing. “Fine 
morning for a pull,” he ob- 
served, throwing his nose into 
the air and sniffing like a 
pointer. ‘Smell the heather? 
Lor! it does me good to see 
all you young fellow-me-lads 
turning up here bright and 
early with the roses in your 
cheeks i 

The Young Doctor turned 
a gambooge-tinted eye on the 
speaker. 

“Dry up,” he said acidly. 

The Officer of the Watch 
was moved to unseemly mirth. 
“Where's your crew, Pills? I 
don’t like to see this hanging- 
on-to-the-slack the first morn- 
ing of the training season. 
You’re too easy-going for a 
cox, by a long chalk, my lad. 
You ought to be going round 
their cabins now with a wet 
sponge, shouting ‘Wet Bobs!’ 
and ‘Tally-ho!’ and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Dry up!” was the reply. 

“ An even temper, boundless 
tact, a firm manner, and an 
extensive vocabulary — those 
were the essentials of the cox 
of a racing-boat when J was 
a lad at College. Why did 
they make you wae og 
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“’Cos I’m light,” retorted 
the Doctor. ‘“’Cos I’m a damn 
fool,” he added with a sudden 
access of bitterness. ‘ Look 
here, Tweedledee, what about 
this bloomin’ boat? Here I’ve 
been standing for the last five 
minutes — ah, there she is.” 
He gazed distastefully at the 
lower boom, where two mem- 
bers of the galley’s erew were 
easting off the painter that 
secured the beat to the Jacob’s 
ladder. 

“Now then,” said a loud 
and cheerful voiee at their 
elbows, “where's this boat 
we've been hearing such a lot 
about?” <A _ tall, athletic 
figure in football shorts, and 
swathed about with many 
sweaters, with a bright -red 
cushion under his arm, stood 
gazing in the direction of 
the lower boom. “Well, 
I’m blowed,” he said. ‘“ Not 
alongside yet. You're a nice 
person, Pills, to leave the 
organisation of a racing- 
boat’s crew to.” He looked 
round the quarter - deck. 
““Where’'re all the others? 
Lazy hogs! Here we are, 
with the sun half over the 
foreyard, and the boat not 
even manned,” 

The Surgeon eyed him se- 
verely. ‘You're none too 
smart on it yourself, Bunje. 
Where’s Thoregood? Where's 
Number One? Where’s Ger- 
rard? Where's — Ah, now 
they’re coming.” 

A sleepy-eyed procession, 
athletically clad, but not 
otherwise conveying an im- 
pression of vast enthusiasm in 
the venture, trooped up the 
hatchway and congregated in 
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a shivering group at the gang- 
way. 

“When I go away pulling,” 
said the First Lieutenant, ap- 
parently addressing a watchful- 
eyed gull volplaning past with 
outstretched wings,—‘“ when 
I go away pulling, I like to get 
straight into the boat, shove 
off and start right in. It’s 
this hanging about——” 

‘“‘It’s Tweedledee’s fault,” 
protested the coxswain bitterly, 
“T wrote it down last night on 
the slate. He’s too busy guz- 
zling cocea to attend to his 
job, that’s the truth of the 
matter. Are we all here now, 
anyway ...?” He scanned 
the faces of his little band of 
heroes. “Derreck,” he said sud- 
denly ; ‘“‘now, where’s Derreck? 
Really this is just about the 
pink limit. How ceuld any 
one——?” 

“Hullo, hullo, hullo!” The 
form of the Engineer Lieutenant 
emerged from the superstruc- 
ture andcame skipping towards 
them. “Sorry, everybody! Am 
I late? My perishing servant 
forgot to call me, And then I 
couldn’t find my little short 
pants. Tweedledee, I’ve just 
been having a lap at your cocoa! 
The Quartermaster said it was 
getting cold.” 

“Not mine,” replied the 
Officer of the Watch. “I’ve 
finished mine. You've pro- 
bably drunk the Commander's. 
He put it down for a minute.” 

The face of the Engineer 
Lieutenant grew suddenly 
anxious. “Well, what about 
getting into the boat and shov- 
ing off. What are we all 
standing about getting cold 
for? I vote we have a jolly 

















good pull, too. Stay away for 
half an hour er so, eh?” 

The long slim galley came 
at length alongside under the 
manipulation of the two rather 
apathetic members of the gal- 
ley’s crew, and the Officers’ 
racing crew descended the 
accommodation - ladder and 
teok possession of her.” 

“Now then,” said the young 
Doctor, “sort yourselves out. 
Number One stroke, Gerrard 
bow, Bunje——” 

“T’m going bow,” said the 
Engineer Lieutenant. “I 
pulled bow at Keyham for two 
years, and in China——” 

“If you stand there kag- 
ging’ we'll never get away,” 
interposed the coxswain, “and 
the Commander will want to 
know who drank his cocoa, 
Bunje, second stroke; James, 
third stroke; Derreck, you're 
second bow; and Tweedle- 
dum, third bow; and for 
heaven’s sake sit down and 
stop gassing all of you.” 

Thorogood leaned forward 
and extended a stretcher for 
inspection. “How the devil 
am I to pull with a stretcher 
like this, Pills?” he demanded. 
“Tt’ll smash before we’ve gone 
& yard.” 

“When I was at Keyham,” 
said the Engineer Lieutenant, 
slopping water over the canvas 
parcelling on his oar in a pro- 
fessional manner, “we used to 
have stretchers made with——” 

“We don’t want to hear 
about Keyham,” said the First 
Lieutenant, “we want to get 
to work. Shove the perish- 
ing thing away, James, and 
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stop chawing your fat. If it’s 
good for Nelson it’s good 
enough for you.” 

“Do we start training in 
earnest to-day?” demanded 
the India-rubber Man, gloom- 
ily rubbing his calves, “‘ beeause 
I don’t mind admitting that I 
like to start gradually. ‘An- 
other Little Drink Won’t do 
Us Any Harm’ sort of spirit.” 

“We shan’t start at all if 
Double-O Gerrard doesn’t find 
that blessed boat-hook an’ 
shove her off scon,” retorted 
the long, lean, third bow, 
speaking for the first time. 

“T can’t see without my 
glasses,” complained the bow, 
fumbling among the blades of 
the oars. ‘“ Where is the 
bloomin’ thing? Ah, here we 
are!” 

“Shove off forward!” bel- 
lowed the voice of the coxswain 
for the third time. 

The bew leaned his weight 
behind the boat-hook against 
the ship’s side, and the bows 
of the galley sheered off slowly. 

“We're awa’,” said the India- 
rubber Man—“We're awa.’ 
Lord, ’ow lovely!” 

They paddled desultorily for 
a few strokes. Then the bow 
“ bucketted ” and sent a shower 
of icy spray over the backs of 
the two after oarsmen, Their 
loud expostulations were fol- 
lowed by protests from Tweedle- 
dum. 

‘““My oar’s got a kink!” he 
announced lugubriously. 

“Oars!” roared the cox- 
swain. “Now,” he said grimly, 
with the air of a man who had 
reached the limit of human 
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patience, “I'll give you all a 
minute. Ease up your belts, 
tie your feet down, have a 
wash and brush up, say your 
prayers, spit on your hands, 
and get comfortable once and 
for all, It’s the last stand-easy 
youll get. We're going to 
pull round the head of the 
line if it breaks blood-vesse 

The minute passed in invec- 
tive directed chiefly against 
the oars, the stretchers, the 
crutches, the boat generally, 
and the helmsman in particu- 
lar. At the expiration of that 
time, however, they all sat up 
facing aft, with their hands 
expectantly gripping the leoms 
of their oars and profound 
gloom on every countenance, 

The coxswain contemplated 
them dispassionately. 

“You're a cheerful - looking 
lot to start out with to win 
the cup back!” was his com- 
ment. “Oars ready! "Way 
together !” 

The crew, like a child that 
suddenly tires of being naughty, 
bent to their oars, and the boat 


‘slid through the water under 


“ee swinging strokes. ... 


Regatta day broke calm ond 
clear. The hands were piped 
to breakfast, and the Quarter- 
master of the Morning Watch, 
as the latest authority on the 
vagaries of the barometer, en- 
tered the Petty Officers’ mess 
with the air of one in the 
intimate confidence of the high 
gods. 

“Glass ‘igh an’ steady,” he 
announced, helping himself to 
sausage and mashed potatoes. 
“We'll ’ave it calm till mebbe 
five o’clock, then it’ll blow from 
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the course. But we won't 
’ave no rain to-day.” 

The Captain of the Fore- 
castle, who reads his Old 
Moore’s Almanac, and was 
susceptible to signs and por- 
tents, confirmed the optimism 
of the Quartermaster. 

“T ’ad a dream last night,” 
he said. “I was a-walkin’ 
with my missus alongside the 
Serpentine—in London, that 
is. There was swans sailin’ 
on it, an’ we was ’eaving bits 
of bread to ‘em. ‘Fred,’ she 
says, ‘you'll ’ave it beautiful 
for your regatta. You'll win,’ 
she said, ‘the Stokers’ Cutters, 
the Veterans’ Skiffs, the Or- 
ficers’ Gigs, an’ the All- 
comers.’ ” 

“That’s along of you eatin’ 
tin’ lobster for supper last 
night,” said the Ship’s Painter, 
a sceptic who had a sovereign 
on a race not mentioned by the 
Captain of the Forecastle’s 
wife. ‘“’Ow about the perish- 
ing Boys’ Cutters? Didn't 
your ole Dutch say nothin’ 
about them ?” 

The seer shook his head and 
performed intricate evolutions 
with a pin in the cavernous 
recesses of his mouth. ‘ Mebbe 
she would ’ave if she’d ’ad the 
chanst,” was the reply. “But 
she didn’t ’ave time to say no 
more afore the ‘ Reveille!’ in- 
terrupted er, an’ I ’ad to turn 
out.” 

The Quartermaster of the 
Morning Watch concluded his 
repast. “Well,” he said, 
“maybe she'll ‘tell you the 
rest to- night. Then we'll 
know ’oo’s ’oo, as the sayin’ 
is. But there’s ene crew a8 











I'll put my shirt on, an’ that’s 
the Orficers’ Gigs.” 

“’Ow about the Boys’ Cut- 
ters?” demanded the Ship’s 
Painter, whose sovereign was 
in jeopardy. 

“ An’ the Vet’rans’ Skiffs ?” 
echoed the Captain of the 
Forecastle. “What my wife 
mentioned ? ‘Fred,’ she 
says——”’ 

“ An’ the: All-comers?” in- 
terrupted the Captain of the 
Side. ‘“ Wiv the Chief Buffer! 
coxin’ the launch ?” 

The Quartermaster of the 
Morning Watch made a ges- 
ture with an enormous freckled 
paw, as if stroking an invisible 
kitten, “TI ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 
against ’em. Nothin’ at all. 
What I says is, ‘Wait an’ 
see, I ain’t a bettin’ man, 
not meself. But if any one 
was to fancy an even ’arf 

uid——” 

The shrill whistle of a call- 
boy’s pipe clove the babel of 
the crowded mess-deck. ‘“ A-a- 
away Racing Whaler’s Crew!” 
shouted the cracked high tenor. 
“Man your boat!” 

“There you are!” said the 
Blacksmith, a silent bearded 
man. ‘What are we all’angin’ 
on to the slack for? Come on 
deck. That’s the first race.” 

_ Regatta day, even in War- 
time, was a day of high Carnival. 
The dozen or so of Battleships 
in the Squadron concerned, each 
with its crew of over a thou- 
sand men, looked forward to 
the event much in the spirit 
of a Derby crowd that gathers 
overnight on Epsom Downs. 
The other Squadrons of the 
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vast Battle-fleet were disposed 
to ignore the affair ; they had 
their own regattas to think 
about, either in retrespection 
or as an event to come. But 
in the Squadron immediately 
concerned it was, next to the 
annihilation of the German 
Fleet, the chief consideration 
of their lives, and had been 
for some weeks past. 

For weeks, and in some 
cases months, the racing crews 
of launches, cutters, gigs, and 
whalers, Officers and men 
alike, had carried through an 
arduous training interrupted 
only by attentions to the 
King’s enemies and the in- 
clemencies of the Northern 
spring. And now that the 
day had come, both spectators 
and crews moved in an atmos- 
phere of holiday and genial 
excitement heated by inter- 
ship rivalry to fever-point. 

A Regatta is one of the 
safety-valves through which 
the ship’s companies of the 
silent Fleet in the North can 
rid themselves of a little su- 
perfiuous steam. Only those 
who have shared the repressed 
monotony of their unceasing 
vigil can appreciate what such 
a day means. To be spared for 
a few brief hours the irksome 
round of routine, to smoke 
“ Woodbines” the _livelong 
day; to share, in the grateful 
sunlight, some vantage - point 
with a “ Raggie,” and join in 
the full-throated rapturous 
roars of excitement that sweep 
down the mile-long lane of 
ships abreast the sweating 
crews. This is to taste some- 
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thing of the fierce exhilaration 
of the Day that the Fleet is 
waiting for, and has awaited 
through a thousand vigils. 


A Dockyard tug, capable of 
accommodating several hun- 
dred men, lay alongside. The 
ship had swung on the tide at 
an angle to the course that 
obscured full view of the start. 
Those of the ship’s company 
who desired a complete spec- 
tacle from start to finish were 
to go away and anchor at 
some convenient point in the 
line from which an uninter- 
rupted panorama could be ob- 
tained. The device had other 
advantages: by anchoring mid- 
way down the course, a flagging 
crew could be spurred on to 
mightier efforts by shouts and 
execrations, the beating of 
gongs, hooting syren and fog- 
horns, whistles and impassioned 
entreaties. 

Accordingly, the more ardent 
supporters of the various crews, 
armed with all the implements 
of noise and encouragement 
that their ingenuity could de- 
vise, embarked. They swarmed 
like bees over the deck and 
bridge- house, they clung to 
the rigging and funnel stays, 
and perched like monkeys on 
the mast and derrick. Thus 
freighted the craft moved off 
amid deafening cheers, and 
took up a position midway be- 
tween two battleships moored 
in the centre of the line. The 
anchor was dropped, and the 
closely-packed spectators, pro- 
ducing mouth-organs and cig- 
arettes, prepared to while away 
the time until the commence- 
ment of the first race. 
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They belonged to a West- 
country ship—that is to say, 
one manned from the Dockyard 
Port of Plymouth. The master 
of the tug, whose interest in 
such matters was to say the 
least of it cosmopolitan, had 
anchored between two Ports- 
mouth - manned Battleships. 
The position he had selected 
commanded a full view of the 
course, and there his responsi- 
bilities in the affair ended. On 
the other hand, the crews of 
the two battleships in ques- 
tion, assembled in full strength 
on their respective forecastles 
in anticipation of the forth- 
coming race, regarded the ar- 
rival of the tug in the light of 
a diversion sent straight from 
heaven. 

The tug’s cable had scarcely 
ceased to rattle through the 
hawse-pipe when the opening 
shots, delivered through a mega- 
phone, rang out across the 
water. 

“’Ullo! web-feet !” bellowed 
a raucous voice. “Yeer/ where 
be tu?” A roar of laughter 
followed this sally. 

The occupants of the tug 
were taken by surprise. Their 
interests had hitherto been 
concentrated in the string of 
whalers being towed down to 
the distant starting-point by a 
picket-boat. Before they could 
rally their forces a cross-fire of 
rude chaff, winged by uproari- 
ous laughter, had opened on 
either side. Catch-word and 
jest, counter and repartee, ut- 
terly unintelligible to any one 
outside Lower-deck circles, were 
hurled to and fro like snow- 
balls, Every disereditable in- 
cident of their joint careers 48 
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units of that vast fighting force 

“was | recalled and paraded; 
personalities that would have 
brought blushes to the cheeks 
of a Smithfield porter, couched 
in the obscure jargon of Catte- 
water and Landport taverns, 
assailed the very courts of 
heaven ; every point scored was 
greeted with shouts of delight, 
and an immense good-humour 
fastened on one and all, 

The distant report of a gun 
sounded, and a far-off roar of 
voices announced that the first 
race had started ; straightway 
the tumult subsided on board 
the tug and her neighbours, 
and an expectant hush awaited 
the approach of the line of 
boats, moving towards them 
like a row of furious water- 
beetles. 

The race drew nearer, and 
ship after ship of the line took 
up the deep-toned roar. The 
names of the ships, invoked by 
their respective ship’s compan- 
ies as might the ancients have 
called upon their Gods, blended 
in one great volume of sound, 
The more passionately inter- 
ested supporters of the crews 
followed the strung-out compet- 
itors in steamboats, and added 
their invocations to the rest. 

A rifle cracked on board the 
end ship of the line, and the 
crew of the leading boat col- 
lapsed in crumpled heaps above 
their oars. The race was over. 
On board a ship half-way 
down the line a frantic out- 
burst of cheering suddenly 
predominated above all other 
sounds, and continued un- 
abated as the rifle cracked 
twice more in quick succes- 
sion, announcing that the 


second and third beats had 
ended the race. 

A hoist of flags at the 
masthead of the Flagship pro- 
claimed the ships’ names of the 
first three crews, dipped, and 
was succeeded by the number 
of the next race. Again the 
gun in the bows of the Um- 
pires’ steamboat sped the 
next race upon its way, and 
once more the tumult of men’s 
voices rose and swelled to a 
gale of sound that swept along 
the line and died to the tu- 
multuous cheering of a single 
ship, 

A couple of hours passed 
thus, and there remained 
one race before dinner — the 
Officers’ Gigs. The events of 
the forenoon had considerably 
enhanced the reputation of 
the Captain of the Forecastle 
as a prophet. Furthermore, 
the result of the Boys’ Race 
had enriched the Ship’s 
Painter to the extent of a 
sovereign. It needed but the 
victory of the Officers’ Gigs 
to place the ship well in 
sight of the Silver Cock, 
which was the Squadron 
Trophy for the largest number 
of points obtained by any in- 
dividual ship. 

The starting-point was the 
rallying-place for every avail- 
able steam- and motor - boat 
in the Squadron, crowded 
with enthusiastic supporters 
of the different crews. The 
dockyard tug, with its freight 
of hoarse yet still vociferous 
sailormen, had weighed her 
anchor and moved down to 
the end of the line preparatory 
to steaming in the wake of the 
last race. 
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The Umpire, in the stern 
of an official picket-boat, was 
apparently the only dispas- 
sionate participator in the 
animated scene. The long, 
graceful-looking boats, each 
with its crew of six, their 
anxious - faced coxswains 
crouched in the sterns, and 
tin flags bearing the num- 
bers of their ships in the 
bows, were being shepherded 
into position. A tense silence 
was closing down on the 
spectators. It deepened as 
the line straightened out and 
the motionless boats awaited 
the signal with their oars 
poised in readiness for the 
first. stroke. 

“Up a little, Number Seven!” 
shouted the starter wearily 
through his megaphone. Two 
hours of this sort of thing 
robs even the Officers’ Gigs 
of much outstanding interest 
to the starter. 

““Goo-o-o!” whispered one 
of the watching men. “’E 
don’t ‘arf know ’is job, the 
coxswain of that boat.” The 
boat in question, with a 
single slow stroke, moved up 
obediently. 

“Stand by!” sang the 
metallic voice again. Then— 

Banc! They were off. 

As if released by the con- 
cussion, &@ wild pandemonium 
burst from the waiting spec- 
tators’ throats. The light 
boats sprang forward like 
things alive, and in their 
churning wakes came _ the 


crowded steamboats, 

For perhaps two minutes 
the racing boats travelled as 
if drawn by invisible threads 
of equal length. Then first 
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one and then another dropped 
a little. The bow of one of 
the outside boats broke an 
oar, and before the oarsman 
could get the spare one into 
the crutch the boat slipped 
to the tail of the race. The 
spare oar shipped, however, 
she maintained her position, 
and her crew continued pull- 
ing against hopeless odds with 
pretty gallantry. 

Half-way down the mile 
course there were only four 
boats in it. The Flagship’s 
boat led by perhaps a yard, 
with a rival on either side of 
her pulling stroke for stroke. 
Away to the right, and well 
clear, the Young Doctor urged 
his crew on with sidelong 
glances out of the corner of 
his eye at the other boats. 

“You've got ’em!” he said. 
“You've got’em cold. Steady 
does it! Quicken a fraction, 
Number One, Stick it, Bow— 
stick it, lad!” 

The Flagship’s boat had in- 
creased her lead te half a 
length ahead of her two con- 
sorts: the Young Doctor’s 
crew held her neck and neck, 
Then the Young Doctor cleared 
his dry throat, and spoke with 
the tongues of men and fallen 
angels. He coaxed and en- 
couraged, he adjured and 
abused them stroke by stroke 
towards their goal. The crew, 
with set white faces, and star- 
ing eyes fixed on each other’s 
backs, responded like heroes, 
but Double-O Gerrard was ob- 
viously tiring, and the First 
Lieutenant’s breath was com- 
ing in sobs. They were pull- 
ing themselves out. 

The roar of voices on either 
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side of the course surged in 
their ears like the sound of a 
waterfall. Astern of them 
was the picket-boat, a grace- 
ful feather of spray falling 
away on either side of the 
stem-piece. A concourse of 
wardroom and gunroom officers 
had crowded into her bows, 
and the Commander, purple 
with emotion, bellowed in- 
coherencies through a mega- 
phone, 

Then, with one keen glance 
at the Flagship’s crew, and 
one at the rapidly approach- 
ing finishing line, the Young 
Doctor chose the psychological 


moment. “Stand by!” he 
croaked. “Now, all together 
—Spurt!” 


His crew responded with the 
last ounce of energy in their 
exhausted frames, They were 
blind, deaf and dumb, strain- 
ing, gasping, forcing “ heart 
and nerve and sinew ” to drive 
the leaden boat through those 
last few yards. Suddenly, far 
above their heads, rang out 
the crack of a rifle, and, the 
next instant, another. The 
crew collapsed as if shot, 

For a momont none were 
capable of speech. Then the 
First Lieutenant raised his 
head from his hands, 

“Which is it?” he asked. 
“Us or them?” 

The Young Doctor was 
staring up at the masthead 
of the Flagship. A tangle 
of flags appeared above the 
bridge-screen. 

“T can’t read ’em,” he said. 
“Which is it? Translate, 
some one, for pity’s sake.” 

The crew of the Flagship’s 
boat, lying abreast of them 
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a few yards away, answered 
the question. They turned 
towards their late adversaries 
and began clapping. The next 
moment the dockyard tug 
burst into a triumphant 
frenzy, and the picket - boat, 
full of cheering, clapping mess- 
mates, slid alongside to take 
the painter. 

The First Lieutenant 
stretched out a large, blis- 
tered hand, “Shake, Pills,” 
he said. 

One race is, after all, very 
much like another. Yet the 
afternoon wore on without 
any appreciable abatement in 
the popular enthusiasm. And 
it was not without its memor- 
able features, The Bandsmen’s 
Race crowned one of the par- 
ticipators in undying fame. 
This popular hero broke an 
oar half-way through the race, 
and rising to his feet, promptly 
sprang overboard. 

His spectacular action 
plunged the remainder of the 
crew in hopeless confusion, 
and he himself was rescued 
with difficulty in a_half- 
drowned state of collapse by 
the Umpire’s boat. Yet for 
some occult reason no feat of 
gallantry in action would have 
won him such universal com- 
mendation on the Lower Deck. 
‘“‘ Nobby Clark—’im as jumped 
overboard in the Bandsmen’s 
Race” — was thereafter his 
designation among his fellows. 

The last raee—the All- 
comers—did not justify uni- 
versal expectation. The “treble- 
banked” launch was indeed 
coxed by the Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate. A “Funny-party” in 
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the stern, composed of a clown, 
@ nigger, and a stout seaman 
in female attire, added their 
exhortations to the “Chief 
Buffer’s” impassiened utter- 
ances. But the Flagship’s 
galley, pulling eight oars, with 
the coxswain perched hazard- 
ously out over the stern, won 
the three-mile tussle, and won 
it well. 

As the Quartermaster of the 
Morning Watch had foretold, a 
breeze sprang up towards the 
close of ‘the day. - It blew from 
the southward, and carried 
down the lines a medley of 
hilarious sounds. A drifter 
hove in sight, shaping course 
for the Fleet Flagship. She 
was crowded to suffocation 
with singing, cheering sailor- 
men, and secured to her stumpy 
bowsprit was a Silver Cock. 
As she approached the stern of 
the Flagship, however, the up- 
roar subsided, and the densely- 
thronged drifter was white with 
upturned, expectant faces. 

‘A solitary figure was walk- 
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ing up and down the quarter- 
deck of the battleship. He 
paused a moment, then sud- 
denly stepped right aft to the 
rail, and smiling gravely, 
clapped his hands, applauding 
the trophy in the bows of the 
drifter. The last rays of the 
setting sun caught the broad 
gold bands that ringed his 
sleeve almost from cuff to 
elbow. 

A wild tumult of frantic 
cheering burst out almost like 
an explosion from every throat 
still capable of emitting sound. 
There was gratitude and pas- 
sionate loyalty in the demon- 
stration, and it continued long 
after the figure on the quarter- 
deck had turned away and the 
drifter had resumed her noisy, 
triumphant tour of the Fleet. 

“That’s what I likes about 
IM,” whispered a bearded sea- 
man hoarsely, as they swung 
off on their new course, “’E’s 
that "Uman!” He jerked his 
head astern in the direction of 
the mighty battleship. 
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THE END OF A LONG PAUSE. 


BY H, R, W. 


TAHINOS is no ordinary lake. 
Its eccentricities are many. 
For some reason I have never 
fathomed, all the maps show 
it twice its real length. In- 
stead of being one long con- 
nected sheet of water as far 
as Seres, it ends at that unique 
village, Ahinos, and it eannot 
have extended farther within at 
all recent times. Even the rem- 
nant which remains is divided 
into an upper and lower lake, 
connected merely by the river. 
So it is shaped like a dumb- 
bell. Its colour, except at sun- 
set, is muddy and forbidding. 
The fishermen, save at certain 
recognised landing-places, have 
to wade far out to reach their 
ungainly flat-bottomed boats. 
It seems to have given up the 
struggle for existence and to 
be gently and _ contentedly 
dying. Yet, round its shores 
swim, float, dive, and fly a 
marvellous company. Long 
swan squadrons are for ever 
paddling along its shore. It 
swarms with many kinds of 
geese and duck. Its marshes 
are alive with snipe, herons, 
pelicans, and divers, and a host 
of strange exotic birds I could 
not identify, who love its lonely 
peace, Blue-jays, oriols, all the 
eagles and hawks hover over 
its bordering forests. It so 
teems with fish, mostly pike, 
carp, and a strange specimen 
we called “suckers,” that the 
fishermen who strive to drain 
it never fail to fill their nets 
(they always fail to throw 
back even the most micro- 


scopic pike). There are wild 
boar in its swamps and roam- 
ing at night through the fields 
around it; often 1 have seen 
jackals shrink into the shrub 
when on my way down to 
stalk with a service rifle, quite 
unsuccessfully, the wily goose! 
Its sandy beach, that grows 
incredibly hot at midday, 
harbours all the least desir- 
able members of the insect 
kingdom. One field I often 
passed was covered with the 
enamelled and discarded skins 
of snakes. I do not believe 
a greater naturalists’ paradise 
exists in Europe. I only ap- 
proached the fringe of its 
mysteries, yet I never failed, 
when I went down to it, to 
see some enthralling piece of 
wild life, so unstudied, so re- 
vealing, so humbling, that it 
almost brought tears to my 
eyes. Such is Tahinos, that 
dying mere. May it ever re- 
main unhurt by man, and the 
home of all quiet beasts! I 
could almost bless its mos- 
quitoes if they would ensure 
that. 

Settled in this quiet seclu- 
sion, hardly ever seeing a 
strange face, carrying out our 
diverse duties during the day, 
plotting the destruction of the 
geese in the evening, and hear- 
ing little news of the outside 
world, we had almost forgotten 
that behind those clear-cut 
hills before us was waiting 
our enemy, against whom we 
should have eventually to go 
up, or who would eventually 
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sally forth to seek us, And 
then one fine day War re- 
visited us. A secret message 
came through to us saying 
that the Bulgars had crossed 
the frontier in several places, 
and in considerable strength, 
north of Kavalla. The same 
day a heavy bombardment 
started up north, and con- 
tinued for several hours. We 
rang up the Cyclist Company 
of the next Division and in- 
quired what was up. They 
answered that they believed 
we were shelling Rupel. It 
sounded like the beginning of 
great things. So it was, but 
not in the sense we imagined, 
for an urgent wire came 
through late that night saying 
that the Bulgars had broken 
out from the Gorge and from 
the Demir-Hissar region, and 
had advanced almost to Orljak, 
that most important bridge. 
This news completed the 
waking-up process. It meant 
that strong forces were com- 
ing down at us from both 
ends of the lake. The roads 
taken by the Eastern columns 
led straight to Neohori, vid 
Drama and Kavalla. We all 
were mildly excited, and we 
all wondered what the Greeks 
would do. They still had at 
least a Division round Kavalla, 
and another guarding Seres 
and Drama. No one who has 
not talked to the Macedonian 
Greek can realise what Kavalla 
means to him. It has all the 
sweetness of stolen goods. It 
was said to have at least 
two million pounds’ worth of 
tobacece stored within it. It 
is the apple of the Finance 
Minister’s eye. 

Surely its occupation, to say 
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nothing of Seres and Drama, 
would at last rouse the rather 
sluggish wrath of the descend- 
ants of Miltiades. There were 
strong rumours that they were 
ready to defend the forts to the 
last. (Requiescant in Goerlitz.) 
The next day brought little 
news, tidings from the North 
seemed doubtfully reassuring. 
The Bulgars were not pushing 
with any vigour. The Eastern 
columns were well on their 
way. There was obviously 
nothing to stop them till they 
reached the Lake and Neohori. 
Meanwhile we were very busy 
strengthening our posts and 
arranging certain little secret 
matters. The men had mus- 
ketry practice at our range 
by the Lake. It all seemed 
rather unreal still. But the 
two certain signs of coming 
storm were there to be read. 
Refugees were beginning to 
appear at Neohori, and certain 
additions were apparent in 
the feathered world, bearing 
Iron Crosses on their wings. 
They passed us high, and did 
not think us worth a bomb, 
though we “froze” for them 
religiously when the whistle 
went. Then one morning I 
was woken early by the agi- 
tated sounds that betray a 
hasty start. “O—— and 
R—— off on a secret mis- 
sion,” said the C.O. 

They set forth, after being 
reassured by every one that 
it probably merely meant get- 
ting melons for the General. 
They did not return that day, 
and early next morning a large 
puff of black smoke rose frem 
the direction of Angista, and 
the Sergeant-Major said he 
had heard rifle fire for some 
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minutes. We stared out over 
that eerie plain and wondered 
what was up. Late that after- 
noon a message came through 
that O—— had been wounded 
and all the rest were safe, 
Shortly afterwards the weari- 
est body of men in the world 
staggered into camp, headed 
by R——, marvellously done 
up and grimy. War is never 
a pleasant proposition, save 
possibly to arm-chair strate- 
gists and painters, word and 
otherwise, of battle pictures. 
It is vile at all times, but it 
is doubly vile to those who 
have known it once (and R—— 
and O—— had both been 
through the second battle of 
“ Wipers”), partially forgot- 
ten, and then suddenly been 
brought face to face with it 
once more. Its assumption is 
bad, its resumption ten times 
worse. R—— and O—— 
owned a slight tremor went 
through them, and that they 
felt like that noble lord in 
Henry IV. who said, “It was 





a great pity, so it was, that. 


villainous saltpetre should be 
digged out of the bowels of 
the harmless earth, which 
many a good tall fellow had 
destroyed.” Their cares were 
not lightened by hearing that 
the R.E.’s wanted thirty of 
their cycles, and that their 
strength was thus to be 
halved. 

Angista is about twenty-five 
miles from the Bridge. The 
road, it goes without saying, is 
bad and very hilly. The tem- 
perature was about 95° in the 
shade. The road at first was 
strewn with refugees, rich and 
poor, journeying in every type 
of vehicle, from comparatively 
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modern four-wheelers to the 
most antique and barbarous 
cart. R—— went ahead with 
a small advance party to find 
the way—no small task when 
the map is merely a gay 
deceiver. It has an secursed 
trick of pointing out a fair 
obvious highway unembar- 
rassed by bypaths or cross- 
ings. Reality always shows 
@ series of decayed tracks 
deep in sand, from which one 
may take one’s doubting 
choice. To lose one’s way 
twice is creditable — once, 
stamps one a born explorer; 
to go straight without a 
fault to one’s goal would 
require at least a pillar of 
smoke by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. R—— was 
ever a genius at finding his 
way, possessing that cool, 
quick - deciding, almost  in- 
spired sense of direction which 
should be of great service to 
himself and his country in his 
new sphere, the R.F.C. He 
led the column with only one 
serious mistake to the neigh- 
bourhood of the station, and 
went on himself to reconnoitre 
it. He found it packed with 
an almost hysterical mob of 
refugees, some of whom rushed 
towards him crying that the 
Bulgars were only two kilo- 
metres away, that they had 
already been to the station, 
but had gone back again. 
R—— elbowed them aside, 
went to the telephone office and 
eleared out the staff, who were 
thankful to go. By now the 
rest of the party had. come 
up. Owing to the limbers 
being late, work could not be 
begun at once. The bridges 
were “guarded” by a few 
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perplexed and _ diseonsolate 
Greeks, who received a firm 
request to retire with obvious 
relief. They went off with- 
out the slightest idea where 
any of their comrades were, 
and probably buried their 
uniforms and went back to 
civil life, regretting, no doubt, 
that being a member of King 
Constantine’s Army was 80 
like being in the back row 
of a musieal comedy chorus. 
For the justification of the 
nobler portions of the Greek 
Army, that much-tried but 
potentially gallant force, let 
it be said here, that no Army 
in the world—not Napoleon’s 
Old Guard, let its discipline 
and courage be what it may 
—could have maintained its 
morale untarnished after the 
corrupt, chaetic, and callous 


ordeal through which it had 


had to pass. Many times I 
have sympathised with the 
Greek Army of Macedonia, 
especially its officers, loyally 
standing by their miserable 
monarch, and refusing to 
follow the primrose path of 
dalliance with their allegi- 
ance, yet who knew they 
were filling a shameful, farci- 
cal, and useless réle, when 
often enough their real senti- 
ments would have sent them 
flying at the throats of their 
hereditary foes. I have seen 
a Greek officer with tears in 
his ‘eyes deplore his nation- 
ality, and a man’s heart must 
be almost broken before he can 
do that. But I must return to 
that small and lonely party at 
Angista. When the limbers 
came work was started, and 
went on all night. The little 
body of cyclists kept a chilly 
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and anxious vigil throughout 
a pitch-dark night, expecting 
every moment to have to show 
@ resource and nerve, which 
lack of food, extreme fatigue, 
and the influence of the hour 
made a hard enough prospect. 
A small party of Yeomanry 
luckily came up and slightly 
strengthened them. The night 
passed without anything worse 
than a plague of mosquitoes 
from the Angista river, and 
about 6 A.M. the first bridge 
went up perfectly, broke in 
half, and fell into the stream. 
The other was reported nearly 
ready. Some sort of break- 
fast was then got, and pre- 
parations made for getting 
away from that very “un- 
healthy ” neighbourhood. The 
men were just getting down 
to it when a look-out reported 
a small body of troops advanc- 
ing down to the river from the 
North, and some more out on 
the left flank. A message was 
at once sent ordering the officer 
at the other bridge to send it 
up at once, 

The Cyclists took up 4 
position in a low ridge cover- 
ing the village, and the Yeo- 
manry went forward. Just as 
they rode up to the village, 
a body of troops in fours were 
seen debouching from it. The 
Yeomanry officer, thinking 
they were Greeks (they were 
in Greek uniform), galloped 
up to them, shouting, “Who 
the devil are you?” He was 
about twenty yards away from 
them, and they stood stock- 
still, staring at him. It must 
have been one of the funniest 
situations the War has seen. 
Suddenly he realised who 
they were, and the small 
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troop turned like one man 
and galloped back, shouting 
“Bulgars!” Now the amazed 
fee (commanded, by the way, 
by a Boche officer) were 
an excellent target for the 
Cyclists, but unluckily the 
Yeomanry came clean across 
their front and masked their 
fire, so the Bulgars had time 
to open out and open fire. The 
situation was not pleasant. The 
bikes were some way back, and 
the flankers looked like cutting 
them off. 

The order to retire was 
given, a few men remaining 
to cover it. A fairly warm 
fire was exchanged for a few 
minutes, O—— was hit in 
the hand, and an R.E. or two 
likewise. Several Bulgars were 
knocked out, as our fire was 
infinitely superior to theirs, 
But eventually the bikes were 
reached, and the other bridge 
having gone up, and the lim- 
bers being away, the expedi- 
tion retired at considerable 
speed. The Bulgars did not 
pursue. They were under fire 
from the Yeomanry, and prob- 
ably very wild at the destruc- 
tion of the bridges, as it was 
culpably negligent on their 
part to allow such supreme 
audacity to succeed. I have 
told this little story at some 
length to show the confusion, 
difficulties, and humour of 
those early days. What with 
beleaguered Greek corps; a 
population, some of whom 
looked on the Bulgars as 
angels of light and deliver- 
ance, and others who regarded 
them as worse than the Prince 
of Darkness; a foe who wore 
any uniform he happened to 
choose, from a Greek to a 
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Scottish, and often none at 
all, fighting an enemy in a 
neutral country with a neu- 
tral army looking on— was, 
till things settled down, Gil- 
bertian. I am glad to say 
that this little feat was men- 
tioned in General Milne’s de- 
spatch, and R——’s name 
figured there also. 

A few days later we were 
ordered at very short notice to 
send two platoons down to the 
bridge, to form part of a mixed 
force (some hundreds of mount- 
ed infantry, a battalion and a 
section of R.F.A.) This force 
was to start in the early hours 
of the morning. It was in- 
tended to carry out a recon- 
naissanee in force, to clear up 
the local situation, and to de- 
molish a few bridges. It was 
no light task for our twe 
platoons. They would get no 
sleep for perhaps forty - eight 
hours, and would have to ride 
a good seventy or eighty miles, 
combined with an indefinite 
amount ef dismounted action. 
They left Camp about mid- 
night. The next day I had to 
visit A. , to see how our post 
were faring, to fix up some 
secret matters, and to see if 
there were any sick bad enough 
to be evacuated. As I left I 
looked over towards Angista 
and saw an explosion, and 
then shortly after another, I 
climbed a rise to see better. 
Two spouts of black smoke 
had risen sullenly, and were 
still hovering over the plain. 
They came from the forest 
country down by the railway. 
There was a big rain-storm 
coming up, the outskirts of 
which just caught me. Then 
I heard unmistakable gun fire, 
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and saw, shining pure white 
against the blackness of the 
sky, burst after burst of 
shrapnel. I thought I could 
just hear rifle fire. I cursed 
the rain viciously, for it is apt 
to turn the sand on those 
apologies for roads into a curi- 
ous sticky compound, which is 
not only horrible filth to face 
on a bike, but which actually 
clogs up in the mud- guards 
and round the brakes till fur- 
ther motion is impossible. 
Knowing what sort of job 
was on, I felt anxious, 

I did my business at Ahinos, 
evacuated a very malarial cor- 
poral, and got back to camp 
about three. No more firing had 
been heard, and we had just 
decided that the Bulgars had 
“thought better of it,” when 
the sound of fairly heavy rifle 
fire came drifting down the 
wind. We got field-glasses 
and the big telescope and stared 
out over that mysterious and 
apparently lifeless plain. We 
picked out several shepherds 
with their flocks seemingly 
quite unconcerned, and then 
several limbers came galloping 
at full speed down the hill 
from Zdravik. They were rais- 
ing a little dust, so evidently 
the rain had not been very 
heavy. We were in a curi- 
ously advantageous position for 
watching the scrap, because 
the lake runs up from Neohori 
towards the Bulgar positions, 
so that to get back from 
Angista to the bridge our 
troops had, as it were, to cross 
our front. It was like watch- 
ing an action ona film. Next 
we picked out a cavalry patrol, 
probably Bulgar from its posi- 
tion, on a mound down by the 
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weods, The rifle fire was alter- 
nately dying down to a few. 
isolated shots and then rolling 
out heavily. It was obviously 
coming rapidly nearer. At last 
we picked out our infantry 
retiring in open order, quite 
leisurely, and then lying down 
and opening fire. The two 
forces were obviously in con- 
tact, but not very close con- 
tact. We wondered anxiously 
where our two platoons were, 
We could see troops in extended 
order apparently following up 
our skirmishing line, and we 
had just eome to the conclusion 
that they must be Bulgars, 
when shrapnel began bursting 
quickly overthem. Our strate- 
gist then delivered himself of 
a weighty review of the situ- 
ation, which turned out to be 
marvellously correct. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “the Bulgars 
let us get almost to Angista 
and then attacked us frontally, 
and also brought down troops 
from the hill-villages, and are 
attacking our right flank, try- 
ing to cut the road behind us.” 
I believe that is what hap- 
pened. The road from Angista 
describes a semicircle, first 
running down to the lake, 
rather away from the bridge, 
and then turns and follows the 
lake back to it. The rifle fire 
kept fairly heavy and ever 
nearer for half an hour, and 
our guns were shelling them at 
intervals; obviously, when the 
pursuing Bulgars reached the 
top of a ridge and poured 
down, they presented a target. 
In the hollows they were 
hidden, At last we saw & 
body of cyclists coming down 
the hill to Doksambos. “So 
that’s all right,” we said, 
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though they still had a long 
way to go. The firing grad- 
ually died down, though we 
continued shelling a ridge by 
Zdravik. Our heroes rolled up 
about eleven that night, weary 
to death, but having had an 
excellent little experience. They 
had been working with the 
Yeomanry and M.T. all the 
time, and had come under fire 
in the morning by the railway. 
All the afternoon they had 
fought a classic rearguard 
action, fortunately at ranges 
at which the Bulgars den’t 
shine, The Bulgars had thrown 
several thousand men down 
from the hills, and had at- 
tacked quite briskly, but the 
infantry and guns had always 
stopped them becoming a seri- 
ous menace to our retreat, and 
had inflicted some loss, The 
guns had been handled very 
well and had knocked the Bul- 
gars about, Occasionally one 
caught a glimpse of Bulgar 
sentries, obviously on good 
terms with the inhabitants. 
We could also see one or 
two Bulgar cavalry patrols. 
As I have said before, owing 
to the swing in the lake we 
were much nearer the Bulgars 
than eur main body was at 
Neohori, and it was a curious 
feeling to be, as it were, almost 
behind your enemies and to 
have your enemies between you 
and your friends. One could 
realise the overwhelming im- 
portance of Neohori. It is a 
natural frontier barrier, as 
indeed is the Struma valley 
as a whole, 

Advancing inte that bottle 
neck, and storming that pla- 
teau, would be a terrific mili- 
' VOL, CCI.—NO, MCCXVIII, 


tary task, and I always heped 
the enemy would try it. I 
never saw a position which 
impressed me with so “Thus 
far and no farther”-so grim 
alook. The passive, menacing, 
inevitable appearance ef a 
natural fortress. 

A day or two later we got 
notice that a refugee column 
was coming through to Nigrita 
(a place that still remembers 
Bulgars). When it came it 
stretched for miles—a dreary, 
straggling kaleidoscope—carts, 
donkeys, cabs, and padders of 
the hoof. All wore that look 
of aloof resignment common 
to those Ishmaelitish Mace- 
donian peasants. We fed them, 
watered them, and _photo- 
graphed them, and sent them 
on their weary way. We were 
ordered at the same time to 
evacuate all villages within a 
certain distance of the lake, 
This operation was to be com- 
pleted in three hours, and the 
dispossessed were to take to 
the mountains, I had to deal 
with A I took a small 
escert, and rode over one boil- 
ing morning. A. is worthy 
to be painted by a great artist 
and described by a great poet. 
It lies at the lake end, where tur- 
gid old Tahinos dies away in a 
vast desolate swamp. Its main 
street borders this swamp like 
a pitiful esplanade. The locals 
in their hours of ease can sit at 
the tiny café, watch their swine 
wallowing up to their necks in 
the ooze, the wild geese splash- 
ing and sunning themselves in 
the reeds, drink masticha, and 
often enough catch malaria 
and die. Itsomehow reminded 
me of “Eden” in ‘ Martin 
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Chuzzlewit.’ Its little streets 
are twisted, erratic, and over- 
hung with vines. 

I left the bikes at our post 
and marched in at the head 
of my escort. I there fixed 
bayonets and summoned the 
Parados. He was a despondent- 
looking, hen-eyed fellow, and 
I could see he knew I had come 
on no pleasanterrand. He took 
the proclamation and began 
reading it. The inhabitants 
came up stealthily and looked 
ever his shoulder. All the chil- 
dren were watching the fixed 
bayonetsintently. The Parados 
read it through, gave a short 
gesture of despair, and went 
and stuck it up on a wall, mut- 
tering miserably to the crowd 
which followed him. 

Every one then stood star- 
ing at the proclamation. The 
Parades eame back and beck- 
oned me to the little café, 
where he ordered coffee and 
masticha, and then sat staring 
at the ground. Gradually a 
group began forming round us 
and shooting questions at him. 
He answered them querulously 
without looking up. Suddenly 
he began asking me something 
in a quick, earnest, agitated 
way; I understood nothing, and 
repeated “tpeis Spas” (three 
hours) mechanically. The circle 
gazed at me and I gazed back, 
feeling acutely ill at ease. 
However, I saw that already 
many were packing up their 
goods and the shutters of the 
little shops were going up. The 
Parados in his agitation kept 
ordering coffee and masticha 
until the little table was cov- 
ered with glasses and oups. 
Every now and again one of 
the malcontents would speak 
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a few fieree words to the 
Parados, who merely answered 
with a despairing shrug, 
Eventually they all packed up 
and went off, one or two of 
the more virile informing me 
as they retired that “Ingleesh 
no good, Bulgars——” and a 
hand was drawn suggestively 
across a throat. I made a 
counter-motion suggesting that 
their ewn ends would not be 
unconnected with a noose, and 
then, like the marvellously 
good-natured and patient 
people that they are, they 
smiled and said “Good-bye,” 
so I stood them a drink all 
round and gave them all the 
cigarettes I had, All except 
one small very good-looking 
boy who remained crying bit- 
terly. I was trying in vain 
to understand his trouble when, 
to my great surprise and relief, 
a@ car dashed up in which I 
recognised M. of the Intel- 
ligence Service. His car con- 
tained a weird cargo of spices 
and carrier-pigeons, spare tyres, 
and petrol. He knows these 
people intimately, speaks their 
many tongues, and has their 
perfect confidence. I hastily 
explained my errand. “It’s a 
pity,” he said; “it’s a good 
village, but orders are orders.” 
He interviewed the small boy, 
and feund his mother was 
dying and could not possibly 
be moved. I went up with 
him te see her, and found the 
poor old thing fully dressed 
lying on a filthy floor almost 
unconscious, and crawling with 
flies. The smell was ghastly, 
and the whole thing pitiful. 

said she could of course stay, 
M—— gave her some con- 
densed milk, and I arranged 
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with our post to look after 
her. I alse saw a woman who 
had just given birth, and made 
similar arrangements. When 
I got back to the Esplanade I 
found a French cavalry patrol 
and some of our Yeomanry had 
arrived. The French carried 
no rations, but very quickly 
discovered some bread and 
wine and lunched heartily. 
They have a marvellous gift 
for travelling light and ration- 
ing themselves. 

The Yeomanry had been in 
action all the day before. The 
Freneh seus-officier was exam- 
ining the epposite shore of the 
lake, which was miraging badly 
in the heat. He spotted a Bul- 
gar patrol watering horses at 
Petelinos. Though separated 
by a short two miles, we were 
in no way coneerned with one 
another, and we could under- 
take no mutual frightfulness. 
A lake is a very effective peace 
keeper. Then they all rode off. 
On looking at my watch I 
found I had been there 2} 
hours, Almost every one had 
gone, and it was very quiet. 
A grizzled individual, tanned 
almost black, dressed in what 
looked like the garb of an 
Albanian gypsy, with a wary 
and untamed look in his eye, 
came jogging along driving a 
herd of the half-wild pigs 
peculiar to those parts. He 
hustled them along, talking to 
them all the time, The last 
few heavily-laden donkeys were 
vanishing up the hill, and sud- 
denly we were alone, The vil- 
lage animals could not make 
it out at all. A flook of geese 
was peering about and chatter- 
ing in their perplexity. After 
& little while they got up and 
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flew out te join their wild 


brethren on the lake A 
donkey came cautiously along 
and began picking up scraps 
from under the café tables. A 
bantam-cock jumped up en a 
table and began pecking fur- 
tively at a bunch of grapes. 
All the birds on the marsh— 
geese, coots, herons— seemed to 
be edging in closer. It may 
sound absurd, but I received 
an almost psychic impression 
of subtle accomplished change, 
as if the wild things were 
reclaiming their own. I 
felt uneasy and resolved to 
be off. Just as we were 
getting ready, a very eld 
gentleman appeared out of a 
farm driving his donkey before 
him. He waved to me cheerily, 
and said, “Finish Johnny,” 
and that seemed to sum it up. 
That is war in the Balkans, an 
accepted endemic evil to be 
cheerfully endured and made 
the best of. Some of these 
people I had just driven out 
had come all the way from the 
sheres of the Black Sea in a 
series of enforeed migrations, 
each time seeing their little 
store dissipated, their hard toil 
wasted, their little preparations 
ruined, their little enterprises 
failures. ‘They shall flee and 
take te the mountains.” Yet 
some people wonder why Mace- 
donia is not a flourishing land. 
I hope with all my heart that 
one day these poor folk will 
come back to repeople A——, 
that there will be again a 
cheerful hum around their 
threshing-floors, and that they 
will grow old in prosperity and 
learn to laugh ever their last 
‘Three hours’ netice.” 

The Struma is a cynic 
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stream. He has seen many 
armies gather round his banks. 
He has watched their rivalries 
and hearkened to their bicker- 
ings, sure in the knowledge 
that he held the secret of 
their fates within “his con- 
cave shores.” If a stranger 
were to journey aleng the 
valley on an August day, for 
choice at evening, when the 
sun has banked his fires, and 
as he sinks to rest flatters his 
vanity and reveals his good 
nature by beautifying a land 
he has been content all day 
to scorch; when he gilds the 
muddy old lake, casts long 
shadows over the tired old 
hills, and refines a scene 
grimly torrid at noon with a 
cool, quiet evening charm, the 
last thing that traveller would 
associate with such a prospect 
would be rampant rioting 
disease. And yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that the 
Struma valley in the autumn 
is a death-trap. For if such 
a traveller were a medical 
man, and he stooped to ex- 
amine any of the few almest 
dried-up little streams or the 
swamps by the lake, he weuld 
see some little creatures float- 
ing and sporting about (if 
creatures with such a malign 
destiny ever deign to sport) 
beside their banks or in little 
stagnant pools which would 
make him open his eyes, en- 
lighten him considerably, and 
send him to search hastily in 
his wallet for quinine. For 
he would have seen he was 
in the home of the Anopheles 
mosquito. In Macedonia, ex- 
cept in the winter, there are 
always dysentery, paratyphoid, 
and strange baffling diseases, 
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which receive such cryptic titles 
as “P.U.0.” and “N.Y.D.”; 
but the Struma is the home 
of malaria. The native does 
not seem to eseape that, as 
he seems to escape those other 
plagues, to which the stranger 
falls so easy a victim, and the 
population of the valley steadily 
dwindles. Quinine parade was 
a daily rigorous rite. When 
we got to Monihi, in the middle 
of July, the inhabitants of 
that village in a guarded way 
hinted that it was not the 
healthiest place in the world, 
In Salonika the Greeks had a 
saying, “June hot, July very 
hot, August finish Johnny ” (all 
British troops from the G.O.C. 
downwards are “Johnny” to 
them). I knew just enough 
medicine to see that an en- 
larged spleen was a common 
possession of our neighbours. 
Down by the lake the mos- 
quitees were intolerable; in 
eur camp they were plenti- 
ful, but, compared with the 
flies, almost unobtrusive. We 
all eventually got nets, and 
our standing posts slept in 
mosquito-proof huts, but to 
escape continual biting was 
impossible My arms were 
always covered with sores. 
After we had been up about 
a fortnight we began to get 
cases — not many, but the 
number showed an unmistak- 
able tendency to increase. 
Men went away and came 
back more or less cured, but 
our strength slowly dwindled. 
The officers continued resist- 
ing well. The men on the 
posts and on patrol were at- 
tacked the most. I had be- 
gun to believe I was going to 
get through unseathed till the 
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day after I had evacuated 
A——, when I felt that slight 
admonitory malaise which 
means fever. The next day 
I felt worse, and got a rigor 
about five. I was Orderly 
Officer, and had to turn out 
and inspect the guard at 
night. When they fell in, I 
noticed one man had sloped 
arms on the wrong shoulder. 
He seemed half asleep, his 
garments were in disarray, and 
altogether he looked anything 
but martial. I was just going 
to curse him when he swayed 
towards me, and at the same 
moment I also seemed to lose 
control ef my legs. So we 
wobbled about in front of one 
another, and then he fell flat 
on his faee. 

“ Been bad all day, sir,” said 
the corporal. 

I took his temperature, and 
found it was 105, I staggered 
te my bivouac, shaking all 
over, and my teeth rattling. 
I was 103, and “Spleen pal- 
pable.” The Struma had 
beaten me after all. For 
five days I lay with a 
temperature varying from 
103 to 105, my head drum- 
ming and throbbing with 40 
grains of quinine and 20 of 
aspirin, I lived on  eon- 
densed milk and chlorinated 
water. The only day of which 
I have any distinct recolleetion 
is the one before I was moved. 
I was woken by the dread din 
of unmistakable shelling, and 
not far away. I could hear 
the discharge of the gun, and 
the bursts. My servant came 
and said, “Them Belgars [he 
could never get the name of 
that enterprising race quite 
right sometimes they were 
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“Bulgians”] are shelling the 
boats.” I staggered to the 
deor, from where I could 
see the Bulgar guns quite 
clearly. They were firing 
straight across the lake. 
“Our turn next,” I thought ; 
“T don’t feel like running far.” 
They fired 50 rounds and then 
stopped. A Boche plane was 
hovering round, and it was 
just a toss up whether they 
thought us worthy of a little 
strafe. Mercifully they didn’t. 
Later on the Moniter shelled 
them, and then there was a 
humming in the air. We 
couldn’t see any birds, but sud- 
denly there came a succession 
of dull “booms” from across 
the lake, and then we had 
the inexpressible joy of seeing 
a Bulgar camp we had spotted, 
severely bombed by British 
planes, I have been bombed 
myself, and expected to be 
bombed many times, and it was 
a cheering sight. The bombs 
were dropping right amongst 
their bivouacs, and they started 
a big fire. All the time we 
could hear that grimmest (by 
association) of all sounds, the 
humming of invisible machines. 
I imagine such an experience 
must be rather unique. The 
lake made these freaks pos- 
sible. But the sounds and 
stir of war agree but little with 
a throbbing head, a palpable 
spleen, and high temperature. 
I was sufficiently dazed te get 
but a muddle-headed impression 
of what was going on. I could 
never be quite sure whether 
any impression was subjective 
or objective. (I have some- 


times wondered whether Bishop 
Berkeley’s idealism would have 
stood the test of a severe shell- 
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ing.) I was thankful enough 
when a M.O, rede over next 
morning, and marked me for 
Stavros. I left that night in 
an old mule ambulance, I 
reached the advanced station 
of the —— Field Ambulance 
that night, and crossed by the 
lighter next day to Stavros, 
where I boarded the old F . 
bound for Malta. 

The lighter was crowded 
with bad dysentery cases, so 
I went up on deck. I sat 
down, and presently, after all 
the cot cases had come on 
board, a stretcher was carried 
on with a little faded Union 
Jack resting on something 
very still and quiet. (‘“That’s 
the bloke what went West last 
night,” said a man near me.) 
The stretcher was laid down 
by me and covered with a 
tarpaulin. Some walking 
cases came on a little later, 
and seeing every inch of the 
deck crowded except a tempt- 
ing piece of tarpaulin, they 
made straight for it. Before 
I could stop them they had 
plumped down a heap of 
equipment, and were just 
going to seat themselves, when 
I said, “ That’s a corpse under 
there.” “Bloke went West 
last night,” said the same man 
as before. The late-comers 
stared at it for a second; one 
remarked, “We ain't waked 
im,” and then they wearily 
resumed their equipment, and 
stolidly moved off to find 
another dumping-ground. It 
was one of those little in- 
cidents that remain fixed for 
ever in one’s mind. 

A few days later we sailed, 
and as Stavros faded away 
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behind our golden wake, and 
Athos, that fairy mountain, 
shone up before us, I looked 
back at that short dark break 
in the hills where the Struma 
seeks the sea, and in a shame- 
ful glew of sentiment I de- 
livered myself ef this little 
tribute : “Good-bye, Macedonia! 
I have called you many hard 
names in my time, I have 
many times cursed your fiery 
suns, the storms that sweep 
you, your shadeless, pitiless 
roads deep in your most chok- 
ing dust. Your nightmare 
insects have many times stung 
me te despair. I have left 
no less than a stone and a 
half of my substance in your 
keeping. And yet sometimes 
I have known my curses to 
ring false. Something from 
within me came out to meet 
you, something that despised 
the body you chastened, some- 
thing that, if one will allow it, 
will always come out to meet 
the untamed, the lonely, and 
the beautiful. Perhaps it was 
the many good fights I had 
with you, perhaps it was that 
I was so often at your mercy, 
perhaps it was because that 
tumult called Civilisation got 
so few chances to come be- 
tween us. It may be you pur- 
posely keep the path to your 
temple difficult and hard.” 
However that may be, as I 
saw the last shadows of the 
hills dip below the sea, I felt 
I was leaving, and leaving for 
ever, something baffling, im- 
placable, and unconquerable, yet 
something that had changed 
me, something that had taught 
me much, something I had 
almost learnt to love. 
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THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K (1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


PART II, 


CHAPTER ONE.—“THE NON-COMBATANT.” 


WE will call the village St 
Gregoire, That is net its real 
name; because the one thing 
you must not do in war-time 
is to call a thing by its real 
name. To take a hackneyed 
example, yeu do not call a 
spade a spade: you refer to 
it, officially, as Shovels, General 
Service, One. This helps to 
deceive, and ultimately to sur- 
prise, the enemy; and as we 
all know by this time, surprise 
is the essence of successful war- 
fare. On the same princ'ple, if 
your troops are forced back 
from their front-line trenches, 
you call this “successfully 
straightening out an awk- 
ward salient.” 

But this by the way. Let 
us get back to St Gregoire. 
Hither, mud-splashed, ragged, 
hollew-cheeked, came our bat- 
talion — they call us _ the 
Seventh Hairy Jocks nowa- 
days—after four months’ con- 
tinuous employment in the 
firing line. Ypres was a 
household word to them; 
Plugstreet was familiar 
ground; Givenchy they knew 
intimately; Loos was their 
wash -pot—or rather, a col- 
lection of wash-pots, for in 
winter all the shell-craters are 
full to overflowing. In ad- 


dition to their prolonged and 
strenuous labours in the 
trenches, the Hairy Jocks had 
taken part in a Push—a part 
not altogether unattended with 
glory, but prolific in casualties. 
They had not been “pulled 
out” to rest and refit for over 
six months, for Divisions on the 
Western Front were not at 
that period too numerous, the 
voluntary system being at its 
last gasp, while the legions of 
Lord Derby had not yet crys- 
tallised out of the ocean of 
public talk whieh held them 
in solution. So the Seventh 
Hairy Jocks were bone tired. 
But they were as hard as a 
rigorous winter in the open 
could make them, and—they 
were going back to rest at last, 
Had not their beloved C.O. 
told them so? And he had 
added, in a voice not altogether 
free from emotion, that if ever 
men deserved a solid rest 
and a good time, “you boys 
do!” 

Se the Hairy Jocks trudged 
along the long, straight, nubbly 
French road, well content, spec- 
ulating with comfortable pes- 
simism as to the character of 
the billets in which they would 
find themselves. 

Meanwhile, ten miles ahead, 













































the advance party were going 
round the town in quest of 
the billets. 

Billet-hunting on the West- 
ern Front is not quite so des- 
perate an affair as hunting for 
lodgings at Margate, because 
in the last extremity you can 
always compel the inhabitants 
to take you in—or at least, 
exert pressure to that end 
through the Mairie. But at 
the best one’s course is strewn 
with obstacles, and fortunate 
is the Adjutant who has to 
his hand a subaltern capable 
of finding lodgings for a thou- 
sand men without making a 
mess of it. 

The billeting officer on this, 
as on most occasions, was 
one Cockerell — affectionately 
known to the entire Battalion 
as “Sparrow ”—and his quali- 
fications for the post were de- 
rived from three well-marked 
and invaluable characteristics, 
namely, an imperious disposi- 
tion, a thick skin, and an at- 
tractive bonhomie of manner. 

Behold him this morning dis- 
mounting from his horse in the 
place of St Gregoire. Around 
him are grouped his satellites— 
the Quartermaster - Sergeant, 
four Company Sergeants, some 
odd orderlies, and a forlorn 
little man in a neat drab uni- 
form with light blue facings— 
the regimental interpreter. The 
party have descended, with the 
delicate care of those who essay 
to perform acrobatic feats in 
kilts, from bicycles—serviceable 
but appallingly heavy machines 
of Government manufacture,the 
property of the “Buzzers,” or 
Signallers, but commandeered 
for the occasion. The Quarter- 
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master-Sergeant, who is not 
accustomed to strenuous exer- 
cise, mops his brow and glances 
expectantly round the place. 
His eye comes gently to rest 
upon a small but hospitable- 
looking estaminet. 

Lieutenant Cockerell exam- 
ines his wrist-watch. 

“Half-past ten!” he an- 
nounces. ‘“ Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant!” 

“Sirr!” The Quartermas- 
ter-Sergeant unglues his long- 
ing gaze from the estaminet and 
comes woodenly to attention. 

“T am going to see the 
Town Major about a billet- 
ing area. I will meet you 
and the party here in twenty 
minutes.” 

Master Cockerell trots off on 
his mud-splashed steed, followed 
by the respectful and appreci- 
ative salutes of his followers— 
appreciative, because a less 
considerate officer would have 
taken the whole party direet 
to the Town Major’s office and 
kept them standing in the 
street, wasting moments which 
might have been better em- 
ployed elsewhere, until it was 
time to proceed with the morn- 
ing’s work, 


“How strong are you?” in- 
quired the Town Major. 

Coekerell told him, The 
Town Major whistled. 

“Thatall? Been doing some 
job of work, haven’t you?” 

Coekerell nedded, and the 
Town Major proceeded to ex- 
amine a large-scale plan of St 
Gregoire, divided up into dif- 
ferent-coloured plots. 

“We are rather full up at 
present,” he said; “but the 
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Cemetery Area is vacant. The 
Seventeenth Geordies moved 
out yesterday. You can have 
that.” He indicated a trian- 
gular section with his pencil. 
x; Master Cockerell gave a little 
deprecatory cough, 

“We have come here, sir,’ 
he intimated dryly, “for a 
change ef scene.” 

The stout Tewn Major—all 
Town . Majors are stout — 
chuckled. 

“Not bad for a Scet!” he 
cenceded. . “ But it’s quite a 
cheery district, really. You 
won’t have to doss dewn in 
the cemetery itself, you knew. 
These twe streets here ”— he 
flicked a pencil — “will hold 
practically all your battalion, 
at its present strength. There's 
a capital house in the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau which 
will do for Battalion Head- 
quarters. The corperal over 
there will give you your 
billets de logement.” 

“Are there any other troops 
in the area, sir?” asked 
Cockerell, who, as already 
indicated, was no gehild in 
these matters. 

“There ought not to be, of 
course. But you know what 
the Heavy Gunners and the 
AS.C. are! If you come 
across any of them, fire them 
out. If they wear too many 
stars and crowns for you, let 
me know, and I will per- 
form the feat myself. You 
fellows need a good rest and 
no worries, I know. Good 
morning.” 

At ten minutes to eleven 
Cockerell found the Quarter- 
master-Sergeant and party, 
wiping their moustaches and 
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visibly refreshed, at the ex- 
act spot where he had left 
them; and the hunt for billets 
began. 

“A” Company were easily 
provided for, a derelict tobacco 
factory being encountered at 
the head of the first street. 
Lieutenant Cockerell accord- 
ingly detached a sergeant and 
@ eorporal from his train, and 
passed on. The wants of “B” 
Company were supplied by 
commandeering a block of 
four dilapidated houses farther 
down the street—all in com- 
paratively good repair except 
the end house, whose roof had 
been disarranged by a shell 
during the open fighting in 
the early days of the war. 

This exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the first street, and 
the party debouched into the 
second, which was long and 
straggling, and composed en- 
tirely of small houses. 

“ Now for a bit of the retail 
business!” said Master Coek- 
erell resignedly. “Sergeant 
M‘Nab, what is the strength 
of ‘C’ Company?” 

“One hunner and thairty- 
fower other ranks, sirr,” an- 
nounced Sergeant M‘Nab, 
consulting a much - thumbed 
roll-book. 

“ We shall have to put them 
in two’s and three’s all down 
the street,” said Cockerell. 
“Come on; the longer we 
look at it the less we shall 
like it. Interpreter!” 

The forlorn little man, al- 
ready described, trotted up, 
and saluted with open hand, 
French fashion. His name was 
Baptiste Bombominet (“or 
words to that effect,” as the 
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Adjutant put it), and may 
have been so inscribed upon 
the regimental roll; but 
throughout the rank and file 
Baptiste was affectionately 
known by the generic title 
of “‘ Alphonso.” The previous 
seven years had been spent by 
him in the eongenial and 
blameless atmosphere of 4 
Ladies’ Tailor’s in the west 
end of London, where he en- 
joyed the status and emolu- 
ments of chief cutter. New, 
called back to his native land 
by the voice of patriotic obli- 
gation, he found himself se- 
lected, by virtue of a residence 
of seven years in England, to 
act as official interpreter be- 
tween a Scottish Regiment 
which could not speak Eng- 
lish, and Flemish peasants 
who eould not speak French. 
No wonder that his pathetic 
brown eyes always appeared 
full of tears. However, he fol- 
lowed Cockerell down the 
street, and meekly embarked 
upon a contest with the lady 
inhabitants thereof, in which 
he was hopelessly outmatched 
from the start. 

At the first door a dame of 
massive proportions, but keen 
business instincts, announced 
her total inability to accom- 
modate soldats, but explained 
that she would be pleased to 
entertain officiers te any num- 
ber. This is a common gam- 
bit. Twenty British privates 
in your grenier, though extra- 
ordinarily well-behaved as a 
class, make a good deal of 
noise, buy little, and leave 
mud everywhere. On the 
other hand, two or three 
officers give no trouble, and 


ean be relied upon to consume 
and pay for unlimited eme- 
lettes and bowls of coffee. 

That seasoned vessel, Lieu- 
tenant § Cockerell, turned 
promptly to the sergesut and 
corporal of “C” Company. 

“Sergeant M‘Nab,” he said, 
“vou and Corporal Downie 
will billet here.” He intro- 
duced hostess and guests by 
an expressive wave of the 
hand. But shrewd Madame 
was not to be bluffed. 

“Pas de sergents, Monsieur 
le Capitaine!” she exclaimed. 
*¢ Officiers !”” 

“Ils sont officiers — sous- 
officiers,” explained Coekerell, 
rather ingeniously, and meved 
off down the street. 

At the next house the owner 
—a small, wizened lady of 
negligible physique but great 
staying power—entered upon 
a duet with Alphonso, which 
soon reduced that very moder- 
ate performer to breathless- 
ness. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders feebly, and cast an 
appealing glance tewards the 
Lieutenant. 

‘““What does she say?” 
inquired Coeckerell. 

“‘She say dis ’ouse no geod, 
sair! She ’ave seven children, 
and one malade—seek.” 

“Let me see,” commanded 
the practical officer. 

He insinuated himself as 
politely as possible past his re- 
luctant opponent, and walked 
down the narrow passage into 
the kitchen. Here he turned, 
and inquired— 

“ Hr—ou est la pauvre petite 
chose ?” 

Madame promptly opened a 
door, and displayed a little 
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girl in bed—a very flushed 
and feverish little girl. 

Cockerell grinned sympa- 
thetically at the patient, to 
that young lady’s ebvious grati- 
fication; and turned to the 
mother, 

“Je suis trés,—triste,” he 
said; j'ai grand misericorde. 
Je ne placerai pas de soldats ici. 
Bon jour !” 

By this time he was in the 
street again. He saluted po- 
litely and departed, followed 
by the grateful regards of 
Madame. 

No special difficulties were 
encountered at the next few 
houses. The ladies at the 
house-door were all polite; 
many of them were mest 
friendly; but naturally each 
was anxious to get as few men 
and as many officers as pos- 
sible—except the proprietress 
of an estaminet, who offered to 
accommodate the entire regi- 
ment. However, with a little 
tact here and a little firmness 
there, Master Cockerell suc- 
ceeded in distributing “C” 
Company among some dozen 
houses. One old gentleman, 
with a black alpaca cap and a 
six-days’ beard, proprietor of a 
lofty establishment at the eor- 
ner of the street, proved not 
only recalcitrant, but abusive. 
With him Cockerell dealt 
promptly. 

“Ca suffit/” he announced. 
“ Montrez-moi votre grenier |” 

The old man, grumbling, led 
the way up numerous rickety 
staircases to the inevitable loft 
under the tiles. This proved 
to be a noble apartment thirty 
feet long. From wall to wall 
stretched innumerable strings. 


“We can get a whole pla- 
toon in here,” said Cockerell 
contentedly. “Tell him, Al- 
phonse, These people,” he 
explained to Sergeant M‘Nab, 
always dislike giving up their 
lofts, because they hang 
their laundry there in winter. 
However, the old boy must 
lump it. After all, we are in 
this country for his health, not 
ours ; and he gets paid for every 
man who sleeps here. That 
fixes ‘C’ Company. Now for 
‘D’! The other side of the 
street this time.” 

Quarters were found in due 
course for “ D” Company; after 
whieh Cockerell discovered a 
vaeant building - site which 
would serve for transport lines. 
An empty garage was marked 
down for the Quartermaster’s 
ration store, and the Quarter- 
master-Sergeant promptly fad- 
ed into its recesses with a grate- 
ful sigh. An empty shop in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
conveniently adjacent te Bat- 
talion Headquarters, was ap- 
propriated fer that gregarious 
band, the regimental signallers 
and telephone section; while 
a suitable home for the Anar- 
ehists, or Bombers, tegether 
with their steck-in-trade, was 
found in the basement of a re- 
mote dwelling on the outskirts 
of the area. 

After this, Lieutenant Cock- 
erell, left alone with Alphonso 
and the orderly in charge of 
his horse, heaved a sigh of ex- 
haustion and transferred his 
attention from his note-book 
to his watch. 

“ That finishes the rank and 
file,” he said. “I breakfasted 
at four this morning, and the 
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battalion won’t arrive for a 
couple of hours yet. Alphonse, 
I am going to have an omelette 
somewhere. I shall want you 
in half an hour exactly. Don’t 
go wandering off for the rest 
of the day, pinching soft billets 
for yourself and the Sergeant- 
Major and your other pals, as 
you usually do!” 

Alphonso saluted guiltily— 
evidently the astute Cockerell 
had “ touched the spot ”—and 
was turning away, when sud- 
denly the billeting officer’s 
eye encountered an illegible 
scrawl at the very foot of 
his list. 

“‘ Stop a moment, Alphonso! 
I have forgotten those con- 
demned machine - gunners, as 
usual. Strafethem! Come on! 
Once more into the breach, 
Alphonso! There is a little 
side-alley down here that we 
have not tried.” 

The indefatigable Cockerell 
turned down the Rue Gam- 
betta, followed by Alphonso, 
faint but resigned. 

“Here is the very place! ” 
announced Cockerell almost at 
once. ‘This house, Number 
Five. We can put the gun- 
ners and their little guns into 
that stable at the back, and 
the officer can have a room 
in the house itself. Sonnez, for 
the last time before lunch!” 

The door was opened by a 
pleasant -faced young woman 
of about thirty, who greeted 
Ceckerell — tartan is always 
popular with French ladies— 
with a beaming smile, but 
shook her head regretfully 
upon seeing the billet de loge- 
ment in his hand, The in- 
evitable duet with Alphonso 
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followed. Presently Alphonso 
turned to his superior. 

“ Madame is ver’ sorry, sair, 
but an officier is here already.” 

“Show me the officier /” re- 
plied the prosaic Cockerell. 

The duet was resumed, 

“Madame say,” announced 
Alphonso presently, “that the 
officier is not here now; but he 
will return.” 

“So will Christmas! Mean- 
while I am going to put an 
Emma Gee officer in here.” 

Alphonso’s desperate at- 
tempt to translate the fore- 
going idiom into French was 
interrupted by Madame’s re- 
tirement into the house, 
whither she beckoned Ceokerell 
to follow her. In the front 
room she produced a frayed 
sheet of paper, which she 
proffered with an apologetic 
smile. The paper said— 


This billet is entirely reserved 
for the Supply Officer of this 
District. It is not to be occu- 
pied by troops passing through 
the town. 

By Order. 


Lieutenant Cockerell whistled 
softly and vindiotively through 
his teeth. 

“Well,” he said, “for con- 
summate and concentrated 
nerve, give me the underlings 
of the A.S.C.! This pot- 
bellied blighter not only butts 
into an area which doesn’t 
belong to him, but actually 
leaves a chit to warn people 
off the grass even when he 
isn’t here! He hasn’t signed 
the document, I observe. That 
means that he is a newly-joined 
subaltern, trying to get mis- 
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taken for a Brass Hat! I'll 
fix him 1” 

With great stateliness Lieu- 
tenant Cockerell tore the 
offending screed inte four por- 
tions, to the audible concern 
of Madame. But the lieu- 
tenant smiled reassuringly upon 
her. 

“Je vous donnerai un autre, 
vous savez,” he assured her. 

He sat down at the table, 
tore a leaf from his Field 
Service Pooket Book, and 


wrote :— 


The Supply Officer of the 
District is at liberty to occupy 
this billet only at such times 
as it is not required by the 
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troops of the Combatant 
Services. 

Signed, fF. J. COCKERELL, 
Tneut. & Asst. Adj., 


7th B. & W. Highes. 


“That’s a pretty nasty one!” 
he observed with relish. Then, 
having pinned the insulting 
document conspicuously to the 
mantelpiece, he observed to 
the mystified lady of the 
house— 

“Voila, Madame. Si Vofficier 
reviendra, je le verrat moi- 
méme, avec grand plaisir. 
Bon jour!” 

And with this dark saying 
Sparrow Cockerell took his 
departure. 


II, 


The Battalion, headed by 
their tatterdemalion pipers, 
stumped into the town in due 
course, and were met on the 
outskirts by the billeting 
party, who led the various 
companies to their appointed 
place. After inspecting their 
new quarters, and announcing 
with gloomy satisfaction that 
they were the worst, dirtiest, 
and most uncomfortable yet 
encountered, everybody settled 
down in the best place he 
could find, and proceeded 
to make himself remarkably 
snug. 

Battalion Headquarters and 
the officers of “A” Company 
were bilieted in an imposing 
mansion which actually boasted 
a bathroom. It is true that 
there was no water, but this 
deficiency was seon made good 
by a string ef officers’ servants 


bearing buckets. Beginning 
with Colonel Kemp, who was 
preceded by an orderly bear- 
ing a small towel and a large 
loofah, each officer performed 
a ceremonial ablution; and 
it was a collection of what 
Major Wagstaffe, the Second- 
in-Command, termed “ bright 
and bonny young faces” which 
collected round the mess table 
at seven o'clock. 

It was in every sense a gala 
meal, Firstly, it was weeks since 
any one (except Second Lieu- 
tenant M‘Corquodale, newly 
joined, and addressed, for 
painfully obvious reasons, as 
“Tich”) had found himself at 
table in an apartment where 
it was possible to stand up- 
right. Secondly, the Mess 
President had coaxed glass 
tumblers out of the ancient 
concierge; and only those who 
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have drunk from enamelled 
ironware for weeks on end 
can appreciate the pure joy 
of escape from the indeter- 
minate metallic favour which 
such vessels impart to all 
beverages. Thirdly, these same 
tumblers were filled to the 
brim with inferier but ex- 
hilarating champagne — pur- 
chased, as they euphemistically 
put it in the Supply Column, 
“locally.” Lastly, the bat- 
talion had several months of 
hard fighting behind it, prob- 
ably a full month’s rest before 
it, and the conscience of duty 
done and recognition earned 
floating like a halo above it. 
For the moment, memories of 
Nightmare Wood and _ the 
Kidney Bean Redoubt — more 
especially the latter — were 
effaced. Even the sorrew- 
ful gaps in the ring round 
the table seemed less notiee- 
able. 

The menu, too, was almost 
pretentious. First came the 
hors d@cuvres—a tin of sar- 
dines. This was followed by 
what the Mess Corporal de- 
scribed as a savoury omelette, 
but which the Secend-in-Com- 
mand condemned as “a regret- 
table incident.” 

“It is false economy,” he 
observed dryly to the Mess 
President, “te employ Mark 
One! eggs as anything but 
hand-grenades.” 

However, the tide of popu- 
lar favour turned with the 
haggis, contributed by Lieu- 
tenant Angus M‘Lachlan, from 
@ parcel from home. Even the 
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fact that the mess-coek, an 
inexperienced esthete from 
Islington, had endeavoured to 
tone down the naked repulsive- 
ness of the dainty with dis- 
creet festoons of tinned maca- 
reni, failed to arouse the 
resentment of a purely Scot- 
tish Mess, The next course— 
the beef ration, hacked into 
the inevitable gobbets and 
thinly disguised by a sprink- 
ling of curry powder—aroused 
no enthusiasm; but the unex- 
pected production of a large 
tin of Devonshire cream, con- 
tributed by Captain Bobby 
Little, relieved the canned 
peaches of their customary 
monotony. Last of all came a 
savoury—usually described as 
the savoury—consisting of a 
raft of toast per person, each 
raft carrying an abundant 
cargo of fried potted meat, and 
provided with a passenger in 
the shape of a recumbent 
sausage. 

A compound of greunds and 
dish -water, described by the 
optimistic Mess Corporal as 
coffee, next made its appear- 
ance, mitigated by a bottle of 
Cointreau and a box of Pana- 
tellas; and the Mess turned 
itself to more intellectual re- 
freshment. A heavy and long- 
overdue mail had been found 
waiting at St Gregoire. Let- 
ters had been devoured long 
ago. Now, each member of 
the Mess leaned back in his 
chair, straightened his weary 
legs under the table, and 
settled down, cigar in mouth, 
to the perusal of the Spectator 
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or the Tatler, according to 
rank and literary taste. 

Colonel Kemp, unfolding a 
week-old Times, looked over 
his glasses at his torpid dis- 
ciples. 

“Where is young Sande- 
man?” he inquired. Young 
Sandeman was the Adjutant. 


“He went out to the Orderly. 


Room, sir, five minutes ago,” 
replied Bobby Little. 

“T only want to give him 
to-morrow’s Orders. No doubt 
he'll be back presently. I may 
as well mention to you fellows 
that I propose to allow the 
men three clear days’ rest, 
except for bathing and re- 
clething. After that we must 
de Company Drill, good and 
hard, so as to polish up the 
new draft, who are due to- 
morrow. I am going to start 
a bombing-school, too: at least 
seventy-five per cent of the 
Battalion ought to pass the 
test before we go back to the 
line, However, we need not 
rush things. We should be 
here in peace for at least a 
month. We must get up some 
sports, and I think it would 
be a sound scheme to have a 
sing-song one Saturday night. 
I was just saying, Sandeman ” 
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—this to the Adjutant, who 
re-entered the room at that 
moment—“ that it would be a 
sound Fi 

The Adjutant laid a pink 
field-telegraph slip before his 
superior, 

“This has just ceme in from 
Brigade Headquarters, sir,” he 
said, “I have sent for the 
Sergeant-Major.” 

The Colonel adjusted his 
glasses and read the despatch. 
A deathly, sickening silence 
reigned in the room. Then 
he looked up. 

“T am afraid I was a bit 
previous,” he said quietly. 
“The Royal Stickybacks have 
lost the Kidney Bean, and we 
are detailed to go up and re- 
take it. Great compliment to 
the regiment, but a trifle mis- 
timed! You young fellows 
had better go to bed. Parade 
at four A.M., sharp! Good- 
night! Come along to the 
Orderly Room, Sandeman.” 

The door elosed, and the 
Mess, grinding the ends of 
their cigars into their coffee- 
cups, heaved themselves re- 
signedly to their aching feet. 

“There ain’t,” queted Major 
Wagstaffe, “no word in the 
blooming language for it!” 





ITI, 


The Kidney Bean Redoubt 
is the key to a very consider- 
able sector of trenches. 

It lies just behind a low 
ridge. The two horns of the 
bean are drawn back out of 
sight of the enemy, but the 
middle swells forward over the 
skyline and commands an ex- 


tensive view of the country 
beyond. Direct observation of 
artillery fire is possible: conse- 
quently an armoured observa- 
tion post has been constructed 
here, from which Gunner 
officers can direct the fire of 
their batteries with accuracy 
and elegance, Lose the Kid- 
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ney Bean, and the boot is on 
the other leg. The enemy has 
the upper ground now: he can 
bring observed artillery fire to 
bear upon all our tenderest 
spots behind the line. He can 
also enfilade our front - line 
trenches. 

Well, as already stated, the 
Seventeenth Royal Stickybacks 
had lost the Kidney Bean. They 
were a battalion of recent for- 
mation, stout-hearted fellews 
all, but new to the refinements 
of intensive trench warfare. 
When they took over the sector, 
they proceeded to leave undone 
various vital things which the 
Hairy Jocks had always made 
a point ef doing, and to do 
various unnecessary things 
which the Hairy Jocks had 
never done. The observant 
Hun promptly recognised that 
he was faced by a fresh batch 
of opponents, and, having care- 
fully studied the characteristics 
of the new-comers, preseribed 
and administered an exemplary 
dose of frightfulness. He be- 
gan by tickling up the Sticky- 
backs with an unpleasant en- 
gine called the minenwerfer, 
which despatches a large sau- 
sage - shaped projectile in a 
series of ‘ridiculous somer- 
saults, high over No Man’s 
Land into the enemy’s front- 
line trench, where it ex- 
plodes and annihilates every- 
thing in that particular bay. 
Upon these oceasions one’s 
only chance of salvation is to 
make a rapid calculation as to 
the bay into which the sausage 
is going to fall, and then double 
speedily round a traverse—er, 
if possible, two traverses—into 
another. It is an exhilarating 
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pastime, but presents complica- 
tions when played by a large 
number of persons in a re- 
stricted space, especially when 
the persons aforesaid are not 
unanimous as to the ultimate 
landing-place of the projectile. 

After a day and a night of 
these aerial torpedoes the Hun 
preceeded te an intensive ar- 
tillery bombardment. He had 
long coveted the Kidney Bean, 
and instinct told him that he 
would never have a better op- 
portunity of capturing it than 
new. Accerdingly, twe hours 
befere dawn, the Redoubt was 
subjected to a sudden, simultan- 
eous, and converging fire from 
all the German artillery for 
many miles round, the whole 
being topped up with a rain of 
those crowning instruments of 
demoralisation, gas-shells. At 
the same time an elaborate 
curtain of shrapnel and high 
explosive was let down behind 
the Redoubt, to serve the double 
purpose of preventing either 
the sending up of reinforce- 
ments or the temporary with- 
drawal of the garrison. 

At the first streak of dawn 
the bombardment was switched 
off, as if by a tap; the curtain 
fire was redoubled in volume; 
and a massed attack swept 
across the disintegrated wire 
into the shattered and pulver- 
ised Redoubt. Other attacks 
were launched on either flank ; 
but these were obvious blinds, 
intended to prevent a too con- 
centrated defence of the Kidney 
Bean. The Reyal Stickybacks 
—what was left of them—put 
up a tough fight; but half of 
them were lying dead or buried, 
or both, before the assault was 
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launched, and the rest were too 
dazed and stupefied by noise 
and chlorine gas to withstand 
—much less to repel—the over- 
whelming phalanx that was 
hurled against them. One by 
one they went down, until the 
enemy troops, having swamped 
the Redoubt, gathered them- 
selves up in a fresh wave and 
surged towards the reserve-line 
trenches, four hundred yards 
distant. At this point, how- 
ever, they met a strong counter- 
attack, launched from the Bri- 
gade Reserve, and after heavy 
fighting were bundled back 
into the Redoubt itself. Here 
the German machine-guns had 
staked out a defensive line, and 
the German retirement came to 
a standstill. 

Meanwhile a German dig- 
ging party, many hundred 
strong, had been working 
madly in No Man’s Land, 
striving to link up the newly 
acquired ground with the 
German lines. By the after- 
noon the Kidney Bean was 
not only “reversed and con- 
solidated,” but was actually 
included in the enemy’s front 
trench-system. Altogether a 
well-planned and admirably 
executed little operation. 

Forty-eight hours later the 
Kidney Bean Redoubt was 
recaptured, and remains in 
British hands to this day. 
Many arms of the Service 
took honourable part in the 
enterprise — heavy guns, field 
guns, trench-mortars, machine- 
guns, Sappers, and Pioneers; 

fantry in various capacities. 
But this narrative is concerned 
only with the part played by 
the Seventh Hairy Jocks. 
VOL, CCL—NO, MCOXVIII. 


“Sorry to pull you back 
from rest, Colonel,” said the 
Brigadier, when the com- 
mander of the Hairy Jocks 
reported; but the Divisional 
General considers that the 
only feasible way to hunt the 
Boche from the Kidney Bean 
is to bomb him out of it. 
That means trench - fighting, 
pure and simple. I have 
called you up because you 
fellows know the ins and 
outs of the Kidney Bean as 
no one else does. The Brigade 
who are in the line just now 
are quite new to the place, 
Here is an aeroplane photo- 
graph of the Redoubt, as at 
present constituted. Tell off 
your own bombing parties; 
make your own dispositions ; 
send me a copy of your pro- 
visional Orders ; and I will fit 
my plan in with yours. The 
Corps Commander has prom- 
ised to back you with every gun, 
trench-mortar, culverin, and 
arquebus in his possession.” 

In due course Battalion 
Orders were issued and ap- 
proved. They dealt with 
operations most barbarous 
amid localities of the most 
homelike sound. Number Nine 
Platoon, for instance (Com- 
mander, Lt. Cockerell), were 
to proceed in single file, carry- 
ing so many grenades per man, 
up Charing Cross Road, until 
stopped by the barrier which 
the enemy were understood to 
have erected in Trafalgar 
Square, where a bombing-post 
and at least one machine-gun 
would probably be encountered. 
At this point they were to 
wait until Trafalgar Square 
had been suitably dealt with 
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by a trench-mortar. (Here 
fellowed a paragraph addressed 
exclusively to the Trench Mor- 
tar Officer.) After this the 
bombers of Number Three 
Platoon would bemb their way 
across the Square and up the 
Strand. Another party would 
clear Northumberland Avenue, 
while a Lewis gun raked 
Whitehall. And soon. Every 
detail was thought out, down 
to the composition of the 
parties which were to “clean 
up” afterwards—that is, ex- 
tract the reluctant Boche from 
various underground fastnesses 
well known to the extractors. 
The whole enterprise was then 
thoroughly rehearsed in some 
dummy trenches behind the 
line, until every one knew his 
exaet part. Such is modern 
warfare. 

Next day the Kidney Bean 
Redoubt was in British hands 
again, The Hun—what was 
left of him after an intensive 
bombardment of twenty -four 
hours—had betaken himself 
back over the ridge, vid the 
remnants of his two new eom- 
munieatien trenches, to his 
original front line. The two 
communieation trenches them- 
selves were blocked and sand- 
bagged, and were being heavily 
supervised by a pair of British 
machine-guns. Fighting in 
the Redeubt itself had almost 
ceased, though a humereus 
sergeant, followed by acolytes 
bearing bombs, was 
“eombing out” certain resi- 
dential districts in the centre 
of the maze. Ever and anon 


he weuld steop down at the 
entrance of some deep dug-out, 
and bawl— 


“Carry On!” 


still : 
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“Ony mair doon there? 


Come away, Fritz! I'll gie 
ye five seconds. Yin, Twa, 
Three——” 

Then, with a rush like a bolt 
of rabbits, two or three elose- 
cropped, grimy Huns would 
scuttle up from below and pre- 
jeet themselves from one of the 
exits; to be taken in eharge 
by grinning Caledonians wear- 
ing “tin hats ” very much awry, 
and escorted back threugh the 
barrage to the“‘prisoners’ base” 
in rear. 

All through the day, amidst 
unremitting shell fire and loeal 
counter - attack, the Hairy 
Jocks re-consolidated the Kid- 
ney Bean; and they were so 
far successful that when they 
handed over the work to an- 
ether battalion at dusk, the 
parapet was restored, the 
machine-guns were in position, 
and a number of “knife-rest” 
barbed - wire entanglements 
were lying just behind the 
trench, ready to be hoisted 
over the parapet and joined 
together in a continuous de- 
fensive line as soon as the 
night was sufficiently dark. 

One by one the members 
of Number Nine Platoon 
squeloched—for it had rained 
hard all day—back to the 
reserve line, They were utterly 
exhausted, and still inclined to 
feel a little aggrieved at hav- 
ing been pulled out from rest ; 
but they were well centent. 
They had done the State some 
service, and they knew it; and 
they knew that the higher 
powers knew it too. There 
would be some very flattering 
reading in Divisional Orders in 
a few days’ time, 
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Meanwhile, their most press- 
ing need was for something to 
eat. To be sure, every man 
had gone into action that 
morning carrying his day’s 
rations, But the British sol- 
dier, improvident as the grass- 
hopper, oarries his day’s 
rations in one place, and one 
place only—his stomach. The 
Hairy Jocks had eaten what 
they required at their ex- 
tremely early breakfast: the 


residue thereof they had 
abandoned, 
About midnight Master 


Cockerell, in obedience to a 
most welcome order, led the 
remnants of his command, 
faint but triumphant, back 
from the reserve line to a 
read junction two miles in 
rear, known as Dead Dog 
Corner. Here the Battalion 
was to rendezvous, and march 
back by easy stages to St 
Gregoire. Their task was 
done. 

But at the cross - roads 
Number Nine Platoon found 
no Battalion: only a solitary 
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subaltern, with his orderly, 
This young Casabianca in- 
formed Cockerell that he, 
Second Lieutenant Candlish, 
had been left behind to “ bring 
in stragglers.” 

“Stragglers?” exclaimed the 
infuriated Cockerell. ‘“Do we 
look like stragglers?” 

“No,” replied the youthful 
Candlish frankly; “you look 
more like sweeps. However, 
you had better push on. The 
Battalion isn’t far ahead. The 
order is to march straight 
back to St Gregoire and re- 
occupy former billets.” 

“What about rations?” 

“Rations? The Quarter- 
master was waiting here for 
us when we rendezvoused, and 
every man had a full ration 
and a tot of rum.” (Number 
Nine Plateon cleared their 
parched throats expectantly.) 
“But I faney he has gone on 
with the celumn, However, 
if you leg it you should cateh 
them up. They can’t be more 
than two miles ahead. So 
long!” 


Iv. 


But the task was hopeless. 
Number Nine Platoon had 
been bombing, hacking, and 
digging all day. Several of 
them were slightly wounded 
—the serious eases had been 
taken off long ago by the 
stretcher-bearers—and Cock- 
erell’s own head was still 
dizzy from the fumes of a 
German gas-shell, 

He lined up his disreputable 
paladins in the darkness, and 
spoke— 


“Sergeant M‘Nab, how many 
men are present?” 

“Eighteen, sirr.” The platoon 
had gone into action thirty-four 
strong. 

“How many men are deficient 
of an emergency ration? I can 
make a good guess, but you had 
better find out.” 

Five minutes later the Ser- 
geant reperted. Coekerell’s 
guess was correct, The British 
private has only one point of 
view about the portable pro- 
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perty of the State. To him, 
as an individual, the sacred 
emergency ration is an un- 
necessary encumbrance, and the 
carrying thereof a “fatigue.” 
Consequently, when engaged in 
battle, one of the first (of many) 
things which he jettisons is 
this very ration. When all is 
over he reports with unctuous 
solemnity that the provender 
in question has been blown out 
of his haversack by a shell. 
The Quartermaster - Sergeant 
writes it off as “lost owing 
to the exigencies of mili- 
tary service,” and indents for 
another. 

Lieutenant Cockerell’s haver- 
sack contained a packet of 
meat-lozenges and about half 
a pound of chocolate. These 
were presented to the Ser- 
geant. 

“Hand these round as far as 
they will go, Sergeant,” said 
Cockerell. ‘They'll make a 
mouthful a man, anyhow. Tell 
the platoon to lie down for ten 
minutes: then we'll push off. 
It’s only fifteen miles. We 
ought to make it by breakfast- 
time... .” 

Slewly, mechanically, all 
through the winter night the 
victers hobbled along. Cock- 
erell led the way, carrying the 
rifle of a man with a wounded 
arm. Occasionally he checked 
his bearings with map and 
electrie torch. SergeantM‘Nab, 
who, under a hirsute and atten- 
uated exterior, concealed a con- 
stitution of ferro-concrete and 
the heart of a lion, brought up 
the rear, uttering fallacious 
assurances to the faint-hearted 
as to the shortness of the dis- 
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tance now to be covered, and 
carrying two rifles, 

The customary halts were 
observed. At ten minutes to 
four the men flung themselves 
down for the third time. They 
had covered about seven miles, 
and were still eight or nine 
from St Gregoire. The ever- 
lasting constellation of Verey 
lights still rese and fell upon 
the eastern horizon behind 
them, but the guns were silent. 

“There might be a Heavy 
Battery dug in somewhere 
about here,” mused Cockerell. 
“TI wonder if we could touch 
them for a few tins of bully. 
Hallo, what’s that?” 

A distant rumble came from 
the nerth, and out of the dark- 
ness loomed a British motor- 
lorry, lurching and swaying 
along the rough cobbles of the 
pavé. Some of Cockerell’s men 
were lying dead asleep in the 
middle of the road, right at 
the junetion. The lorry was 
going twenty miles an hour, 

“Get into the side of the 
road, you men!” shouted 
Coekerell, “or they’ll run over 
you. You know what these 
M.T. drivers are!” 

With indignant haste, and 
at the last possible moment, 
the kilted figures scattered to 
either side of the narrow cause- 
way. The usual stereotyped 
and vitriolic remonstrances 
were hurled after the great 
heoded vehicle as it lurched 
past. 

And then a most unusual 


thing happened. The lorry 
slowed down, and finally 
stopped, a hundred yards 


away. An officer descended, 
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and began to walk back. 
Cockerell rose to his weary 
feet and walked to meet him. 

The officer wore a major’s 
crown upon the _ shoulder- 
straps of his sheepskin - lined 
“British Warm,” and _ the 
badge of the Army Service 
Corps upon his cap. Cockerell, 
indignant at the manner in 
which his platoon had been 
hustled off the road, saluted 
stiffly, and muttered: ‘Good 
morning, sir!” 

“Good morning!” said the 
Major. He was a stout man 
of nearly fifty, with twinkling 
blue eyes and a short-clipped 
moustache. Cockerell judged 
him to be one of the few 
remnants of the original Brit- 
ish Army, 

“TI stopped,” explained the 
older man, “to apologise for 
the scandalous way that fellow 
drove over you. It was per- 
fectly damnable; but you 
know what these converted 
taxi-drivers are! This swine 
forgot for the moment that 
he had an officer on board, 
and hogged it as usual. He 
goes under arrest as soon as 
we get back to billets.” 

“Thank you very much, 
sir,” said Master Cockerell, 
entirely thawed. ‘I’m afraid 
my chaps were lying all over 
the road; but they are pretty 
well down and out at present.” 

“Where have you come 
from?” inquired the Major, 
turning a curious eye upon 
Cockerell’s prostrate followers. 

Cockerell explained. When 
he had finished, he added 
wistfully— 

“T suppose you have not got 
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an odd tin or two of bully to 
give away, sir? My fellows 
are about——” 

For answer, the Major toek 
the Lieutenant by the arm 
and led him towards the 
lorry. 

“You have come,” he an- 
nounced, “to the very man 
you want. I am practically 
Mr Harrod, In fact, I am a 
Brigade Supply Officer. How 
would a Maconochie apiece suit 
your boys?” 

Cockerell, repressing the ec- 
static phrases which crowded 
to his tongue, replied that that 
was just what the doctor had 
ordered. 

“ Where are you bound for?” 
continued the Major. 

“St Gregoire.” 

“Of course, You were pulled 
out from there, weren’t you? 


I am going to St Gregoire . 


myself as soon as I have fin- 
ished my round. Home to 
bed, in fact. I haven’t had 
any sleep worth writing home 
about for four nights. It is 
no joke tearing about a coun- 
try full of shell-holes, hunting 
for a Brigade that has shifted 
its ration-dump seven times in 
four days. However, I sup- 
pose things will settle down 
again, now that you fellows 
have fired Brother Boehe out 
of the Kidney Bean. Pretty 
fine work, too! Tell me, what 
is your strength, here and 
now ?” 

‘One officer,” said Cockerell 
soberly, “and eighteen other 
ranks,” 

“All that’s left ef your 
platoon ?” 

Cockerell nodded. The stout 
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Major began to beat upon the 
tailboard of the lorry with his 
stick. 

“Sergeant Smurthwaite!” 
he shouted. 

There came a muffled grunt 
from the recesses of the lorry. 
Then a round and ruddy face 
rose like a harvest moon above 
the tailboard, and a stertorous 
voice replied respectfully— 

“Sir?” 

“Let down this tailboard; 
load this officer's platoon into 
the lorry; issue them with a 
Maeonochie and a tot of rum 
apiece ; and don’t forget to put 
Smee under arrest for danger- 
ous driving when we get back 
to billets,” 

“Very good, sir.” 


Ten minutes later the sur- 
vivors ef Number Nine Platoon, 
soaked te the skin, dazed, 
slightly incredulous, but at 
peace with all the world, re- 
clined close-packed upon the 
floor of the swaying lorry. 
Each man held an open tin 
of Mr Maeonochie’s admirable 
ration between his knees. Per- 
fect silenee reigned: a plea- 
sant aroma ef rum mellowed 
the already vitiated atmos- 
phere. 

In frent, beside the chastened 
Mr Smee, sat the Major and 
Master Cockerell. The latter 
had just partaken of his share of 
refreshment, and was now en- 
deavouring, with lifeless fingers, 
to light a cigarette. 

The Major scrutinised his 
guest intently, Then he 
stripped off his “British 
Warm” coat—incidentally re- 
vealing the fact that he wore 


upon his tunic the ribbons of 
both Seuth Afriean Medals 
and the Distinguished Service 
Order—and threw it round 
Cockerell’s shoulders. 

“I’m sorry, boy!” he said, 
“IT never noticed. You are 
chilled to the bone. Button 
this round you.” 

Cockerell made a feeble pro- 
test, but was cut short. 

“Nonsense! There's no sense 
in taking risks after you've 
done your job.” 

Cockerell assented, a little 
sleepily. His allowance of rum 
was bringing its usual vulgar 
but comforting influence to 
bear upon an exhausted sys- 
tem. 

“TIT see you have been 
wounded, sir,” he observed, 
noting with a little surprise 
two gold stripes upen his 
host's left sleeve—the sleeve 
of a “non-combatant.” 

“Yes,” said the Major. “I 
got the first one at Le Cateau. 
He was only a little fellow; 
but the second, which arrived 
at the Second Show at Ypres, 
gave me such a stiff leg that 
I am only an old crock now. 
I was second-in-command of 
an Infantry Battalion in those 
days. In these, I am only a 
peripatetic Lipton. However, 
I am lucky to be here at all: 
I’ve had twenty-seven years’ 
service. How old are yeu?” 

“Twenty,” replied Cockerell. 
He was too tired to feel as 
ashamed as he usually did at 
having to confess to the tender- 
ness of his years. 

The Major nodded thought- 
fully. 
“Yes,” he said; “I judged 
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that would be about the figure. 
My son would have been twenty 
this month, only—he was at 
Neuve Chapelle. He was very 
like you in appearance—very. 
You might as well take a nap 
for half an hour. I have two 
more calls to make, and we 
shan’t get home till nearly 


An hour or two later, 
Number Nine Platoon, dis- 
tended with concentrated 
nourishment and _ painfully 
straightening its cramped 
limbs, decanted itself from the 
lorry into a little cul-de-sac 
opening off the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in St 
Gregoire. The name of the 
cul-de-sac was the Rue Gam- 
betta. 

Their commander, awake and 
greatly refreshed, looked round 
him and realised, with a sudden 
sense of uneasiness, that he was 
in familiar surroundings. The 
lorry had stopped at the door 
of Number Five. 

“TI don’t suppose your Bat- 
talion will get back for some 
time,” said the Major. “Tell 
your Sergeant to put your 
men into the stable behind 
this house —there’s plenty of 
straw there—and——” 

“Their own billet is just 
round the corner, sir,” re- 
plied Cockerell. “They might 
as well go there, thank 
y ou.” 

“Very geod. But come in 
with me yourself, and doss 
here for a few hours. You 
can report to your C.O, later 


seven. Lean on me, old man. 
I'll see you don’t tumble over- 
beard... . 2” 

So Lieutenant Cockerell, con- 
queror of the Kidney Bean, fell 
asleep, his head resting, with 
seandalous disregard for mili- 
tary etiquette, upon the 
shoulder of the stout Major. 


in the day, when he arrives. 
This is my pied-d-terre ”—rap- 
ping on the door. “ You won't 
find many billets like it. As 
you see, it stands in this little 
backwater, and is not included 
in any of the regular billeting 
areas of the town. The Town 
Major has allotted it to me 
permanently. Pretty decent 
of him, wasn’t it? And 
Madame Vinot is a dear. 
Here she is! Bonjour, 
Madame Vinot/ Avez-vous un 
feu— er—inflammé pour moi 
dans la chambre?” Evidently 
the Major’s French was on a 
par with Cockerell’s. 


But Madame _ understood 
him, bless her! 

“Mais out, M’sieur le 
Colonel!” she exclaimed 


cheerfully—the rank of Major 
is not recognised by the 
French civilian population— 
and threw open the door of 
the sitting- room, with a 
glance of compassion upon 
the Major’s mud - splashed 
companion, whom she failed 
to recognise. 

A bright fire was burning 
in the open stove. 

Immediately above, pinned 
to the mantelpiece and flut- 
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tering in the draught, hung 
Cockerell’s manifesto upon the 
subject of non-combatants. 
He could recognise his own 
handwriting across the room. 
The Major saw it too. 

“Hallo, what’s that hang- 
ing up, I wonder?” he ex- 
claimed. “A memorandum 
for me, I expect: probably 
from my old friend ‘Dados.’! 
Let us get a little more 
light.” 

He crossed to the window 
and drew up the blind. 
Cockerell moved too, When 
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the Major turned round, his 
guest was standing by the 
stove, his face searlet through 
its grime. 

“I’m awfully sorry, sir,” 
said Cockerell, “‘ but that notice 
—memorandum—of yours has 
dropped into the fire.” 

“Tf it came from Dados,” 
replied the Major, “thank you 
very much!” 

“T can’t tell you, sir,” added 
Cockerell humbly, “what a 
fool I feel.” 

But the apology referred to 
an entirely different matter. 





1 D.A.D.0.8. Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Stores. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE KABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-80. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.8.I., K.C.LE. 


In the summer of 1879, when 
Lord Lytton was Viceroy of 
India, I was serving in the 
Foreign Office at Simla under 
its distinguished chief, Alfred 
Lyall.? 

Lord Lytton had come out 
to India three years before 
with instructions to enter upon 
a decided policy in Central 
Asia, and especially to re- 
establish our influence in 
Afghanistan beyond our North- 
West Frontier. He had carried 
out his instructions with abil- 
ity and apparent success. It 
had been found necessary to 
declare war against the Afghan 
Amir, but the campaign had 
been short and decisive. The 
regular army which he had 
created had been shattered to 
pieces, the Amir himself had 
died a heart-broken fugitive, 
and his successor had made 
peace with us on our own 
terms. Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
a brave and capable frontier 
officer, had been appointed 
Envoy at his Court, and it 
seemed as if all our objects 
had been gained by one de- 
termined blow. At Simla, 
among the pines and the tall 
rhododendron trees ef the 
Himalayas, Lord Lytton was 
resting from his labours and 
enjoying the triumph of his 
policy, 

Early in July the British 


Mission left India for Kabul. 
It was a dangerous post, for 
the Afghans were a turbulent 
fanatical race; and when we 
said good-bye to Cavagnari 
on Lyall’s tennis- ground at 
“Tnnes’s Own,” some of us 
went back to our game with 
a feeling of depression which 
we found it difficult to shake 
off. But Cavagnari himself 
seemed perfectly confident, and 
for some weeks after his de- 
parture the reports from Kabul 
were satisfactory enough. 

At the beginning of Septem- 
ber the rainy season was draw- 
ing to a close. There had been 
thunderstorms and delicious 
breaks of fine weather, when 
a fresh breeze blew from the 
northward, from the long line 
of snowy peaks which glistened 
against the cloudless sky. On 
the morning of the 5th I 
had gone out for my early 
ride in the Simla woods, 
where the delicate tree-ferns 
were fading and turning golden 
in the sunshine. When I got 
back I found a note from 
Lyall asking me to go over 
at once to his house, and re- 
mounting my pony I cantered 
down the narrow road as fast 
as I could. On arrival I saw 
from Lyall’s face that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, 
and then he told me. He said 
there was bad news from 





1 Afterwards the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., G.C.LE. 
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Kabul, that the Afghan troops 
had risen and attacked the 
Residency, and that he feared 
the whole Mission and escort 
had been massacred. As the 
day wore on further telegrams 
came in, and the first reports 
were confirmed. The short- 
lived peace and triumph were 
at an end, and the Government 
of India had to make ready 
for a fresh campaign in 
Afghanistan. 

The preparations were soon 
complete. In the preceding 
year three columns had crossed 
our frontier from north, centre, 
and south, to attack the Amir’s 
troops. Of these columns the 
centre one, under Sir Frederick 
Reberts, was the only one now 
in @ condition to strike an 
immediate blow. It was there- 
fore selected fer the duty of 
marching on Kabul and aveng- 
ing the massacre. General 
Roberts was then in Simla, 
and received his instructions 
the same day. 

He chose for his chief ef the 
staff Colonel Charles Mac- 
Greger + of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department. In 
the afternoon MacGregor, whe 
was my brother-in-law and my 
greatest friend, came into my 
room at the Foreign Office, 
told me he hoped te go, and 
asked me whether I should 
care to go also, as a “ Politi- 
eal” officer, if I got the chance. 
The custem in those days was 
te attach political officers to 
all. Indian forees in the field, 
their duty being to deal with 
the people of the country, 
collect information, and other- 


wise help the general in com- 
mand. I was not a soldier, 
but I had always hoped fer 
an opening of this kind, and 
of course I said yes, gladly. 
The next morning, in the ver- 
andah of Government House, 
Lyall told me that General 
Roberts had applied for my 
services as Political Secretary 
on his staff. 

At that time I did not know 
General Roberts well, but we 
had often met; and I had 
found him mest courteous and 
pleasant. That I had now 
been nominated to serve on 
his staff in a campaign of 
sueh importance seemed almost 
too geod to be true; for at 
that time all eyes in India 
were turned upon Afghan- 
istam, where, as it seemed, the 
great cenflict between England 
and Russia for the mastery of 
the East must soener or later 
be decided. Moreover, I had 
a hereditary interest in the 
country, for my father had 
served in the first Afghan war 
forty years earlier as an offieer 
ef Engineers, and had distin- 
guished himself by blowing 


open the gate of the fortress . 


of Ghazni. He had afterwards 
written a history ef the war. 
I longed to follow in his foot- 
steps, and to see with my own 
eyes the scenes about whieh I 
had read so much. 

I fear that in my ardour 
for service beyond the frentier 
I hardly gave enough thought 
te my wife, and the boy who 
had been born to us three 
years before; but she took 
the news with the quiet 





1 Afterwards Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B. 
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courage that never failed her; 
and during the few days that 
elapsed before I had to leave 
Simla, she did everything she 
could to help me, My de- 
parture on service being en- 
tirely unexpected, I had to 
make a few preparations and 
purehases; and as I was to 
leave on the 9th, and the 7th 
was @ Sunday, I had only the 
Monday for shopping. But 
MacGregor had lent me one 
of his swords, a heavy basket- 
hilted claymore, which he said, 
with a short laugh, I should 
find more useful in Afghan- 
istan than the fancy weapon 
which political officers wore 
with their diplomatic uniforms 
—a weapon, by the way, which 
made soldiers blaspheme, for 
it had an ivory hilt like a 
General’s. My purchases were 
seon completed. They con- 
sisted chiefly of a big double- 
barrelled pistol carrying the 
regulation Snider cartridge, ten 
pounds of cake tobacco, and two 
or three briar pipes. We were 
limited to eighty pounds of 
baggage; but I was deter- 
mined not to run short of 
tobacco, and during many 4 
rough march afterwards I was 
very thankful for it. Those 
were not the days of cigar- 
ettes. As we walked baek to 
our house —‘“Courteen Hall” 
—every one we met congratu- 
lated me, and assured my wife 
that the campaign would be 
over by Christmas, Then we 
fired a few rounds at a wine 
case to try the new weapon— 
which kicked abominably. On 
the Tuesday morning I said 
good-bye to my wife and child, 
and walked down to the little 
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pony “tonga” which was 
waiting in the read belew. 

We had at that time an 
Indian “aya,” one of the most 
faithful servants I ever knew, 
whose business in life was to 
look after my small boy, and 
spoil him to the utmost of 
her power. She was a dear 
old woman, with a pleasant 
ugly face, and a wonderful 
store of Indian folk wisdom. 
She had also an uncanny 
knowledge of the ways of the 
English, and a quaint trick 
of quoting odds and ends of 
English rhyme. 

One afternoon during that 
summer, a day of incessant 
rain, when we could not ride, 
I was pacing up and down my 
room, whistling, when I was 
suddenly aware of old Kesa 
standing in front of me stamp- 
ing her foot and swearing like 
a wild cat. I stopped in sur- 
prise, for it was very unlike 
an Indian -woman, and asked 
what on earth was the matter. 
“What is the matter?” she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t I know the tune 
the band plays when the Sahib- 
lok bury their dead? And 
you have a small ‘baba’ in 
the house. Shame! shame!” 
Then I realised that I had 
been whistling the Dead March 
in Saul. I was made to pro- 
mise faithfully that I would 
never do it again—after which 
she went off grumbling. 

On the morning of the 9th 
September, when I walked out 
of the house, feeling guilty and 
sad, I found old Kesa standing 
halfway down the bridle-path, 
and stopped to speak to her. 
She kissed my hand and said in 
Hindustani, “‘God be your pro- 
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tecter,” and then broke into one 
of her English tags: ‘“Good- 
bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” It 
made me laugh and feel better. 

That night I joined the train 
at Ambala, and found in my 
carriage three young officers 
of the 9th Laneers who were 
rejoining their regiment. One 
of them turned out to be a 
man whom I had always re- 
garded as a cousin—Bloomfield 
Gough. He belonged to the 
well-known family who have 
given so many good soldiers 
to the army; and he after- 
wards commanded the regi- 
ment in South Africa. In 1879 
he was a merry blue-eyed 
fellow, who had, I think, just 
got his troop. It was said 
that he had persuaded his 
father to put him into the 
cavalry by the argument that 
he really could not “march”: 
if the Almighty had intended 
him to march He would have 
given him four legs. Another 
fellow-traveller on this jour- 
ney was the well-known Bishop 
of Lahore, French, an equally 
pleasant companion, of a some- 
what different type. 

The railway had not then 
been carried farther than 
Jhelum, and I had to get te 
the frontier, 150 miles or so 
beyond, in a “dak gari”—a 
long box on wheels drawn by 
ponies. In common with the 
rest of the Indian world, I had 
little opinion of the Afghans 
as fighting men, and I see that 
in my diary there is an entry 
written at Jhelum: “I hope 
there may be fighting—which 
would simplify matters—but 
much fear the mutinous regi- 
ments will disperse and give 


us only hunting werk.” The 
fear was groundless. We were 
to have plenty of fighting be- 
fore the campaign was over. 

A twenty-four hours’ drive 
brought me to Peshawar on 
the morning of the 12th, and 
there I spent a day with Colonel 
Waterfield, the Commissioner, 
a well-known frontier officer, 
whose house was always open 
to wayfarers. Hundreds of us 
had reason to bless him and 
his charming wife before the 
war was over. 

It had been impossible for 
me to march my horses to the 
frontier in time for the ad- 
vance, and I had to trust to 
what I could pick up at Pesha- 
war, which was a noted mart 
for Kabuli horse-dealers; but 
the place was crowded with 
officers going to the front, and 
the bazaar had been swept 
clean. MacGregor, who had 
gone up a day earlier, had 
managed to get me a very fair 
peony about fourteen hands 
high; and after some hours 
search I discovered in charge 
of a native “sais” a gaunt 
chestnut Australian of uncer- 
tain age, with protruding ribs 
and a Roman nose, which was 
for sale very cheap. I felt there 
must be something wrong about 
him ; but he seemed sound, and 
was evidently up to weight; 
so, old and ugly as he was, I 
got on his back and tried 
him. He trotted with his feet 
an inch from the ground, snort- 
ing, his ewe neck bent back, 
his short mane bristling, and 
his camel-like head in the air; 
and his canter was rough be- 
yond words; but he /teok 'a 
small jump or two quite freely, 
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and as I could not afford to 
lose a chance, I bought him. 

Next day I was to go on 
some forty miles down the 
frontier to Kohat, and I sent 
the horses in advance to do 
half the march, up to the mouth 
of the Kohat pass, intending 
to catch them up in the morn- 
ing in a native cart which 
Waterfield had got for me. 
This I did, and I then dis- 
covered what was wrong with 
my new “waler.” Ifound him 
picketed in the open, and walked 
up te him to make friends. As 
I did so I heard a warning 
shout, and at the same moment 
the beast came at me open- 
mouthed, with mad white eyes 
and gleaming yellow teeth. I 
jumped aside and he missed 
me, and then lashed out sav- 
agely with his heels. Happily 
the picket ropes held, and his 
sais, Purai, ran up and secured 
him. The man had taken ser- 
vice with me, and seemed fond 
of his unpleasant charge. He 
admitted that the horse was 
“slightly an evil liver,” and 
did not like the sahib-lok; but 
he said it would not bite while 
he was holding its head. With 
that I had to be content, and I 
rode the horse all the way to 
Kabul; but I had to be careful 
in mounting him, and very 
careful not to get a fall. 

Our march through the wild 
and picturesque pass was not 
impesing. There were no mules 
to be got for my baggage; but 
at last my Persian writer, who 
was with me, managed to find 
four donkeys of the tiny Indian 
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breed, no bigger than sheep, 
and on these the boxes were 
loaded. They floundered about 
pitifully, poor little beasts, on 
the boulder-strewn track, and 
we got along very slowly, 
for the heat among the roeks 
was tremendous. And when 
at last we reached the Kohat 
rest - house about half - past 
eleven at night, all that the 
man in charge could produce 
for us in the way of food 
and drink was some stale 
“chupatis,” a morsel of dry 
yellow cheese at the bottom 
of a tin, and a bottle of 
tepid water. But we were 
tired, so we spread our bedding 
on the dirty matted floor, and 
slept the sleep of the just. 
From Kohat the road to 
the plaee where I was to 
join General Roberts, Ali 
Khel, lay along the mountain 
frontier to Thull, and thence 
up the Kurram valley, a deso- 
late stony tract with a shallow 
river running down it. My 
two companions on the march 
were Neville Chamberlain! of 
the Central India Horse and 
Brabazon ? of the 10th Hussars, 
who were going up, one as 
A.D.C. to General Roberts 
and the other as Brigade- 


Major to General Massy, 
commanding the Cavalry 
Brigade. 


As I wrote some years later, 
in a story based upon these 
experiences— ‘Helen Trever- 
yan,’ —there are few things on 
earth, if any, te come up to 
the joy of starting on a first 
campaign, when the head and 





1 Now Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
2 Now Major-General Sir John Brabazon, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
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the heart are young. Behind 
lie civilisation and its tram- 
mels; before are freedom and 
excitement, and the hope of 
seeing great deeds, and the 
chance of distinction. So, al- 
though we were riding into a 
stony wilderness ringed round 
by barren hills, theugh the 
sun was fierce and the pace 
was slew—for we could not 
leave our servants and bag- 
gage—yet it seemed to me 
that everything was delight- 
ful. Before my eyes floated 
a golden haze, the light that 
never was on sea or land, 

On the 19th September we 
rode into a place called Badesh 
Khel, where we found some of 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry —a 
fine frontier regiment—under 
the command of a well-known 
officer, “Red Stewart.”! We 
were hot and dusty, and the 
sun had peeled our faces, 
so we thought a bathe in 
the river would be pleas- 
ant, It was a rough bathe 
for me. There was a little 
stony island in mid-stream, 
and I tried to wade out to 
it; but stepping carelessly I 
was swept off my feet by 
the current, and in an in- 
stant found myself being 
rolled over and over upon 
the smooth boulders, which 
gave under a touch. Some- 
how, more by luck than any- 
thing else, I came eut upon 
the tail of the island; but I 
had swallowed much water, 
and my knees were badly 
bruised, and my finger - nails 
broken by my efforts to get 
hold of the stony bottom. 
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For a few seconds I really 
thought I should be carried 
away and drowned in three 
feet of water. And having 
got out I had to get back, 
which was an unpleasant pros- 
pect. In these circumstances 
I was distressed by the con- 
duct of Brabazon and Cham- 
berlain, whose laughter and 
chaff were most unfeeling. 
But in the end I had to 
laugh too, and by great care 
I managed the return passage 
witheut another mishap. 

We had undressed in a little 
break of the six-foot cliff, and 
when we dressed again, being 
unaccustomed to carry wea- 
pons, I forgot my double-bar- 
relled pistel, which I had taken 
out of my belt and laid down 
on the stenes. I did not miss 
it for some time; but on 
return to my -tent after a 
pleasant dinner with the 5th 
Cavalry, my servant asked me 
where the pistel was, and I 
remembered that I had left it 
by the river-side. This man, 
“ Kulloo,” was a fine big fellow, 
a water-carrier by trade, who 
had volunteered to come with 
me as a body servant; and 
though very rough, had proved 
invaluable in his way. I was 
tired, and rather inclined to 
leave the pistel where it was 
till daybreak, arguing that if 
it had not been taken already 
no one would be likely to find 
it in the darkness. Moreover, 
that day was a Mahomedan 
religious festival, and we had 
been warned that we were 
likely to be sniped during the 
night by the tribesmen, so it 





1 Now Major-General J. Stewart, C.B. 
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was likely enough that parties 
of them might be prowling 
about near the camp. But 
Kulloo was quite firm on the 
subject, insisting that we must 
go at once and search. He 
explained to me that if it had 
been a sword it would not 
have mattered, but the pistol 
could not be replaced. “Jan 
hai,” he said, “It is your life.” 
So we sallied out across the 
fields to the river, I armed 
with MaeGregor’s claymere, 
and Kulloo with an Indian 
sword I had given him. He 
assured me the tribesmen were 
“kuch nahin ”—nething at all 
—and in this conviction he car- 
ried a lantern. By good luck 
we hit off the break in the 
cliff where I had undressed, 
and at ence found the pistol, 
getting back safely without 
meeting any one. Kulleo was 
greatly pleased with the per- 
fermance, and I often blessed 
him afterwards; but Mac- 
Greger, whom I found next 
day in Kurram, was very 
wroth when I told him the 
story, and said he would never 
have lent me his sword if he 
had known I was going to be 
so damned eareless with it. 
MacGregor seemed to me at 
that time, and afterwards, the 
ideal of what a soldier should 
be. Physically he was a man 
of pewerful frame, with short 
legs and long arms like the 
famous Rob Roy, frem whom 
he claimed descent. He had a 
commanding face, with aqui- 
line nese and fine but rather 
stern hazel eyes. His heavy 
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moustache and short peaked 
beard reminded one, as I used 
to tell him, of a French cor- 
poral of the Second Empire, 
His crisp copper-coloured hair, 
just touched with grey, was as 
thick as a door-mat. His man- 
ner was gruff, and made him 
enemies; but a more tender- 
hearted man I never knew, 
nor a keener and more studious 
soldier. Reckless exposure to 
every kind ef hardship sapped 
his splendid health, and he 
died comparatively young. It 
was a great loss to the army. 

At Kurram MacGregor was 
inspecting the transport, which 
was insufficient and in bad con- 
ditien, the mules not having 
recovered from the exertiens of 
the previous campaign. A\l- 
though the force entrusted to 
General Roberts was small— 
7500 men, of whom he had to 
leave some behind to keep open 
his communications—the trans- 
port was hardly enough for 
half the number. But it had 
to de, for the advance could 
not be delayed. 

Every one knows the result 
of this advanee, which has been 
described in detail by General 
Roberts himself in his book, 
‘Forty-one Years in India.’ 
My purpose here is not to tell 
the whole stery again, but to 
give a few personal reminis- 
cenees of the time, and of the 
scenes and the men I saw in 
the eourse of it. 

On the 21st September I 
marched with Colonel Hudsen ! 
ef the 28th Native Infantry to 
Ali Khel. Colonel Hudsen was 





1 Afterwards Lieut.-General Sir John Hudson, K.C.B,, Commander-in-Chief 
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@ spare, grave man, with a 
quiet manner, who, in the little 
hut where three or four of us 
slept at Kurram, read his Bible 
and said his prayers as simply 
as if he had been alone, Some 
months later, when the country 
rose against us and the Kabul 
force was besieged, he proved 
himself a staunch soldier, hold- 
ing an exposed post on the line 
of communications with a calm 
steadfastness which gained him 
much credit. His defences 
consisted of a low wall of 
piled stones, and his force was 
small; but the flickering helio- 
graph, for which we used to 
watch with anxiety, brought 
us no message from him that 
was not cheerful and confident, 
He was one of a type not rare 
in India a generation before, in 
the days of Henry Lawrence 
and “his friends—men whose 
religion was the very backbone 
of their character. 


**The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the saints, I trust.” 


We rode together to the 
Peiwar Kotal, where General 
Roberts had beaten the Afghans 
the year before and made a 
name for himself. It impressed 
us greatly. The position held 
by the Afghans was in dense 
forest, and towered two thou- 
sand feet above the plain from 
which it had to be approached 
and stormed. I see that I 
noted in my diary: “The 
approach is hemmed in by 
commanding spurs, and the 
road to the Kotal itself winds 
up an almost perpendicular 
hillside, Our horses, though 
the road is now much im- 
proved, could only do it in 


scrambling bursts of fifty yards 
or so.” It was a fine feat to 
drive a superior force out of 
such a position. 

At the Peiwar cantonmeni, 
“a dreary, dusty, cold place, 
cleared of pines,” we found 
General Massy and his staff- 
officer, Gerald Morton, in the 
costume I was to know so 
well — posteens or sheepskin 
coats, the wool inside, and the 
skin embroidered with yellow 
silk and faced with astrakan. 
It was a picturesque uniform, 
and, as I speedily found, the 
only one which kept out the 
Afghan cold. General Massy— 
“Redan Massy” as he was 
called—had won a name for 
himself, as a young man, in 
the Crimea many years before. 
I knew him very slightly, but 
he was most courteous and 
pleasant. After lunch with 
him we rode on another twelve 
miles, and soon after sunset 
arrived at Ali Khel—the camp 
looking “ very picturesque with 
its numerous fires covering the 
plateaux below the last turn of 
the road.” Here I reported 
myself to my new Chief, Gen- 
eral Roberts, who, I see from 
my diary, “received me very 
cordially,” and kept me to 
dinner, 

This was my first real meet- 
ing with the great soldier whom 
I was afterwards to know so 
well, His winning manner and 
cheery, simple ways, entirely 
free from any assumption of 
superiority, made me feel at 
home before I had been with 
him five minutes; and though 
I found at times in the course 
of the campaign that I could 
not wholly agree with his views 
upon political questions, the 
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liking with which he inspired 
me from the first deepened as 
time went on into a very real 
affection. This power of win- 
ning the hearts of men was 
one of the main secrets of his 
great success, for it made them 
follow him with an enthusiasm 
which even his brilliant quali- 
ties as a soldier would hardly 
have called forth. It was a 
great gift, which perhaps no 
English commander of note 
has ever possessed in the same 
degree since the days of Nelson. 

The morning after my arrival 
in Ali Khel I began my political 
work by attending a conference 
between the General and the 
Afghan envoys whom the Amir 
had sent to stop, if possible, the 
advance of our force on Kabul. 
It was, I note in my diary, “a 
curious Durbar, round a small 
camp-table indifferently clean,” 
and the two Afghans, naturally 
enough, seemed very uncom- 
fortable. Their consciences 
must have been troubling them 
for the massacre of the mission, 
and they could not have failed 
to see how they were regarded 
by the men of the regiments 
they had passed through on 
their way to the General’s 
headquarters, At that time, 
for Englishmen and Indians 
alike, there was no good 
Afghan but a dead Afghan. 
The Sikhs especially, who for 
generations had detested Ma- 
homedans in general and 
Afghans in particular, made 
no secret of their feelings; nor 
did the Gurkhas, who had an 
old score to settle; and I 
daresay the envoys thought 
their lives were no more safe 
than Cavagnari’s had been. 
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But they carried out their 
mission loyally, trying hard 
for the next three or four days 
to persuade the General to 
stay where he was and let the 
Amir deal with the mutinoeus 
troops, or, if we must come on, 
to advance in such force as to 
make resistance hopeless, which 
would have meant much delay. 
Finding that all their argu- 
ments were in vain, they finally 
gave in, telling us the Amir 
would probably come himself ; 
and by sunrise on the 26th 
they were gone—very glad, 
no doubt, to get away. 

My business during this time 
was to take notes of all that 
went on at the several inter- 
views, and to condense the 
information, and the General’s 
proposals, inte telegrams and 
despatches. Luckily I had been 
able by that time to pass my 
examinations, and acquire a 
working knowledge of Persian 
—the lingua Franca of the 
Mahomedan East, in whieh the 
proceedings were carried on—so 
I found them easy enough to 
follow, and interesting. The 
small camp-table stood in an 
almost equally small “shami- 
ana’’ or open tent. There the 
General, in his undress uniform, 
always as neat as if he were 
at Aldershot, discussed matters 
with the twe bearded Afghans 
in their gold-embroidered dress- 
ing-gowns of camels’ hair ; and 
there was barely room for the 
three or four officers in attend- 
ance. It was essentially a 
camp Durbar, with no “frills,” 
and no want of plain speaking. 

All this time we were re- 


ceiving unpleasant reports 
about the —s of the 
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mountain tribes, both in our 
front and rear, and of the 
preparations being made to 
resist us. On the 23rd, I see 
by my diary, we had news 
that a telegraph party had 
been cut up ahead of us—over 
twenty of our people killed— 
and seventy of our precious 
mules carried off. Then came 
reports that there were twenty 
Afghan regiments waiting for 
us in Kabul, and that the 
Russians were sending 20,000 
men from the north to help 
them. It required much cour- 
age to disregard all these 
dangers, and launch out upon 
the plains of Afghanistan with 
five er six thousand men, and 
no hope of any support from 
behind for months to come. 
Happily we had a leader whose 
resolution never faltered, and on 
the 27th of September, the bulk 
of the troops having already 
gone forward, the General and 
his Headquarters marched from 
Ali Khel, bringing up the rear. 

Ali Khel and the line of eom- 
munication through Kurram 
were left in charge of Brigadier- 
General Gorden 1—“Tom Gor- 
don ’’—an officer of some thirty 
years’ service, whe had seen 
fighting in the Mutiny, on the 
frontier, and elsewhere, and 
had also held various political 
posts. His strong point, in- 
deed, was political work. He 
was a goed Persian scholar, with 
some literary aptitude, and had 
the good-tempered, patient 
manner which is of so much 
advantage in dealing with 
Orientals. I well remember 
the kindness and courtesy with 
which he treated me, taking 


me with him round the posi- 
tion, and showing me the vari- 
ous points where night attacks 
by the mountain tribesmen 
were likely to take place. He 
had a pleasant Scottish speech, 
and the quiet humour which, 
whatever Englishmen may 
think, characterises so many 
of his countrymen. Neither 
then nor ever did I see him 
lose his temper, or hear him 
say an ill-natured thing of any 
one. He finished his career 
as Military Secretary at the 
British Legation in Persia, 
where he did excellent work. 
Three years ago he died in 
London, full of years. The 
“gay Gordons” have long 
been proverbial for cheery 
courage. None of them, I 
think, ever faced death more 
gallantly than the old soldier 
who, feeling its hand upon 
him, sent word to his friends 
one by one, and sadly worn, 
but interested as ever in all 
that concerned them, spent 4 
few minutes with each in quiet 
talk “ before I leave.” That was 
Tom Gordon all over. He had 
always lived like a gentleman, 
and he died like a gentleman. 
On the 27th September I 
saw my first shot fired. We 
were to march to the top of 
a pass called the Shutur 
Gardan, the camel’s neck, and 
the first part of the march 
was rough, stony work, slong 
the dry bed of a river, with 
wooded peaks about us, As 
we rode, we got news that 
2000 Mungul tribesmen were 
“out” ahead of us, and meant 
fighting. “This was not much 
believed,” I find in my diary 
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of the day, “but a halt was 
ordered, the 2Sth were sent 
word to close up, and a party 
of the 5th P. C, were sent on 
te reconnoitre. The latter 
soon found there was some- 
thing, and we heard a pretty 
smart rattle break out ahead. 
Vousden,! whe was in com- 
mand, got his horse shot. 
Supports were then pushed 
on, including a small party 
of the 92nd, who were with 
us, and a messenger was sent 
forward over the hills to 
Karatiga to turn out the 
troops there on the Munguls’ 
rear. We advanced gradually 
—the flanking parties clearing 
the way—until we reached a 
narrow reugh bit of read, 
where fir-clad spurs ran down 
close to the stream. We had 
halted here, and I was just 
thinking how close we were 
round the General in a lump, 

. when there was a crash 
from a knoll above us, about 
200 or 250 yards off, and a 
shower of bullets came whizz- 
ing about our heads; ... but 
only one man, Dr Townshend,” 
had been hit, and we got only 
a few dropping shots after- 
wards. The Karatiga troops 
were soon out, and it was very 
pretty te see them driving 
the Munguls from point to 
point. Abeut 40 are said to 
have been killed. We lost 5 
men of the 3rd Sikhs, who 
were surrounded, One of these 
died well. He was shot, and 
knew the devils would finish 
him. Handing over his rifle 
and belt to another man with 
him, he said, ‘Bhago, Bhai, 
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bhago. Sarkar ka hai, Ham 
ko chhor do.’ (‘Run, brother, 
run. It belongs to the Govern- 
ment. Never mind me’) A 
moment later he was cut to 
pieces.” 

The stery, if I remember 
right, was told to me on the 
spot. I had not dismounted 
while we were waiting, be- 
cause I knew that if I did 
my horse would probably eat 
me; and a few minutes later 
the General told me to go 
across the stream te recall a 
party of our men. I had to 
gallop over a bed of leose 
stones, and have a vivid recol- 
lection of holding the horse’s 
head very hard, in mortal 
fear lest he should come down 
and throw me—when the 
temptation would doubtless 
have been too much for him. 
Luckily he kept on his legs, 
and as I was riding back an 
officer told me the story. It 
was @ fine example of the de- 
votion of our Indian soldiery. 

My diary goes on: “ Arrived 
at the Shutur Gardan very 
late in consequence of this 
business, and bitterly cold. 
Josephs of the Telegraphs met 
me and took me off to dinner, 
. . . I fell dead asleep immedi- 
ately after it, and when I woke 
found Kulloo had done the 
same and never pitched my 
tent.” The Shutur Gardan 
was 11,000 feet high, and the 
night on the hillside, after a 
day in the hot defile below, 
was rather trying. 

The next day we marched 
down to Afghan soil at Kushi, 
and found the Amir had come 
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into our camp, “bolting from 
Kabul on pretence of taking a 
walk,” At Kushi we halted 
twe or three days, and I 
attended two interviews be- 
tween the fugitive ruler and 
the General, while the cavalry 
pushed out ahead down the 
broad valley which led to 
Kabul. I was feeling ill, but 
the interviews were interest- 
ing. In his youth the Amir 
Yakub Khan had been the 
Hotspur of the Afghans, and 
his reputation had stood very 
high. But he was now broken 
by the long imprisonment in 
which he had been kept by his 
father, and I noted in my 
diary: “He is by no means 
the fine young soldier I used 
te imagine him—a weak, vacil- 
lating face—pleasant enough 
at times—but not trustworthy 
or in any way impressive. ... 
He seemed very nervous and 
fidgety.” Well he might be, 
fer though we were supposed 
to be advancing to restore 
his authority, overthrown by 
rebels, we were rather pointed 
in our attentions. The forms 
of friendship were duly ob- 
served. The General paid a 
public visit to His Highness, 
and His Highness paid a re- 
turn visit to the General, and 
they were exceedingly polite 
to ene another; but there was 
something rather grim about 
the guard of Highlanders with 
the sun on their bayonets, and 
all around were the bronzed 
half -contemptuous faces of 
English officers in their khaki 
fighting elothes, Every one of 
them believed the Amir to be 
guilty of the treacherous mas- 
sacre of our Mission, as did 
every Indian in the Ferce; 


and Yakub can hardly have 
failed to realise the feeling of 
the camp. 

After that we marched on 
up the Logar valley, not very 
fast, for the transpert mules 
had to de double work, first 
carrying the baggage of half 
the Force, and then going back 
to bring on the other half. It 
was a risky proceeding, be- 
cause most of the time the 
General had no more than 
half his troops together; but 
it could not be helped. On 
the 5th October we arrived at 
the end of the valley, and in 
the morning found the road 
barred by the Afghans, who 
had taken up a strong position, 
with a good many guns, on 4 
line of hills near the village 
of Char Asia—the four mills. 
There General Roberts at- 
tacked and completely defeated 
them, thus opening the way 
to Kabul, which lay beyond 
the hills a few miles ahead, 
It was a daring attack, for 
one of his two brigades of 
infantry was a march behind 
waiting for transport, and the 
Force in advance was heavily 
outnumbered by the enemy. 
But General Roberts knew 
that even a day’s delay would 
greatly encourage the Afghans, 
and probably bring te swell 
their ranks a large gathering 
of tribesmen from the neigh- 
beuring hills and valleys. In 
Afghanistan it was literally 
the case that every village 
was a fort and every man & 
soldier, so that armies seemed 
to swarm out of the earth like 
ants. He acted, therefore, a8 
his whole nature impelled him 
to de, upon the traditional 
maxim of the British in India, 
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“when in doubt attack,” and 
once more the maxim was 
justified by results. There was 
no further stand on the part 
of the enemy, and a day or 
two later the guilty capital 
was at our mercy. 

Personally I saw nothing of 
the fight at Charasia, At 
Kushi I had broken down 
with a sharp attack of jaun- 
dice and fever, the result of 
my night on the Shutur 
Gardan, and when we marched 
up the valley the General's 
doctor, Owen,! put me into a 
hospital ‘‘doolee.” It was not 
@ pleasant experience. The 
force marched with its bag- 
gage and other impedimenta 
well closed up in the centre, 
as we had hostile or doubtful 
tribesmen in the hills on both 
flanks, and the Logar valley 
being very dry, the dust from 
the trampling of men and 
animals rose about us in one 
unceasing cloud. A doolee is 
close to the ground, and gets 
the thickest of the dust, so 
that at times I found myself 
literally gasping for breath. 
With constant sickness and 
fever in these conditions, the 
marches seemed very long. 
But Owen did his best for 
me, and pulled me through 
somehow. At Charasia I was 
conscious, but “could only lie 


and hear the guns, and long- 


to be out.” It was a fine 
little fight, and I thought 
myself oruelly unfortunate. 
However, the illness did not 
last long, and in a week I 
was nearly fit for work again. 
We were then eamped on the 
Siah Sang, or Black Stone, 
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heights, less than a mile from 
the city, and the Amir had a 
small camp just below. ; f<)": 

There was to be a formal 
entry into the Citadel on the 
12th October, the Amir going 
with the General; and a pro- 
clamation was to be read to the 
assembled notables of Afghan- 
istan, explaining the arrange- 
ments for the future govern- 
ment of the country and the 
punishment of evil-doers, The 
drafting of this proclamation 
gave me an excellent example 
of the General’s patience and 
good temper. 

He had originally drafted it 
himself; and on the evening 
of the 10th, as I was lying 
in my doolee, Major Hastings, 
the chief Politieal Officer, 
brought it to me frem the 
General, “for any remarks I 
might have to offer.” General 
Roberts had not at that time 
mueh practice in writing pa- 
pers of this kind, and neither 
Hastings nor I liked the word- 
ing of the proclamation. It 
seemed to us to be open to 
misconstruction, and likely in 
some ways to de harm. But 
Hastings had given his opinien, 
and asked me to go to the 
General myself. Aceordingly, 
I hardened my heart, and 
early next morning took the 
paper over te the General’s 
tent. There, seated on a mule 
trunk, for the little tent had 
only one chair, and feeling 
anxious lest I should annoy or 
worry him, I went over the 
proclamation -paragraph by 
paragraph and pointed out 
what I thought undesirable. 
I could not help being struck 





1 Now Lieut.-Colonel Owen, C.M.G., O.LE. 
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by the way in which he took 
it all, for he had evidently 
devoted much trouble to his 
draft, and my objections were 
comprehensive. But he heard 
me out, never showing a sign 
of the irritation which would 
have been natural enough in 
the circumstances ; and eventu- 
ally, with a laughing complaint 
that I had cut out all his best 
bits, he agreed te make most 
of the omissions I had sug- 
gested. I left his tent much 
relieved, and determined not 
to worry him again if I could 
help it. But I fear I often did. 

Hastings,’ whom I after- 
wards got to know well, was 
@ man of very attractive char- 
acter. Brave and oool in 
danger, he never sought it; 
and in all ways he seemed free 
from the usual craving for dis- 
tinction. He did his duty well, 
whatever it might be; but he 
was modest and retiring to a 
fault, and did net get half the 
credit he deserved. At the 
same time, every one trusted 
him, and none more thoreughly 
than the rough frontier folk 
with whom he had to deal. 
I was often asked by Afghans, 
whe had received a written 
promise, to get it signed by 
Hastings. Once I pointed out 
to a man that his paper had 
been signed by the General 
himself. He fidgeted and apolo- 
gised, but stuck to his request. 
Hastings was just a quiet- 
mannered English gentleman, 
with a long, fair moustache 
and rather tired blue eyes, 
which had in them no look 
ef command, yet he was a 
power for good on the border. 


He died not many years later, 
te the regret ef all who knew 
him. 
The Amir did not attend the 
ceremony at the Citadel, for 
early on the morning of the 
12th he walked up from his 
camp with a couple of servants 
and resigned the throne he had 
held only afew months. What- 
ever his faults, it was a piti- 
able scene. I quote from my 
diary :— 

“‘ He said he wished to see the 
General, and on being admitted 
immediately tendered his abdi- 
cation, His life, he said, had 
been a miserable one, and he 
could bear it nolonger. Better 
be a grass-cutter in the Eng- 
lish campthan ruler of Afghani- 
stan. ‘ You see,’ he said, ‘what 
the people are. Who would 
rule over them? I have fought 
battles for the Ameership like 
my father and grandfather be- 
fore me, but it is all over now. 
I have done with them, Let 
me go to India or London— 
anywhere you will—so long as 
I leave Afghanistan for ever. 
They rebelled against my father 
and abandoned him in his need. 
Now they have rebelled against 
me. I have not one friend in 
the country—not one friend.’ 
The General begged him to 
think well over it, put a tent at 
his disposal, and promised to see 
him again at 10. Accordingly, 
we came together soon after 
10—Hastings, the General, and 
myself—and the Ameer was 
brought in. He could not be 
induced to think ever the mat- 
ter again or to accompany the 
General te the Bala Hissar. 
The man seemed utterly broken, 





1 Afterwards Colonel Hastings, C.B. 
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his eyes red and swollen, his 
body bowed helplessly forward, 
with prostration in every line, 
and his voice tearful and qui- 
vering. At last the General 
agreed to his not going to the 
Bala Hissar, and promised to 
send in his abdication to the 
Viceroy, but said he must re- 
main titular Ameer until the 
He said he 
would do as he was told, but 
that he would not leave our 
camp or see his people again, 
excepting his three boys, whom 
he wished to accompany him 
into retirement.” Going to his 
tent later in the day I found 
him, to quote my diary, “lying 
in a corner with eyes like a 
hunted beast’s.” 

The abdication was eventu- 
ally accepted, and some weeks 
later the Amir was sent away 
to India, He was not a man 
of strong character. During 
the attack on the Residency 
he showed irresolution, if not 
apathy, and some of his 
later proceedings were sus- 
picious. But he had a terribly 
difficult game to play, for when 
called to the throne he had no 
hold on his unruly people, and 
the rising came before he had 
time to strengthen himself. I 
do not believe he wished for 
the massacre of the mission, by 
which he had little to gain and 
much te lose. This was my 
view in 1879, and as it was op- 
posed to the view generally held 
in camp, I found my position 
in some ways rather uncom- 
fortable, 

At noon on the 12th October 
“we formed procession for the 
formal entry — young Musa 
Khan (the heir-apparent) going 
In lieu of his father. Troops 
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lined the road all the way ; and 
but for an absurd contretemps 
when we arrived—the gate of 
the selected house being shut, 
which caused delay and an 
undignified stoppage outside— 
the ceremony would have been 
unexceptionable.” The General 
read out his proclamation from 
a balcony overlooking a walled 
garden, the Afghan notables 
being all assembled to hear 
it. They impressed me un- 
favourably—“ not one aristo- 
cratic face among them all.” 
But when at the end of the 
ceremony they were told that 
some of the prominent Minis- 
ters must for the present be 
placed under arrest, they re- 
ceived the announcement with 
dignified composure. 

The Afghans often call 
themselves Ben-i-Israel, and 
have a tradition that they 
are descendants. of the lost 
tribes. Some of them even 
told me when I was in Kabul 
that the name Afghan was 
derived from that of the chief 
who led the Israelite migra- 
tion into their country. He 
was called Piksh, and his fol- 
lowers Pikahdén or Apikahan. 
But such derivations are not 
usually worth much, All that 
can be said is that the Afghans 
have a strong touch of the 
Israelite, both in appearance 
and eharacter. In courage, 
and in some other qualities, 
they are one of the finest 
races of the Kast. Sir Thomas 
Holdich has written an inter- 
esting paper on this subject, 
and shows that Lord Roberts 
believed in the tradition. 

I had been able to ride 
down with the General, but 
was still weak and in pain, 
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so fell out when we arrived 
in the Citadel, and watched 
the ceremony from a dark 
corner lying on a pile of rugs. 
I had intended going, after it 
was over, to see the Residency, 
where our people lived and 
were slaughtered. The Gen- 
eral wanted me for some work, 
and I had to put this off; but 
I went three days later and 
saw it all, under the guidance 
of a native officer, Muhammad 
Karim, whe had been present 
at the beginning of the attack. 
It was asad sight. The posi- 
tion was a hopeless one, for 
the house was surrounded by 
native buildings, and com- 
manded almost at pistol-range 
by the upper citadel. In the 
verandah and lower rooms of 
Cavagnari’s quarters some 
human bones, charred books, 
and other relics had been 
collected; but it was diffieult 
to get any accurate informa- 
tion as to the course of the 
fight or the graves of our 
dead. The main building, I 
wrote in my diary, “has fallen 
in from fire, leaving only the 
side walls and corners stand- 
ing. Of course all the walls, 
inside and out, are riddled 
with bullets. . . . Hamilton! 
seems to have behaved nobly, 
charging out time after time, 
sword in hand, to clear the 
gun which the mutineers had 
run up clese to the walls. He 
succeeded, they say, in driving 
the gunners off three times, 
almost single-handed, but at 
last fell by the gun, covered 
with wounds. All honour to 
him for a gallant death.” 
Muhammad Karim told me 


that all the Afghans talked 
of him; “they talk of him still, 
They say he was Shaitdn, a 
devil.” Hamilton was not 
the only man who died well 
that day. All the British 
officers present sold their lives 
dearly, and the little escort of 
seventy-five men, Sikhs, Gur- 
khas, and Mussulmans, fought 
desperately to the end. Mu- 
hammad Karim had not seen 
the end, as he was sent out 
with a message to the Amir; 
but he showed us a small 
room, one of a row, built 
against the wall of the inner 
courtyard, and said that, accord- 
ing to the Afghans, the last men 
left fighting were two Sikhs 
who got into this room and 
fired through the doorway. 
The mutineers were firing at 
them from all sides, but the 
Sikhs only laughed and kept 
calling out ‘‘Ceme on; why 
don’t you come and kill us? 
How many Pathdns does it 
take to kill two Sikhs?” 
At last some Afghans bored 
through the mud wall, and 
shot them from the side. I 
went and examined this room. 
All round the deorway were 
scores of bullet holes, some 
with bullets still sticking in 
them. The roof and part of 
the side wall had fallen in and 
lay in a heap on the floor. 
Removing some of this heap 
I came upon a human hand, 
and then upon a half bare 
skull, attached to which was 
a coil of long black hair— 
the uncut hair of a Sikh, 
Small wonder that the 
hearts of our people, Eng- 
lish and Indian, were hot 





1 Lieutenant Hamilton of the Guides, commanding the escort. 
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against the Afghans and their 
ruler, 
The next day there was a 


startling incident. To quote 
my diary— 
“Thad arranged to go down 


to the Residency at 2 and 
sketch, At 16 minutes past 
one there was a report in 
camp as if the signal gun had 
gone. I stepped out of my 
tent to find out what had hap- 
pened, and saw an immense 
column of dense brown smoke 
rising many hundred feet into 
the air above the Bala Hissar. 
From its base volumes of a 
still denser colour were rolling 
out horizontally over the city. 
It was obvious that a big 
magazine had gone—and as 
the place was known to be 
fall of powder and ordnance 
stores and small-arms ammuni- 
tion, it seemed probable that 
the damage done to the Citadel 
and town would be tremen- 
dous. . . . From the time of 
the first explosion the rattle 
of rifle cartridges, shells, small 
quantities of powder, and 
other stores, was incessant. 
It sounded like a very severe 
general action. In the after- 
noon I went out to try for a 
sketch. I was just finishing 
the eastern line of rampart 
when a second and still more 
violent explosion took place, 
and half the line disappeared 
before my eyes... . I caught 
the shape of the smoke column 
as rapidly as I could, and have 
& very accurate pencil sketeh 
of the actual explosion. .. . 
From this time—4 o’clock— 
the discharges of small-arms 
ammunition and other com- 
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bustibles went en more merrily 
than ever. Great stretches of 
rampart were down, and the 
gateway blocked.” 

I have the sketch still. It 
was perhaps fortunate fer me 
that I was not in the Resi- 
dency when the explosion 
occurred, for when I went 
there later I found it had 
“cevered the Residency with 
bullets and stones,” and done 
some damage. 

My diary goes on: “This 
business has determined the 
General on totally destroying 
the Bala Hissar, and moving 
the force for the winter into 
the Sherpur cantenment under 
the Bemaru heights. He fears 
the Lower Bala Hissar may 
have underground stores of 
powder. We shall thus be near 
the site of our old canton- 
ment of 1842. Absitomen. The 
cantonment is strongly fortified 
this time, and may, according 
to the General, be made unap- 
proachable, There is cover for 
us all, he says, and good water.” 

This scheme was in fact 
carried out a few weeks later, 
but, as Lord Roberts has ex- 
plained in his book, the change 
of plan was due not so much 
to the explosion as to the fact 
that the continued occupation 
of the Bala Hissar entailed a 
separation of our little Force 
inte two detached portions. 
The disasters of the first 
Afghan War afforded a warn- 
ing of the danger of such a 
step, and the sequel proved 
that the General was wise in 
keeping his troops together. 
This sequel I must leave for 
another chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SCENE OF WAR.—VII. 


FRANCE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


‘* The sea of civilisation and all history.” 


To go from the North of 
France on a late day of Nov- 
ember, with the early snow 
lying thin upon the fields, and 
the long roads where the traffic 
of War rolls endlessly upon 
its eourse, churning the mud; 
to pass from the grey skies 
weeping with rain and the 
winter -ehill, into the South, 
where the Mediterranean suns 
herself under the Maritime 
Alps, is to change one’s soul. 
It is another world; and the 
poet who said this thing could 
not be done was wrong. In- 
sensibly one’s spirit takes on 
a@ new complexion, and Life 
and Death rise up before one 
envisaged in other forms. The 
stern purpose of War, its un- 
bending rigour, and implac- 
able devotion to one single 
end, relax their grip. There 
is space here in the sunlight 
for softer things. If you could 
move the whole line of the 
contending armies for but one 
winter day from the nerthern 
trenches, into this blue and 
gold country by the sea, Capua 
would have its way, and the 
War would surely end. Atleast 
the reflection that it might, 
showed me how much my own 
spirit had changed in the 
transit. There was another 
transition too. Hast and West, 
we are told, can never meet. 
But, indeed, they are meeting 
all the time. Where, I wonder, 





does the one end and the other 
begin? The bright warm sun- 
light in the Cannebiére,. the 
autumn gold that still lingered 
in the trees,—bare skeletons up 
there in the North,—the palm- 
trees and the cypresses, the 
splashes of bright colour in the 
streets: these were enough to 
tell one that the East was near 
at hand. Facing me at the 
Station Restaurant, as I took 
my morning coffee, there sat 
a little man, with the band 
of a munition worker on his 
arm, bright-eyed, with small 
hands and feet, supple, olive- 
skinned, intelligent: the Ori- 
ental, You may be sure that 
if you had seen him as an 
infant, clotheless, happy in the 
dust of some Eastern byway, 
you would never have labelled 
him French. He was neither 
Jew nor Arab, but just a little 
man of the South. More ob- 
vieus were the dark - skinned 
folk, whem France has sum- 
moned across the waters to 
her standards. Here were the 
Arab of princely mien, his 
desert burnous flowing about 
him, the Turco, the Spahi, the 
jet-black nigger from Senegal ; 
and colour was with all these 
people, and the East in their 
poise, The nigger is so frankly 
of Africa that you hesitate 
&@ moment at the thought of 
him in this war, in which the 
best blood of the world is en- 
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gaged. But then yeu harden 
your heart. If the brute-force 
of Prussia is to govern the 
ideals of men, the nigger from 
Senegal is more than justified. 
““From Marseilles I went to 
Toulon, to the headquarters of 
the French Fleet. The Medi- 
terranean rolled lazily at the 
foot of the mountains ; the vine- 
yards lay like a crimson carpet 
upon the lower hills; the olive 
groves were grey in the wind ; 
and upon the green meadows 
the shepherds grazed their 
flocks of slowly wandering 
sheep, as if ’twere still mid- 
summer. Death is not so bad 
when Nature is harsh and 
overbearing; but it must be 
hard for one born to these 
things to willingly surrender 
any fraction of his life before 
the appointed hour... . 

Flowers abound even at this 
late hour of the year; and the 
“beaux palmiers,” the “vues 
trés belles sur la mer,” and the 
other distracting joys to which 
the little guide-books of the 
coast draw attention, are much 
in evidence, But even here 
there is a whisper of graver 
things. “On y cultive,” say 
the books, “la fleur d’immor- 
telle dont on fabrique des 
couronnes.” There is need for 
such in France to-day. 

It was twenty years since 
I had seen anything of the 
French Fleet, Twenty years 
ago, from my father’s house 
in a western seaport of France, 
I had become familiar with its 
coming and going. I had, like 
others, visited the Admiral’s 
flagship, met some of the 
younger officers, shared in their 
hospitalities, In the cold 


spring days I had seen the 
fishermen of the coast—the 
Pécheurs d’Islande, the back- 
bone of the Navy—assembling 
for the voyage to the New- 
foundland Banks, singing their 
endless ditties— 


Femmes pour ére heureuses 
Epouser des marins, 

Jamais @humeurs facheuses, 
Jamais des noirs chagrins. 


I had seen them sail away 
with ritual and ceremony into 
the grey wastes of the At- 
lantic on this voyage, from 
which there were always some 
who never returned; and I 
had come to know some of 
them very well in the course 
of my own little voyages about 
that iron coast. There was 
Eugéne Bézard, who helped 
with the boat, ever bragging 
of his skill as a sailor; and 
Marie Rose, his wife, who 
frowned upon her man’s vain- 
gleriousness; and Pierre and 
Henri, their sons, both of 
whom were drowned in after 
years at Miquelon. But why 
should I dwell upen these 
personal memories, except 
that they belong to the 
category of days spent in 
France—some of the happiest 
days of one’s life... . 

At Toulon I found the Vice- 
Admiral at work, in a quiet 
room skied away under the 
roof of the Préfecture Mari- 
time. It is an old place this, 
stamped with Heaven knows 
what memories of the past of 
France. The present building, 
“preceded by a garden of 
beautiful palm-trees,” dates to 
the year 1786. Much has 
happened to France since then. 
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Outside the Admiral’s room, 
after I had passed the shrewd 
mariners in the vestibule, I 
found a naval officer at a 
little table, with the gold 
aiguillettes of an aide-de-camp 
upon his breast, and within, 
in the dimly-lighted room, the 
Admiral himself. No sea-dog 
this with hard, fighting jaw; 
but a man with a gentle and 
rather fragile air, such as 
Nelson might have worn had 
one found him seated beside 
a table. 

The Admiral has played his 
part. On the 2nd of August 
1914, when the succour of the 
British Fleet was yet un- 
certain, he moved out with 
his small array of six old 
oruisers—for the strength of 
France had been concentrated 
in the Mediterranean—to close 
the Channel to the Boche. It 
was a brave adventure that 
happily did not mature. And 
now he sits here as Prefect 
Maritime, Governor ef Toulon, 
Commander -in- Chief, and I 
know not what other titles, 
that linger about his office 
from the days of Louis 
Quatorze. Upon the great 
coloured map on the wall, 
with its wide spaces of blue 
sea, its fringe of shore—so 
different to the staff maps of 
the land - fighters— there are 
pinned the movable labels that 
mark the voyages of the 
French Fleet. The enemy 
would give a good deal to 
penetrate into this innermost 
sanctuary. 

In France it is the Army 
that has always counted for 
most in the affections of her 
people; but the French are 








proud of their seamen — the 
little blue-eyed Bretons of the 
West, the yellow-haired Flem- 
ings of the North, the Latins 
of the South; of their dead 
admirals, whose names till 
live in the nomenclature of 
their ships; of the gallant 
and chivalrous record of their 
people upon the seas. 

They know that in this vast 
War the Fleet ef France must 
of necessity play a minor part, 
but they are glad to think that 
it has been an honourable and 
an effective one. It is possible 
that we, whe own the greatest 
Fleet in the world, do not 
realise how much our friends 
have done. Long before the 
War they released the British 
Fleet for service in the North 
Seas and made possible that 
ascendancy which from the 
first day of the cenflict has 
controlled the destinies of the 
German Fleet and the ulti- 
mate issue of the War. In 
the Mediterranean they have 
played a capital part. During 
the leng months that preceded 
the entry of Italy into the 
War, they sealed the Gulf of 
Otranto to the Austrian Fleet. 
It was no sinecure this. Up 
and down they went, night 
and day, ceaselessly vigilant, 
straining fer the fight that 
never came their way, patient, 
obstinate, enduring. For the 
gallant Freneh spirit, imag- 
inative, sensitive to the im- 
pressions of the hour, borne 
down by the griefs of their 
invaded land, eager to attack, 
fretting for glory and honour, 
those long months were 4 
period of travail nobly borne. 
Far from France, from any 
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base of their own, exposed 
to the insidious attack of 
the submarine, the mine, and 
the torpedo, their task was 
necessarily one of peril as well 
as of endurance, The Léon 
Gambetta, struck by a torpedo 
at midnight in the light of a 
ale moon, went down with 
all but 137 of her crew. The 
Vice-Admiral and all her offi- 
cers, without a single excep- 
tion, were lest. Some of the 
letters of those brave men 
have been published. It was 
no unlooked-fer death that 
overtook them. “One day,” 
wrote a yeung officer, the son 
of an Admiral ef France, “they 
will probably get us. But we 
have all offered up our lives to 
our country in advance, and 
are no more troubled. I only 
pray God not that he will 
spare me, but that He will 
sustain me in the moment of 
battle and in the hour of 
death.” . 

“Always en lair, never at 
rest,” wrote the Admiral; “we 
have an ungrateful task that 
never comes to a head, and 
is profoundly monotonous. 
Never even te see one’s enemy 
when one is at war, that is 
too cruel a trial. So it is that, 
in spite of all the physical and 
moral suffering we endured 
there, my thoughts go back 
to those days at Tuyen-Quan 
when I was in command of 
the little gunboat Mitrailleuse, 
when the shells and bullets 
sang night and day in my 
ears, and I asked myself if on 
the morrow the Chinese would 
not get hold of me and saw 
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off my neck. There one was 
filled with a sort of intoxica- | 
tion at feeling oneself alive 
in the midst of that hell, 
whereas here—— !” 

But the Admiral who wrote 
these words had fought his 
last fight, and the ungrateful 
seas were to close over him 
in silence, 

The share of France in our 
own tragic failures at the 
Dardanelles is more widely 
known, We remember how 
the Gaulois and the Suffren 
brought their guns to bear 
upon the .Turkish fortresses, 
how the Bouvet went down 
in something less than a 
minute after taking a gallant 
part in the attack on The 
Narrows. Of the very few 
who survived her loss there 
was one whose company made 
pleasant my stay at Toulon, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Q. ; 
an aide-de-camp of the Ad- 
miral, who was picked up, 
smiling, out of the water. He 
retains that cheery smile. 

And since then the French 
have taken their share in 
guarding the waters of the 
Mediterranean, in fighting the 
submarine, conveying the ex- 
peditionary force to Salonica 
and their own colonial troops 
to France, upholding the Allied 
cause in Greece, refitting the 
Servian Army; in this, as in 
all things, heart and soul with 
us in the common cause; good 
neighbours and chivalrous and 
gallant friends. 

The morning after my visit 
to the Préfecture Maritime, De 
Vv: came over to my hotel, 











1 Both these ships have since been lost. 
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and said the Admiral wished 
me to be taken up to the 
fortifications on Mount Faron, 
that overlook the harbour at 
an altitude of 1500 feet. It 
was difficult to believe, as we 
made our way across the palm- 
fringed Square, that this was 
the end of November. The 
sun shone as upon a summer 
day in England, but the qual- 
ity of his light was such as 
has never penetrated to our 
islands. The fresh morning 
air, the landscape of increas- 
ing beauty, the warmth of 
the sunlight — these, as the 
motor carried us ever higher 
towards the summit, filled my 
spirit with the wine of life. I 
reproached myself for being 
here, remembering the mud of 
the Argonne, the trenches on 
the Somme, the grief and the 
pain and the desolate wastes 
of war. It was as though 
one had passed from the 
brink ef the nethermest pit 
to the summit of the moeun- 
tain, at whose feet there 
spread the tempting world. 
The joy of life, the pleasure 
of the sun, the beauty of the 
earth—all these must a man 
be willing to give up if he 
is to save his own soul. 

It was, moreover, as though 
one had dropped four centuries 
of time. This old fortress of 
the Creix de Faren, with its 
coat of arms upon the gate, 
that deminates the surround- 
ing world, was designed by 
Vauban in the days of Louis 
Quatorze. It bears upon it 
the impress —the pride and 
the beauty—of those bygone 
days. Le Roi Soleil might 
have stood here and looked 


with complacence upon the 
kingdom at his feet. Below 
it, half-way down the moun- 
tain, there is another fortress, 
with high walls rising from 
its moat, like the Bastille, and 
the grand air of a castle; and 
between them there are covered 
ways and gun emplacements of 
the sort that Vauban loved. 
You can never mistake his 
hand. 

There is still a garrison 
within the walls, and since 
the natural site retains its 
potentiality for war, the road 
to it is elosed to the curious— 
a military road. But in truth 
it is a thing too beautiful for 
modern war. A pair of young 
lovers might wander here ab- 
sorbed in the mystery of 
Happiness. Upon the farther 
side, whence the snows of 
Corsica across the sea, the 
nearer Alps, are visible, the 
foundations of this eyrie drop, 
like the stronghold of some 
Rajput chief or medieval 
baron, twelve hundred feet to 
the green valley spaces pat- 
terned with olive-groves and 
hamlets; and a man of that 
age might well as he stood 
here have believed himself 
exempt from all possibilities 
of disaster. But no one thinks 
of these things now; the six- 
foot trench is become a far 
more formidable bulwark. I 
shall reveal no secret if I say 
that the best of the guns of 
Faron have been sent away 
to other plaees than this. 

Yet it might have been 
etherwise. Had Italy gone 
in with the Central Powers, 
Toulon would have become, 
as of old, a place of capital 
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importance, and these brave 
old forts and harbours ‘might 
have awakened, like Troy and 
Abydos, to the stir of mighty 
war. To destroy and to take 
Toulon would have been a feat 
of arms worth accomplishing. 

“Those were anxious days 

for us,” said De V——, “ when 
Italy was yet uncertain. Her 
neutrality first, and then her 
alliance, were of the greatest 
value to us. We cannot forget 
our debt to Italy.” 
; As I stood here upon the 
edge of this fortress, looking 
down upon sea and plain in 
a mist of sunlight, I felt 
dimly conscious oef{ hidden 
things. Behind the creed of 
pewer, the dominion of force, 
the tramp of armies, and the 
sound of guns; behind all the 
bestial forees of a materialism 
that has numbed the imagina- 
tions of men, I could hear as 
afar off the rhythmic beating 
of the world’s heart, the mov- 
ing of these spiritual tides that 
in their ebb and flow are slowly 
lifting up humanity and carry- 
ing it on its difficult road to- 
wards perfection. No! I said. 
We are not going back to Thor 
and Woden, and the brute is 
not going to win. 

The Isles of Hyéres, the al- 
luvial plains, the sheltered har- 
bours of Toulon, the ships, the 
woods, the mountains, and the 
sea—all that goes to the miracle 
of a Mediterranean landscape, 
its beauty, the imprint upon it 
of numberless centuries of men, 
lay spread beneath my vision. 
I, for one, could not doubt the 
ultimate end. 

We deseended to the plain, 
and passing through the gorges 
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ef Ollioules which the Revo- 
lutionary armies forced in the 
course of their siege of Toulon 
@ hundred and twenty-three 
years ago, we came into a 
little valley watered by a 
stream, and erimson from 
end to end with the falling 
leaves of Cherry Orchards— 
the Vallée des Cerisiers they 
call it. The patient toil, the 
intelligence, the infinite love 
and care of the French peasant 
for his fields, were visibly writ- 
ten here. The ordered life was 
pursuing its course, the women 
and the children taking the 
place of those who were gene 
up to the battle. We stopped 
in a village to which the people 
of Toulon come picnicking on 
Sundays, at the door of an old 
inn that might have been here 
in the days of Henri Quatre, 
Over a side door in the high 
granite wall there was an in- 
scription that caught my eye: 
“ Grande Reserve des écrevisses” 
it said, 

“My little son,” said De 

V , & little shy of such 
domesticities under his gold 
aiguillettes, “asked me to be 
sure and get him some écrevisses. 
If—you wouldn’t mind?” 
‘" So we knocked at the door 
of the inn, and the innkeeper’s 
wife came to us on the thres- 
hold, weighty and eompetent, 
but sombre and devoid of joy. 
She brightened at seeing De 
Vi 

“Ah,” she said. “You are 
Monsieur De V——. You are 
always welcome here.” 

He laughed and cheered her 
with old memories. 

“Do yeu not remember,” he 
said, “when I was a boy and 
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you were a girl, and I used to 
come for écrevisses to your 
father’s door? Well, I have 
come now—for my son.” 

“ Ah,” she said sadly, “those 
were other days, Monsieur De 
V——, other days — happy 
days,—it is not so now,” and 
her voice broke as it fell 
to something like a whisper; 
“this war—there are two of 
mine up there, all I have. 
But oh! they will never come 
back to me. No; I knew it, I 
know it. No one ever comes 
back from there!” And then, 
looking sadly upon the ground 
and wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her vast apron, she 
said— 

“ Mais, c'est pour la patrie,’ 
which gave her courage. 
‘‘Come, Monsieur,” she said, 
“we will see about the écre- 
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visses, We have not so many 
now, and the priee you know 
has doubled since the War;” 
with which she faced him with 
the firm glance of the French 
woman of business. De V—— 
only laughed as he pulled out 
his purse. 

In the Cherry Orchard, under 
an old grey wall, where a stream 
ran through coel and shady 
places, the écrevisses were taken 
from under their potsherds— 
dismayed at this descent of 
Fate—and carried off in her 
apron to the weighing scales, 
of Gargantuan size, a hundred 
years old, and there weighed 
up with scrupulous eare and 
billed for after a patient calou- 
latien, for they were a fraction 
over the kilo, 

It is frem such homes that 
France derives her sustenance. 


MUNITIONS. 


It was another scene that I 
looked upon in the old Arsenal 
of Toulon, whose great gate- 
way stands here by the busy 
street where the trams go by, 
a remnant of days that have 
long since gone. 

Designed by Vauban, when 
the fourteenth Louis was king, 
it frents the werld with some- 
thing of the pride of that 
stately period. To enter this 
guarded plaee in time ef war 
is no small privilege. Even in 
times of peace it is almost 
inaccessible to a stranger. 

“ Faire la demande,” say the 
regulations, “a 2 heures aprés- 
midi, exactement, et justifier 
de son identité et de sa qualité 
de Francais. Le Ministre seul 


peut donner lautorisation aux 
étrangers.” 

But I was carried through 
it, without a murmur from the 
sentry at the gate, past old- 
world squares and ancient 
buildings, upen which there 
still lay the impress of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, into yards and fae- 
tories, where men and women 
by the thousand were at work 
upon the most modern instru- 
ments of Death. “Munitions” 
we call these things, and hav- 
ing said the word pass on, 
little realising what it means. 
What it means is that the Big 
Blonde Brute has turned the 
greater part of the civilised 
world into a factory of De- 
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struction. He has taught us, 
who were slow to learn this 
lesson, that it is net safe to 
live with a hyena at your 
doors, and until the brute is 
slain, or his instincts changed, 
the world that we had fash- 
ioned cannot again be a homely 
decent place in which to live. 
It is in factories such as this 
that we are slowly forging the 
instruments of his conversion. 
But what a task! 

Here are incredible numbers 
of the biggest shells, each one 
of which weighs 900 kilos, 
and stands almost as high 
as @ man. The purpose of 
this formidable engine is not 
merely to kill, but to pene- 
trate. It is designed in a 
special way to fulfil that pur- 
pose. The fuse that explodes 
the 75 at the instant of con- 
tact is here put far away in 
the rear of the shell, and its 
steel nose is fined to a point 
and made of extraordinary 
strength, so as to go through 
an obstacle, such as plate 
armour or cement, before it 
explodes. This vast missile is 
filled with melinite. You see 
the toilers at work, stirring up 
the explosive like treacle in a 
great cauldron, heating it toa 
high pitch of temperature, and 
then pouring it into the up- 
turned hollow of theshell. When 
the treacle cools it contracts 
and hardens into rock, and 
then a little more is added to 
fill the remaining space. A 
hole is drilled into the finished 
mass at its base, and into this 
there is inserted an explosive 
yet more violent and quicker 
in its rage than even the 
deadly melinite; and then 
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comes the fuse that is to set 
the whole sinister thing aflame. 
These vast cases of steel have 
already come a long journey 
before the explosive is added 
that gives them life. I must 
not say what each of them 
costs; but it is enough to 
keep a whole family of hum- 
ble people for a year. As te 
the melinite, it lies upon the 
face of everything that eomes 
within its circuit. The ground 
is yellow with it; the hands 
and the clothes of the work- 
men take its colour; the white 
factory horse is tricked out 
with it like the processional 
steed of an Indian Prince, 
For some hours after I came 
away it stained my fingers, 
Men who came within reach 
of a bursting shell are turned 
yellow by it in the hour of 
death. 

At the other end of the 
scale, through many grada- 
tions of calibre, there is the 
shell of the 75, slim and 
golden, beautiful as a girl in 
her prime. Here is the brass 
tube which holds the powder, 
and beside it the actual missile. 
Powder—the word suggests to 
one’s medieval mind a fine 
black substance in a little pile ; 
but here it is a bundle of flex- 
ible strips of chocolate tied 
together with a bit of string, 
and two of these bundles go 
into each tube. 

The shell itself is an amaz- 
ing piece of mechanism. The 
fuse consists of no less than 
nineteen separate parts, each 
of which has a special func- 
tion of its own; and it is 
only when all these parts co- 
ordinate that the Creature lives 
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and moves. Some of these 
parts are so minute that they 
look like the tiny links in a 
lady’s chain; but if you look 
closely into one of these you 
will see that in each of them 
two microscopic holes have 
been drilled for the silk-like 
thread of explosive. Each one 
of these parts has to be care- 
fully made, carefully adjusted, 
firmly and exactly fixed in its 
place, if the shell is to fulfil its 
purpose of death. The work 
is so precious that it ap- 
proaches the refinement of the 
goldsmith’s trade. 

Each ef these elegant shells 
when it is finished has cost 
the taxpayer ferty francs; the 
speed at which they can be 
fired is something inoredible, 
surpassing that of any other 
gun of the like kind in the 
world ; and the quantities that 
are fired in the course of a big 
battle run inte wonderful fig- 
ures. I have seen the empty 
cases, lying in vast piles and 
little mountain heaps upon the 
battlefield, being carried away 
in trucks and waggons, in & 
seemingly endless procession, 
across the fields of France; and 
then when they are all gath- 
ered together, they are brought 
here to be washed and cleansed, 
to be burnished and coaxed 
into their original forms, to be 
filled once more with death. 
Each time they return a little 
mark is made on them, and I 
have counted as many as five 
of these little symbols engraved 
upon the brass. 

As I looked at them here 
going through this process of 
renovation, it was with a 
strange emotion that I realised 


that men have come to be 
regarded in the same light. 
Like these empty cases, they 
are carried back sick, wounded, 
shaken, to be repaired, refitted, 
refilled with a missile energy, 
before they are sent once more 
to the battle-front. Man, the 
individual, the complex, the 
finished creature, the heir of 
all the ages, the ultimate 
fruit of time, has come to be 
reckoned in these last days as 
little better than a cartridge. 
That is what the Brute has 
brought us to in this year of 
grace. They call it man- 
power, but in truth it is the 
destruction of the best and 
bravest of the world. 

It will be strange indeed if 
there is not a vielent reaction 
—the most violent in the 
history of man—against this 
astounding heresy when the 
War is over. 

Every night from these fac- 
tories a train leaves the blue 
edge of this old-world sea, here 
by Toulon Arsenal, laden with 
the produce of this people's 
toil, the hard, unwearying, 
patient toil of France. It 
goes somewhere—to the Front. 
Every little piece of separate 
mechanism, every touch of 
each woman’s hand, has its 
ultimate purpose and destiny 
of destruction, The dread 
sequence is complete. 

As to machinery, organisa- 
tion, material, a certain weari- 
ness overtakes the spirit a8 
one observes these things. 
One is invited to admire them, 
to be struck with their amazing 
skill and mechanical prevision, 
as something superhuman and 
beyond the ordinary compass 
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of men. But this is an illu- 
sien. There is nothing won- 
derful in machinery except its 
invention. For the rest, it is 
a pedestrian thing, like a 
bureaucracy or a Gevernment 
department. A poem or a 
picture that oan live is a 
miracle beside such things. 

More impressive, more won- 
derful than all these things in 
this vast workshop of destruc- 
tion, was the quiet room in 
which the babies of the factory 
workers are cared for. I sup- 
pose that in the secret heart 
of each woman, as she fills 
the shells with destruction 
for the enemy, there is the 
knowledge that she has 
laboured more truly for her 
country, for humanity, by 
passing on to another her 
torch of life. 

The State cares for these 
children, and does for them 
all that is necessary, at least 
while the mothers are at work. 
I confess that I was unpre- 
pared for this spectacle. The 
building in which they were 
housed was like any other in 
which the shells were being 
made. There was no hint of 
what lay behind that closed 
door. But very different was 
it within. It was with a feel- 
ing ef something like amaze- 
ment that I entered it—my 
ears still deafened by the 
grinding of the wheels, the 
fall of iron upen iron; my 
eyes dazed by the flame of 
the furnaces and the circling 
of the endless bands. It was 
80 quiet here, and white; each 
child in its cradle, a mysteri- 
ous being with the hint of 
immortality in its eyes. A 
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capable woman went to and 
fro amidst the white curtains, 
looking to the needs of the 
inmates. By some miracle 
they were all very quiet and 
good. War babies, it seems, 
are like that. Enfants de la 


patrie. 


And then there was another 
thing. The workshop super- 
intendent who had shown me 
over the factory was a man 
of the type developed by 
engines. Think of some lean 
engineer in a ship’s company, 
one of those hard - bitten, 
quiet men, who seem to live 
aloof from the other officers 
and take no part in the 
lighter joys of a voyage; a 
stiff, competent, unbending 
sert of democrat. Such was 
this man. There was no 
fraction of his machinery 
with which he was _ not 
familiar; no question you 
could ask him, whether of 
principle or detail, to which 
he could not instantly reply. 
But withal you would say he 
was & man uninteresting, ex- 
cept in the matter of his 
machines. When at last he 
had taken me everywhere and 
showed me all that was to be 
seen, he came to a stand in 
the yellow melinite slush of 


the yard. “I would ask you,” 
he said, “before you go, to 
look at Mont Faron. We 


have a view of it from here 
that is unequalled anywhere 
on the coast; and that tint 
of rese that you see on it at 
this hour is of a colour un- 
surpassed in the world.” 

I could believe that what 
he said was true. The whole 
mass of the great mountain 
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that impends above Toulon 
was seized with a divine 
radiance, and was aglow with 
a flame that might have been 
reflected upon it through some 
jewel in Space. If you know 
these Mediterranean hills, if 
you have seen them change 
from yellow in the sun’s glare 
to exquisite rose at evening, 
to violet, to the grey of mys- 
teries of night, you will gather 
some impression from these 
words of the beauty to which 
my attention was thus drawn. 


THE JURIEN DE 


From Toulon my fortunes 
carried me across the Mediter- 
ranean in the French cruiser 
of thisname. It was a singu- 
lar privilege, and one that I 
am not likely to forget. The 
evening previous to our depar- 
ture I had seen the grey ship 
lying at anehor in the Petite 
Rade, her guns slumbering at 
her sides—an instrument of 
war, asleep. In the harbour 
there was a Zeppelin taken 
from the Boche; a Dreadnought 
in doek, like some majestic 
castle of iron, with guns 
upon guns in her turrets and 
casemates, upon which the 
workers were busy to the sound 
of clanging iren, refitting her 
for battle; vast buildings and 
workships, the grands bdtiments 
de la marine de guerre that 
make Toulon so vital a place 
te the French in the Mediter- 
ranean. Against the walls of 
the Darse Vauban the sub- 
marines basking like lizards 
in the sun. It is an odd world 
down there in the bowels of 
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But if you could have looked 
at the long-nosed face of this 
maker of implements of war, 
touched with the emotion of 
the scene, and rapt in the 
beauty of this, his own corner 
of the earth, you might have 
understood something of the 
fire that burns in French 
hearts when they speak of 
“La Patrie.” It is always 
there that sacred flame, and 
only the fool Boche would 
have thought of trying to 
put it out. 


LA GRAVIERE. 


the submarine, with its net- 
work of intricate tubes, its 
compressed air, its electric bat- 
teries, the periscope in which 
you can see reflected the outer 
world going about its busi- 
ness, its little cabin for the two 
officers in command, the com- 
pass by which it steers through 
the blind darkness of the sea. 
Above the wooded slopes of 
the promontory of Sicie, that 
projects into the sea like a 
ram, dividing the two har- 
bours the one from the other, 
I had seen the fort called after 
Napoleon, and the Batterie des 
Hommes Sans peur. These are 
names that take one back to 
the days —half fantastic — 
when the Great Captain was 
emerging from the obseurity 
of his youth into the flame of 
history. The Revolutionary 
armies were besieging Toulon, 
the British Fleet was at anchor 
in these very waters, when 
Napoleon came upon the scene. 
His quick eye seized the im- 
portance of this promontory— 
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our people had given it the 
name of the Little Gibraltar— 
the fort upon it was earried by 
assault, the guns of Napoleon 
were turned upon the harbour, 
and Toulon fell before his 
prowess. It was the begin- 
ning of his wonderful career. 

There were many other 
things that appealed to the eye 
in this ancient place that has 
seen so much of history in the 
past: memories of the passing 
of Rome, ef the Barbarian 
hordes, of the rush of the Mus- 
sulman invasions; of the late 
glories of Charles V. and Henri 
Quatre and Louis the Four- 
teenth ; of the ebb and flow of 
fortune over a thousand years 
that still leave France in her 
seat of honour and fame 
throughout the world, with 
the added lustre of these two 
years, 

The morning found me by 
the Darse Vieille, the old float- 
ing dock of Henri Quatre, the 
sea a-shimmer in the sun; and 
as I stepped into the motor 
launch that had been sent off 
for me, the petty officer, with 
&® grave courtesy, asked me 
whither I desired him to pro- 
ceed. “Te the Jurien de la 
Graviére,” I said. He knew, 
of course; but in France there 
are old traditions. When we 
came alongside, he stood there 
at the salute with the satin 
water swaying about him, till 
I had reached the top of the 
companion, where I found an- 
other like himself; and when I 
entered into the solemn interior 
of the ship it was to find the 
Commander waiting there, 
with his principal officer, to 
give me a welcome, I was the 
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guest, you see, of France; and 
te be a guest of France is to 
find yourself, however unde- 
serving, elothed in a rebe of 
honour. 

As I passed into the Com- 
mander’s quarters, I noticed 
in the companion- way that 
leads to the quarter-deck a 
coat of arms emblazoned on 
the walls, with the coronet 
of a nobleman, and his motte 
“Integer Vital.” One does 
net look for such things in 
Republican France; but the 
Navy is old and maintains 
her traditions. Generation 
after generation the same 
families enter the service of 
the sea, and many of the 
officers ene meets are the sons 
and the grandsons of admirals. 
Of these Juriens de la Graviére, 
two were Admirals of France, 
and one a peer, who was also 
a member of the Academy—a 
man of letters, and the author 
of ‘Guerres Maritimes.’ Their 
portraits hang from the wall 
of the Commander’s saloon, 
and as we stoed before these, 
he spoke with some feeling of 
the exquisite urbanity and 
distinction of mind that char- 
acterised the greater of these 
two men, after whem his ship 
was named. Thus, though 
long since dead, these memories 
of the departed survive, touch- 
ing with their line of gold the 
duller fabric of our times. 

The Commander himselfi— 
and if these lines should ever 
come to his notice, he will, I 
hope, forgive me for so per- 
sonal a note— was a man 
worthy of such ancestry. I 
had noticed him before we 
met at my hotel at Toulon, 
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with his wife and his son of 
twelve—the man grave and 
dark-haired, singularly re- 
sembling in the firm dignity 
of his features a late Viceroy 
of India—his wife, fair as an 
Englishwoman — their boy, a 
smiling lad, who might have 
come from a public school; 
and I had read their little 
history. At Toulon, whence 
the ships go to their destiny 
upon the troubled seas, you 
will notiee many such gather- 
ings of farewell—the simple 
women of the sailors, with 
the tears filling eyes that 
would yet be brave for their 
country —the officers’ wives 
with the proud smile that so 
often covers a gentlewoman’s 
aching heart,— many such 
episodes, running like an 
undertene through the south- 
ern exuberance and sunshine 
of this meridional port. 

We spent many hours to- 
gether in the privacy of his 
saloon over charts and maps, 
speaking of the War and its 
incidents; upon the bridge by 
the conning tower; and at 
meals, when leaving his grave 
functions on the Commander’s 
deck, he would come down to 
entertain his guest. I cannot 
repeat here all that he told 
me; but his company and 
his fellowship, his ungrudging 
kindness and frank aceeptance 
of one who was but a little 
while before a _ stranger, 


warmed my heart towards 
him and his country. There 
seemed to me the widest gulf 
between men such as these, 
and the scoundrels who are 
set to sink without warning 
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ships carrying women and 
children, and even the sick 
and wounded. It seemed to 
me that men of the type of 
this Commander, and the grave 
admirals upon the wall, would 
refuse, upon whatever pretext, 
to be drawn into such mis- 
doings. I cannot imagine 
Englishmen, Americans, doing 
such things. 

We lay at anchor for a 
while in Toulon harbour, 
while the gulls fluttered over 
the sombre remnants of a 
battleship, and the boats came 
swaying over the water with 
their burden ef fresh - eyed 
men, By the time they had 
all come on board, the ship 
was crowded with them, as 
with a great company. The 
water lay still and _ silent 
below us, and as I looked over 
the cruiser’s side, I could see 
there the blades of the side- 
propellers, like the fins of a 
great shark, flapping and 
bending as if alive. It was 
only an illusion of light, for 
the propeller was still at 
peace. Then of a sudden the 
blades began to revolve, and 
once more were still, A 
bubble rese upon the silken 
surface of the sea. But when 
the last man was aboard, and 
a signal was given frem the 
shore, we moved in earnest, 
The blades of the great screws 
swung swiftly round and were 
veiled under the swirl of 
waters, and the Jurien de la 
Graviére was launched upon 
her course. 

That first day of her voyage 
is indelibly fixed upon the 
tablets ef my mind. I know 
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not what of perfection there 
was in it, but if life had many 
such days no one would ever 
wish to go to Paradise. It 
was & day late in November, 
the Mediterranean was like a 
thing alive and conscious of 
its beauty, the air pulsed with 
golden memories of all the 
wonders that this storied 
water has seen. I have felt 
this sensation before in this 
clear clairvoyant air. I have 
asked myself upon such occa- 
sions whether any one ever 
dies; whether it is not true 
that the souls of all the de- 
parted linger and live on 
about one; whether it is not 
only our momentary passage 
through the flesh that draws 
a curtain about us, veiling the 
perpetual life. Certain it is 
that at such times and upon 
such @ sea one is in com- 
munion with all that has been 
in the mighty past. What 
in this long sequence is the 
present War? Its incidents 
fade and are forgotten in that 
vast company. 

As we bore upon our way 
the flushed snows of the 
Maritime Alps rose up in 
great wall from the fringes 
of the sea. ‘Never,’ said the 
Commander with a sort of 
homage in his air, “have I 
seen them so bright and clear.” 
Upon the blue surface that 
swayed about us like a vast 
sapphire inspired with life 
numberless white sails gleamed 
in the constant sun. The sky 
was unflecked with even a 
wisp of cloud. The islands of 
the coast rose up like the 
siren-haunts of another age. 
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Here and there afar off there 
glinted the white walls of 
towns and villages—the St 
Raphael, Hyéres.... 

The ship added to these 
things. The great French 
windows of the Commander’s 
saloon framed and displayed 
their beauty. It was a draw- 
ing-room upon the sea, Across 
the port-hole by my cabin the 
leng dark muzzle of a gun was 
drawn like a sword across the 
landscape. Upon the roof the 
stern gun pointed hungrily 
out te sea, a man ever beside 
her, restless of eye and keen 
of vision. Her provender was 
laid in a pile beside her. 
Upon the bridge there stood 
the trumpeter, a man with a 
leng dark beard and the 
far-off mystery of the Celt in 
his eyes. Generations upon 
generations ago his people 
came to the wild Breton coast, 
driven eastward this time by 
the Anglo-Saxon horde. In- 
side the conning tower, in its 
circle of steel, a couple of men 
stood over a compass, like 
priests about a ritual. Out- 
side upon the narrow bridge 
the Commander’s fine face 
looked forward across the sea, 
its note of urbanity veiled 
under the shadows of com- 
mand. All that was in the 
ship was his, his will alone 
predominant, If trouble came 
he would be the last to leave 
her, Below him in her ar- 
moured casemate lay the for- 
ward gun, the vanguard of 
the ship. To starboard and 
to larboard a gunner stood by 
each quick - firing Hotchkiss, 
and in the open breach there 
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lay a cartridge ready for in- 
stant use. It was a scene 
of profound tranquillity: the 
warm sunshine, the Elysian 
air, the stately progress of 
the ship, spoke only of a statie 
peace. But under this surface 
there flowed, as it were in 
secret, a stream of vigilant 
attention, of potential wrath. 
There was ease here, but it 
was a feline ease, as of a great 
cat half-slumbering, yet awake 
to the rippling surface of his 
skin and the slight twitching 
of his lidded eyes. 

I suppose that all battleships 
are like this. 

Another thing that seized 
me by its contrast was the 
fact that, though alone at sea, 
we were yet in intimate con- 
tact with the world. Upon 
the table at breakfast I found 
a typed communiqué relating 
the German version ef the 
day’s war. And from time 
to time I learnt something of 
the invisible messages that 
warn and guide a ship-of-war. 
“There is a submarine lying 
up for us near the north of 
Corsica,” said the Commander 
with a cheerful indifference ; 
and then again, ‘“‘ We have one 
following close in our wake, 
but I take no account of him. 
Let him come on.” 

The next day—it was the 
26th of November—we ran 
into violent seas; the great 
for’rard gun was hidden under 
a tumult of breaking waves 
and a part of the bridge was 
carried away. It was the 
fickle sea once more — the 
Mediterranean, true to her 


character —“‘ Placidi pallacia 
pont.” A light cruiser, swift 
and long and narrow as a 
racing skiff, is no bed of 
roses in rough weather. 

On the 27th the sea was 
calmer, but the Commander’s 
face was grave beyond his 
wont. ‘One of our passenger 
ships has been sunk,” he said. 
“We cannot be of any use.” 
But had we known it then, 
there was worse afoot for 
France; for the Suffren, that 
had so gallantly carried the 
flag of Admiral Guépratte at 
Gallipoli, went down that day 
with all her crew, unseen by 
any French eye. On that day, 
too, the City of Birmingham 
was torpedoed, and yet an- 
other of our ships. On the 
28th, as we approached 
Malta, as I stood by the 
stern-gun looking out upon the 
still troubled sea, the body 
of a dead man went speed- 
ing by. His arms were ex- 
tended upon either side, his 
face was hidden in the waters, 
part of his body was white 
and bare; but he wore the 
khaki of a British soldier. 
Owing to our own great 
speed, he swept past us as 
if impelled by some restless 
purpose of his own. But in- 
deed he was dead, and un- 
conscious of the world —a 
derelict upon the seas, We 
knew not his name or his 
fortunes; only his calling was 
clear, as of one who had died 
for his country. “Many dead 
men,” said the Commander, 
quietly baring his head, “are 
afloat upon the sea.” 
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MALTA, 


In the sun-mist of the after- 
noon Malta slowly emerged in- 
to being: leng and low and 
tawny, a small fraction of earth 
te have played so notable a 
part in the world’s history. 
But the island lies here an 
outpost of Europe, facing the 
shores of Africa and Asia, a 
place of vantage since men 
first sailed the inland sea. It 
is, they tell you, the most 
densely populated coyntry in 
the world; but this is hard 
te believe as you approach its 
nude skyline from the sea. 

A battleship does not enter 
the port of another Power like 
some smack or ordinary liner. 
It is a ceremonial affair, this 
advent, full of veiled courtesies 
and deferences —an intricate 
ritual, All hands, in clean 
jumpers, were mustered on the 
decks; flags fluttered at the 
mastheads; the trumpeter 
stood, with his shining tube, 
beside the conning tower; the 
officers moved restlessly upon 
the bridge; the Commander 
looked straight before him 
into the dazzling glare of the 
sun. The pilot’s tug drew up 
with a sudden grace, and the 
man himself elimbed heavily 
up the companion-way. The 
Jurien de la Gravitre moved 
at a solemn pace into the 
narrow mouth of the Grand 
Harbour—the bastions of St 
Elmo, the tall houses of 
Valetta upon our right; the 
fortress of Ricasoli, like the 
paw of a lion couchant, upon 
our left. The sound of the 
escaping steam by the funnel 


was like the sound of an 
anthem as we moved. Ahead 
of us, in the blue waters of 
the harbour, lay a great eom- 
pany of ships: transports 
crowded with British soldiers, 
their hands and faces rosy in 
the declining sun, goed-humour 
upon their countenances; a 
Hospital Ship, white and femi- 
nine, daintily moving slowly out 
to sea; a Ship of Battle, grey, 
and superb in her lineaments, 
stamped with the pride of her 
people—the British ensign at 
her prow; and behind the 
low outline of the island the 
November sun was setting in 
a blaze of crimson and gold. 
The earth moved up—won- 
drous and unceasing miracle ; 
and as the fiery circle dipped 
beneath the horizon, a bugle 
rang out frem the battle- 
ments, a puff of white smoke 
was blown from the walls of 
the Barracca into the clean 
lustre of the sky, and a sudden 
roar filled the harbour spaces, 
echoing and re-echoing from 
end to end of their haughty 
borders. The flags in the 
ships fluttered quietly down. 
Another day had closed in the 
history of our Race, 

The Jurien de la Graviére 
was by now at anchor. A 

ritish naval officer was come 
on board to weleome her, and 
I took my leave—the Com- 
mander insisting that I should 
be taken ashore in his gig, 
manned by a dozen seamen, 

By the time I was landed, 
night had come, and Malta, 
which afar off looks se bare 
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a habitation, was become like 
a city out of the Arabian 
Nights. The mystery of the 
East was abroad in its narrow 
and thronging streets... . 
It can never be anything else 
but impressive, this African 
island, under a jewelled sky; 
but the War has added to its 
attraction. The lights of the 
city burnt low and violet, the 
stars overhead in the narrow 
lanes of sky were of a bright- 
ness unparalleled in Eurepe; 
the women in their black silken 
hoods were veiled from the 
eyes of the curious, and a great 
tide of life flowed through the 
Strada Reale to Fort St Elmo; 
past the narrew shops, the 
stately buildings of the 
Knights of the Order, the 
plashing of the fountains in 
the dark. Over these Oriental 
wonders, this magic of a city 
of the South, there lay as in- 
sistently here as afar off up 
there in the North, the dread 
pervasive shadow of the War. 
There were thousands of sol- 
diers in the streets from every 
part of our Empire; there 
were sailers and marines from 
France and Italy; there was a 
sombre feeling abroad as of a 
beleaguered fortress. It may 
have been somewhat like this 
in the grand days when La 
Vallette and his knights from 
all Christendom gave battle to 
the Turk. But Malta is not 
beleaguered; that is only the 
illusion it gives one, It is the 
visible symbol of our majesty 
at sea. It is a resting- place 
for our transports as they come 
and go, to India, to Africa, 
to Salonica, to France; to the 
very ends of the world. 


When I had come away 
from the crowded thorough- 
fares, and stood alone by the 
walls, looking out across the 
vast spaces of the heaving sea, 
it seemed to me that I could 
hear in the stillness and the 
silence the note of that won- 
drous music that has gath- 
ered together for the victory 
of our peoples, the triumph of 
the standards and the ideals 
we cherish, all that we have to 
offer and give. 

From Malta I continued my 
voyage, but as an ordinary 
traveller. There was a P. and 
O. boat in the harbour, and I 
was able to secure the only 
berth that was left. Nothing 
is more wonderful than the 
way these ships go up and 
down in defiance of the Boche— 
the Commander on the bridge, 
the passengers on deck, the 
children at play. If you look 
for an exhibition of British 
phlegm you will find it here. 
“The Mediterranean,” I had 
been told at Malta, was “stiff 
with submarines”; but these 
people were as tranquil to 
outward seeming—there must 
have been many anxious hearts 
—as if the peace of the world 
had never been broken. 

Upen the notice-board of the 
saloon I found an intimation 
that the second heat ef the 
bull competition would take 
place the following morning, 
and the results of yesterday's 
sweep on the run were in- 
scribed by the Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Sports Committee 
in a clear round hand. The 
Judge looked over his spec- 
tacles at me from the perusal 
of a novel, a lady was talking 
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of her life in the Soudan, the 
deck steward was going about 
,Wwith straws and lemonade, a 
baby was giggling on its back. 
There was only this of differ- 
ence, that beside each one 
of these travellers there lay 
a life-belt ready for instant 
use, 

A destroyer gave us its 
escort part of the way, gal- 
lantly plunging through the 
half-troubled sea, and hour 
after hour, by night or day, 
it rode beside us, sustaining 
the faint of heart. But one 
morning the sea was very still, 
its surface a shimmer of ultra- 
marine, and the snows of Ida 
glewed in the dazzling sun. 
The destroyer had vanished, 
and we were alone upen the 
waters. It was hard to be- 
lieve that any danger could 
touch us, so warm was the 
sunlight, so quiet and tranquil 
the scene. Yet so it is that 
trouble comes. People who 
have been through such ex- 
periences will tell you how, 
upon just such a morning as 
this, as they sat at peace, a 
violent explosion was heard, 
there was a ory from some 
one who was wounded—some 
woman or child—the ship gave 
a heavy list, the boats were 
manned, and they found them- 
selves struggling for life in the 
water. 

We escaped these experi- 
ences; but I shall be reveal- 
ing no secrets to the enemy 
if I say that we met two of 
their submarines on this voy- 
age. Neither attacked us, for 
the submarine is no gallant 
fighter. A passenger ship that 
is unarmed er unprepared is 
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mercilessly dealt with; but a 
destroyer in the offing, or a 
good gun pointing defiantly 
from the ship, is another mat- 
ter. That is why we are 
armed,—and it is the only 
way. 

The pretence that we are 
attacked because we carry & 
gun is the kind of pretence 
that prevails with none but 
the dishonest, and it only 
hardens our hearts. It is 
equally hypocritical to urge 
that in some of the ships that 
have been sunk there were 
arms, munitions, or combat- 
ants. Would the enemy at 
any time during this War 
have spared a ship of ours 
that carried none of these 
things? 

At a later stage in this 
voyage we picked up some 
survivors from the City of Bir- 
mingham. Their ship was, as 
usual, sunk without warning. 
There were many women and 
children on board. Why do 
they travel in time of war? 
If you ask them, you will find 
that there is nearly always 
a valid reason. This lady is 
going out because her husband 
has been ill and should have 
been invalided; but he will 
not leave his job while the War 
lasts. She must go to him there 
and help him to see jt through. 
This one is the wife of a man 
in a high place, with special 
claims upon him, and she must 
be there to help him to dis- 
charge them. This girl—she 
has been working as a V.A.D. 
in France during the past 
year — is going because the 
man she was to have married 
has been invalided back from 
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Mesepotamia ; this lady with 
the little girl of five who sits 
mournfully proclaiming that all 
her dolls have been drowned— 
well, it seems her husband has 
been fighting out in East Africa 
since the War began. It is 
three years since they have 
met. He thinks he may get 
over to India for six weeks 
this winter. The Chaplain’s 
wife has asked her to make a 
temporary home with them; it 
was hard te miss the only 
chance she might ever have of 
seeing him again. 

“We were twice submerged,” 
she says, “ my little girl and I, 
and we were all but killed by 
the funnel of the ship as it 
broke and nearly fell upon our 
boat; but our worst moment 
was when the submarine came 
up to the ship as she was sink- 
ing, for we thought she meant 
to fire on us. You see, we were 
so entirely at their mercy.” 

That is the kind of reputa- 
tion the German Navy has 
made for itself in the hearts of 
the innocent. 

One day upon our voyage 
the ship slowed down in her 
course, The Commander stood 


in the for’rard hatchway, be- 
side him the surgeon, grave of 
mien, the stewards and quar- 
termasters in a little company. 
Before them, upon the ship’s 
edge, there lay the wide Eng- 
lish flag, and under it the bedy 
of achild. From the Book of 
Common Prayer before him the 
Commander read those last 
words, of stately and measured 
beauty, which consign the dead 
to the keeping of the sea. The 
propeller ceased to revolve, A 
solemn quietness lay upon the 
ship. Even the sea grew still. 
The sun, a glorious orb, lay upon 
the edge of the horizon; a great 
host of gilded clouds meved in 
procession about him. A quar- 
termaster advanced towards 
the flag, the small objeet be- 
neath it flashed and fell into 
the golden avenue of waters 
that reached away in the ship’s 
track tothe setting sun. One 
mere citizen of the Empire had 
“ gone West.” 
Only an infant this time, 
saved for a few hours more of 
life from a torpedoed ship ; but 
& warning to such as would 
make peace with the unthrashed 
Hun. ODYSSEUS. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AN AIRMAN’S 


It happened late in the after- 
noon, one August dog-day. No 
wind leavened the languid air, 
and hut, hangar, tent, and 
workshop were oppressive with 
a heavy heat, so that we wanted 
to sleep. To taxi across the 
grass in a chase for flying speed, 
to soar gently from the hot 
ground, and, by leaning beyond 
the wind-screen, to let the slip- 
stream of displaced air play on 
one’s face—all this was refresh- 
ing as a cold plunge after a 
Turkish bath. I congratulated 
myself that I was no longer a 
gunner, strenuous over inter- 
minable corrections, or tiredly 
alert in a close observation 
post. 

Our party consisted of four 
machines, each complete with 
pilot, observer, and several 
hundred reunds of ammunition. 
The job was an offensive patrol 
—that is te say, we were to 
hunt trouble around a given 
area behind the Boche lines. 
A great deal of the credit for 
our “mastery ef the air”— 
that glib phrase of the question- 
asking politician—during the 
Somme Push of 1916, belongs 
to those who organised and 
those who led these fighting 
expeditions over enemy country, 
Thanks to them, our aircraft 
were able to carry out recon- 
naissance, artillery observation, 
and photography with a mini- 
mum of interruption, while the 
German planes were se hard 
pressed to defend their place 
in the air that they could 
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seldom guide their own guns 
or collect useful information. 
To this satisfactory result must 
be added the irritative effect 
on enemy morale of the know- 
ledge that whenever’ the 
weather was fine our machines 
hummed overhead, ready to 
molest and be molested. 
Offensive patrols are well 
werth while, but for the com- 
fort of the airmen directly 
concerned they are rather too 
exciting. When friends are 
below during an air duel the 
pilot is warmly eonscious that 
should he or his machine be 
crippled he can break away 
and land, and there’s an 
end of it. But if a pilot be 
wounded in a scrap far away 
frem home, before he can land 
he must fly for many miles, 
under shell fire and probably 
pursued by enemy hawks. He 
must conquer the blighting 
faintness which accompanies 
loss of blood, keep clear-headed 
enough to deal instantaneously 
with adverse emergency, and 
make an unwilling brain com- 
mand unwilling hands and feet 
to control a delicate apparatus. 
Worst of all, if his engine be 
put out of action at a spot 
beyond gliding distance of the 
lines, there is nothing for it 
but to descend and tamely 
surrender. And always he is 
within reach of that vindic- 
tive exponent of frightfulness, 
Archibald the Ever-Ready. 
As we climbed to 6000 feet 
the machines above threw 
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glints of sunlight ‘on the 
sereen of blue infinity. We 
ranged ourselves and departed. 
Passing the red roofs and 
heart-shaped citadel of Doulens 
and a jagged wood suggestive 
of a lion rampant, we fellowed 
the straight road to Arras. 
Arrived there, the leader 
turned south, for we were 
not yet high enough. As we 
moved along the brown band 
of shell-pocked desolation we 
continued to climb. Patches 
of smoke from the guns 
hovered over the ground at 
intervals. A score of lazy- 
looking kite balloons hung 
motionless. 

By the time we reached 
Albert our height was 12,000 
feet, and we steered eastward 
over the ground gained in the 
July advance. Beyond the 
scrap-heap that was once 
Poziéres two enermous mine 
craters were dented into the 
razed surface, one on either 
side ef the Albert - Bapaume 
road, Flying very low a few 
buses were working on trench 
reconnaissance. The sunshine 
rebounded from the tep of 
their wings, and against the 
discoloured earth they looked 
like fireflies. A mile or so 
behind the then front lines 
were the twin villages of 
Courcelette and Martinpuich, 
divided only by the road. 
Already they were badly bat- 
tered, though, unlike Poziéres, 
they still deserved the title 
of village. Le Sars, which 
sat astride the road, nearer 
Bapaume, had been set afire 
by our guns, and was smok- 
ing. 


In those days, before the 
methodical advance of the 
British artillery had begun to 
worry the stronghold over- 
much, Bapaume was a hot- 
bed of all the anti-aircraft 
devilries, We therefore swerved 
toward the south. Archie was 
not to be shaken off so easily, 
and we began a series of er- 
ratic deviations as he ringed 
with black puffs first one 
machine, then another. The 
sheoting was not particularly 
good; for although no clouds 
intervened between the guns 
and their mark, a powerful sun 
dazzled the gunners, who must 
have found difficulty in judging 
height and direction. From 
Archie’s point of view, the 
perfect sky is one screened 
from the sunlight, at 20,000 
to 30,000 feet, by a mantle of 
thin clouds against which air- 
craft are outlined boldly like 
stags on a snow - covered 
slope. 

A few minutes in a south- 
easterly direction brought us 
to a large, ungainly wood, the 
shape of which was something 
between the ace of spades and 
the ace of clubs. This we 
knew as Mossy - Face, then 
growing rapidly into the 
headquarters of the Boche 
Flying Corps en the British 
Front. From the south-west 
corner Archie again scattered 
burst and bark at eur greup, 
but his inaccuracy made 
dodging hardly necessary. 

A lull followed, and I twisted 
my neck all round the com- 
pass, for, in the presence of 
hostile aeroplanes, Archie only 
behaves when friendly ma- 
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chines are about. Two thou- 
sand feet below three bi- 
planes were approaching the 
weod from the south. Black 
crosses showed up plainly on 
their grey-white wings. We 
dropped into a dive toward 
the strangers. 

Under normal conditions a 
steep dive imparts a strange 
feeling ef being hemmed in 
from every side. One takes a 
deep breath instinctively, and 
the novice to flying will grip 
the fuselage tightly with both 
hands, as if to avoid being 
crushed, And, indeed, any one 
in a diving aeroplane is hemmed 
in, by the terrific air-pressure 
to which the solid surface is 
subjected. If he attempt to 
stand up or lean over the side, 
he will be swept back, after a 
short struggle, beneath the 
shelter of wind-screen and fuse- 
lage. But when diving en a 
Hun, I have never experienced 
this troubled sensation, pro- 
bably because it has been 
swamped under the high ten- 
sion of readiness for the task, 
All the faculties must be con- 
centrated on opening the at- 
tack, since an air duel is often 
decided in the first few seconds 
at close quarters. What hap- 
pens during these few seconds 
may depend on a trifle, such 
as the position of the gun- 
mounting, an untried drum of 
ammunition, a slight swerve, 
or firing a second too soon or 
too late. An airman should 
regard his body as part of the 
machine when there is a pros- 
pect of a fight, and his brain, 
which commands the machine, 
must be instinctive with in- 
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sight into what the enemy will 
attempt. 

As we dived, then, I esti- 
mated the angle at which we 
might cross the Boche trio, 
watched for a change of direc- 
tion on their part, slewed round 
the gun-mounting to the most 
effective setting for what would 
probably be my are of fire, and 
fingered the movable back- 
sight expectantly, At first the 
Boches held to their course 
as though quite unconcerned. 
Later, they began to lose height. 
Their downward line of flight 
became steeper and steeper, and 
so did eurs. Just as eur lead- 
ing bus arrived within range 
and began te spit bullets 
through the propeller, a signal 
rocket streaked from the first 
Boche biplane, and the trio 
dived almost vertically, honking 
the while on Klaxon horns. 

We were then at about 6000 
feet. I was waiting to see 
the Huns flatten out, when— 
“Wout! wouff! wouff! wouff ! 
wouff!” said Archie, The Ger- 
man birds were not hawks at 
all; they were merely tame de- 
ceys used to entice us to a pre- 
arranged spot, at a height well 
favoured by A-A gunners. The 
ugly puffs encircled us, and it 
seemed unlikely that an aero- 
plane could get away without 
being caught in a, patch of 
hurtling high explosive. Yet 
nobody was hit. The only re- 
deeming feature of the villain 
Archibald is that his deeds are 
far less terrible than his voice. 
Although I was uncomfortable 
as we raced away, the chorused 
woufs ! reminded me of an epi- 


demic of coughing I heard in , 
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church one winter’s Sunday, 
while a fatuous sermon was 
read by a flat-voiced vicar. 

Mingled with the many black 
bursts were a few green ones, 
probably gas shells, for Archie 
had already taken to the gas 
habit. Very suddenly a line of 
fiery rectangles shot up and 
curved towards us when they 
had reached three-quarters of 
their maximum height. They 
rose and fell within thirty 
yards of our tail. These were 
“onions,” the flaming reckets 
which the Boche keeps for any 
hostile aircraft that can be 
lured to a height between 4000 
and 6000 feet. 

I yelled to V., my pilot, that 
we should have te dodge, We 
side-slipped and swerved to the 
left. A minute later the 
stream of onions had disap- 
peared, greatly to my relief, 
for the prospect of a fire in the 
air inspires in me a mortal 
funk. Soon I was to pass from 
the unpleasant possibility te the 
far more unpleasant reality. 

Once outside the unhealthy 
region, we climbed to a less 
dangerous height. Again we 
became the target for a few 
dozen H.E. shells. We broke 
away and swooped downward. 
Some little distance ahead, and 
not far below, was a group of 
five Albatross two-seaters. V. 
pointed our machine at them, 
in the wake of the flight-com- 
mander’s bus. 

Next instant the fuselage 
shivered. I looked along the 
inside of it and found that a 
burning shell fragment was 
lodged on a longeron, half-way 
between my cockpit and the 





tail-plane, A little flame zig- 
zagged over the fabric, all but 
died away, but, being fanned 
by the wind as we lost height, 
recovered and licked its way 
toward the tail. I was too far 
away to reach the flame with 
my hands, and the fire ex- 
tinguisher was by the pilot’s 
seat. I called for it into the 
speaking-tube. The pilot made 
nomove. Once more I shouted, 
Again no answer. V.’s ear- 
piece had slipped from under 
his cap. A thrill of acute fear 
passed through me, and it was 
hard work to keep cool. I 
stood up, forced my arm 
through the rush of wind, and 
grabbed V.’s shoulder. 

“Fuselage burning! Pass 
the fire extinguisher!” I 
yelled. 

~My words were drowned in 
the engine’s roar; and the 
pilot, intent on getting near 
the Boches, thought I had 
asked which one we were to 
attack. 

“Look out for those two 
Huns on the left,” he called 
ever his shoulder, 

“ Pass the fire extinguisher!” 

“Get ready to shoot, blast 
you!” 

“Fire extinguisher, you 
ruddy fool!” 

A backward glance told me 
that the fire was nearing the 
tail-plane at the one end and 
my box of ammunition at the 
other, and was too serious for 
treatment by the extinguisher 
unless I could get it at once. 
Desperately I tried to force 
myself through the bracing 
struts and cross-wires behind 
my seat. To my surprise, my 
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head and shoulders and one 
arm got to the other side— 
@ curious circumstance, as I 
have tried repeatedly to repeat 
this acrobatic trick on the 
ground and have failed every 
time. There I stuck, for it was 
impossible to wriggle farther. 
However, I could now reach 
part of the fire, and I beat at 
it with gloved hands. Within 
half a minute most of it was 
crushed to death. But a thin 
streak of flame, outside the 
radius of my arm, still flick- 
ered towards the tail. I tore 
off one of my gauntlets and 
swung it furiously on to the 
burning strip. The flame 
lessened, rose again when I 
raised the glove, but died out 
altogether after I had hit 
it twice more. The load of 
fear left me, and I discovered 
an intense discomfort, wedged 
in as I was between the cross- 
struts. Five minutes passed 
before I was able, with many 
a heave and gasp, to withdraw 
back to my seat. 

By now we were at close 
grips with the enemy, and our 
machine and another con- 
verged on a Hun, V. was 
firing industriously. As we 
turned, he glared at me, and, 
knowing nothing of the fire, 
shouted: “Why the hell 
haven’t you fired yet?” I 
caught sight of a Boche bus 
below us, aimed at it, and 
emptied a drum in_ short 
bursts. It swept away, but 
not before two of the German 
observer’s bullets had plugged 
our petrol tank from under- 
neath. The pressure went, and 
with it the petrol supply. The 
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needle on the rev.- counter 
quivered to the left as the 
revolutions dropped, and the 
engine missed on first one, 
then two cylinders. V. turned 
us round, and, with nose down, 
headed the machine for the 
trenches. Just then the engine 
ceased work altogether, and 
we began to glide down. 

All this happened so quickly 
that I had scarcely realised 
our plight. Next I began 
to calculate our chances of 
reaching the lines before we 
would have to land. Our 
height was 9000 feet, and we 
were just over nine miles from 
friendly territory. Reckoning 
the gliding possibilities of our 
type of bus as a mile to a thou- 
sand feet, the odds seemed un- 
favourable. On the other hand, 
a useful wind had arisen from 
the east, and V., a very skilful 
pilot, would certainly cover all 
the distance that could be 
covered. I located our exact 
position and searched the map 
for the nearest spot in the 
lines. The village of Bouch- 
avesnes was @ fraction south 
of due west, and I remembered 
that the French had stormed 
it two days previously. From 
the shape of the line before 
this advance, there was evi- 
dently a small salient, with 
Bouchavesnes in the middle of 
the ourve. I seribbled this 
observation on a scrap of 
paper, which I handed to V. 
with the compass direction. 
V. checked my statements on 
the map, nodded over his 
shoulder, and set a course for 
Bouchavesnes. 

Could we do it? - prayed — 
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to the gods and trusted to 
the pilot. Through my mind 
there flitted impossible plans 
to be tried if we landed in 
Boche territory. After set- 
ting fire to the machine I 
would attempt to hide, and 
then at night-time I would 
creep along a communication 
trench to the enemy front 
line, jump across it in a gap 
between the sentries, and 
chance getting by the barbed 
wire and across No Man’s 
Land. Or I would steal to 
the Somme, float down-stream, 
and somehow or other pass the 
entanglements placed across 
the river by the enemy. 
Wouff! wouff! Archie was 
complicating the odds against 
us. 
Further broodings were 
checked by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a German scout, 
Taking advantage of our 
plight, its pilot dived steeply 
from a point slightly behind 
us. We could not afford to 
lose any distance by dodging, 
so V. did the only thing pos- 
sible—he kept straight on. I 
raised my gun, aimed at the 
wicked - looking nose of the 
attacking oraft, and met it 
with a barrage of bullets. 
These must have worried the 
Boche, for he swerved aside 
when a hundred and fifty 
yards distant, and did not 
flatten out until he was be- 
neath the tail of our machine 
and safe from my fire. After- 
wards he climbed away from 
us, turned, and dived once 
more. For a second time we 
escaped, owing either to some 
_ lucky shots from my ‘gun or 





[April 
to the lack of judgment by 


the Hun pilot. The scout 
pulled up and passed ahead 
of us. It rose and manceuvred 
as if to dive from the front and 
bar the way. 

Meanwhile, four specks, ap- 
proaching from the west, had 
grown larger and larger, until 
they were revealed as of the F.E. 
type—the British “pusher” two- 
seater. The Boche saw them, 
and hesitated as they bore 
down on him. Finding him- 
self in the position of a lion 
attacked by hunters when 
about to pounce on a tethered 
goat, he decided not to destroy, 
for in so doing he would have 
laid himself open to destruc- 
tion. When I last saw him 
he was racing north-east. 

There was now no obstacle 
to the long glide. As we went 
lower, the torn ground showed 
up plainly. From 2000 feet I 
could almost count the shell- 
holes. Two battery positions 
came into view, and near one 
of them I saw tracks and 
could distinguish movement 
by a few tiny dots. It became 
evident that, barring accident, 
we should reach the French 
zone, 

When slightly behind the 
trenches a confused chatter 
from below told us that 
machine-guns were trained on 
the machine. By way of re- 
taliation, I leaned over and 
shot at what looked like an 
emplacement. Then came the 
Boche front line, ragged and 
unkempt. I fired along the 
open trench. Although far 
from fearless as a rule, I was 
not in the least afraid during 
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the eventful glide. My state of 
intense “wind up” while the 
fuselage was burning had ap- 
parently exhausted my stock 
of nervousness. I seemed de- 
tached from all idea of danger, 
and the desolated German 
trench area might have been 
a side-show at a fair. 

We swept by No Man’s Land 
at a height of 600 feet, crossed 
the French first- and second- 
line trenches, and, after pass- 
ing a small ridge, prepared to 
land on an uneven plateau 
covered by high bracken. To 
avoid landing down wind and 
down-hill, the pilot banked 
to the right before he flat- 
tened out. The bus touched 
earth easily, ran over the 
bracken, and stopped two yards 
from a group of shell-holes. 
Not a wire was broken. The 
propeller had been scored by 
the bracken, but the landing 
was responsible for no other 
damage. Taking into con- 
sideration the broken ground, 
the short space at our dis- 
posal, and the fact that we 
landed cross-wind, V. had ex- 
hibited wonderful skill. 

We climbed out, relieved but 
cantankerous, V., still ignor- 
ant of the fire, wanted to know 
why my gun was silent during 
our first fight; and I wanted 
to know why he hadn’t shut 
off the engine and listened 
when I shouted for the fire 
extinguisher. Some French 
gunners ran to meet us. The 
sight that met them must 
have seemed novel, even to a 
poilu of two and a half years’ 
understanding. 

Supposing that the aero- 
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plane had crashed, they came 
to see if we were dead or in- 
jured. What they found was 
one almost complete aeroplane 
and two leather-coated figures, 
who cursed each other heartily 
as they stood side by side. 

“Quels types!” said the first 
Frenchman to arrive. 

An examination of the bus 
revealed a fair crop of bullet 
holes through the wings and 
elevator. A large gap in one 
side of the fuselage, over a 
longeron that was charred to 
powder in parts, bore witness 
to the fire. Petrol was drip- 
ping from the spot where the 
tank had been perforated. On 
taking a tin of chocolate from 
his pocket, V. found it ripped 
and gaping. He searched the 
pocket and discovered a bright 
bullet at the bottom. We 
traced the adventures of that 
bullet; it had grazed a strut, 
cut right through the petrol 
union, and expended itself on 
the chocolate tin. 

Soon our attention was 
attracted to several French 
machines that were passing 
through a barrage of Archie 
bursts. The bombardment of 
an aeroplane arouses only the 
sporting instinct of the average 
soldier. His interest, though 
keen, is directed towards the 
quality of the shooting and the 
distance of the shells from 
their target; his attitude when 
watching a pigeon-shoot would 
be much the sanie. But the 
airman has experience of what 
the aeroplane crews must be 
going through, and his thought 
is all for them. He knows 
that dull, loud cough of an 
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Archie shell, the hiss of a 
flying fragment, the wicked 
black puffs that creep towards 
their mark and follow it, no 
matter where the pilot may 
swerve. Should a friendly 
machine tumble to earth after 
that rare occurrence, a direct 
hit, all the sensations of an 
uncontrolled nose-dive are 
suggested to his senses. He 
hears the shriek of the up- 
rushing air, and feels the 
helpless terror. It hurts him 
to know that he is powerless 
to save a friend from certain 
death. He cannot even with- 
draw his eyes from the falling 
craft. 

From the air, nothing is 
more unnerving than to see 
another machine crumbled up 
by a direct hit while Archie 
is firing at yourself. 

“Me,” said a French gunner 
by my side, “I prefer the ar- 
tillery.” With which senti- 
ment I have often agreed when 
dodging Archie, though at 
every other time I prefer the 
Flying Corps work to any 
other kind of fighting. 

V. disappeared to ’phone 
the Squadron Commander, and 
I was left with the crippled 
bus and the crowd of French- 
men. The poilus questioned 
me on subjects ranging from 
the customary length of a 
British officer's moustache to 
the possible length of the war. 
Yes, we had been hit in a 
fight with Boche aeroplanes, 
Yes, there had also been a 
slight fire on board. Yes, I 


had great fear at the time. 
Yes, I would accept a cigarette 
with pleasure. 


No, it was un- 
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true that England contained 
four million civilian embusqués 
of military age. No, the report 
that officers of the British 
Flying Corps received fifty 
francs a day was inaccurate, 
unfortunately. But no, my 
good-for-nothing opinion was 
that we should not finish the 
Boche within a year; and 
so On. 

‘*How is it,”’ said one man 
in faded uniform, “that the 
British always manage to 
keep themselves correct and 
shaven?” 

“La barbe!” interrupted 
another; “the Tommies don’t 
keep clean on the Somme. 
Even a war correspondent 
couldn’t.” And he began to 
sing: 


“ Si ma fi-fi-fiancée me voyait, 

Elle m’ dirait en me donnant cing sous: 

‘Va t faire raser!’ mais moi, j’ ré- 
pondrais 

Que moi j’ai toujours les mémes deux 
joues,” 


V. was away for an hour 
and a half, and when he did 
return it was to announce that ° 
he had been unable to phone 
because the line was blocked 
under pressure of important 
operations, Deciding to report 
in person, we declined an offer 
of hospitality from the French 
officers, but gratefully accepted 
a guard for the machine, and 
the loan of a car. 

A young lieutenant accom- 
panied us as far as Amiens. 
There we stopped for supper, 
and were joined by some 
civilian friends of our French 
companion, The filet de sole 
au vin blanc engendered 4 
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feeling of deep content. Now 
that it was over, I felt pleased 
with the day’s excitement and 
the contrast it afforded. Three 
hours beforehand it seemed 
likely that the evening would 
see us prisoners. Yet here we 
were, supping in a comfortable 
hotel with three charming 
ladies and the widow Clicquot. 

Arrived at the aerodrome, 
we visited the hut inhabited 
by the Squadron Commander, 
who wore pyjamas and a smile 
of welcome. We were just in 
time, he said, to rescue our 
names from the list of missing. 
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Our tale impressed him so 
much that, after making ar- 
rangements for the stranded 
bus to be brought back by a 
repair party, he remarked: 
“You can both have a rest 
to-morrow.” 

“‘Cheeriho, old night-bird,” 
said my tent companion, and 
remarked in a hurt tone that 
we were booked for the 
5 A.M. reconnaissance. But 
my last thought before sink- 
ing into sleep was of the 
blessed words: “ You can have 
a rest to-morrow.” 

ConrTACT, 
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EDINBURGH. 


THE city of Edinburgh has 
been the subject of more de- 
scription, narrative, and pane- 
gyric than perhaps any other 
occidental town of similar ex- 
tent and population. It owes 
this distinction primarily to 
unparalleled natural advan- 
tages. That it is “beautiful 
for situation” can scarce be 
denied by the most envious of 
its detractors, and to call it 
“the joy of the whole earth” 
would be at the worst but a 
pardonable exaggeration. In 
ordinary times tourists were 
wont to rally in their thousands 
round the Castle and the Palace 
of Holyrood House, and in the 
summer months its streets used 
to swarm with the drab dust- 
coats, and ring with the nasal 
twang, of visitors from “ God’s 
own country” —angels pre- 
sumably, entertained by their 
hosts unawares. There is no 
more than a hint of its peculiar 
beauties in the bald summary 
which Maitland gives of its 
chief topographical features : 

“Edinburgh, the capital city of 
Scotland, is pleasantly situated upon 
a hill in the northern part of the 
county of Midlothian, about two 
miles besouth the noble estuary of 
the Frith of Forth, in the fifty- 
fifth degree and fifty-five minutes of 
northern latitude ; and of longitude 
three degrees west from London : 
And, at certain distances from it by 
the Hills of Pentland, Corstorphine, 
Caldton, Arthur’s-seat, and Salsbury- 
Craigs, placed as it were by nature 
as so many forces against the im- 


petuous blasts of violent storms of 
wind from the south-west, west, 
north - west, north-east, and south- 
east, which often rage to a great 
degree in these parts.” ! 


Yet he who can reconstitute the 
glorious scene from memory, 
much more he who can survey 
it, if he pleases, every day, 
knows how much these prosaic 
words imply, and will harbour 
no doubt that among the 
capitals of the world not even 
Athens nor Prague can vie 
with “mine own romantic 
town.” 

One of the alleged draw- 
backs to Edinburgh as a place 
of residence is indicated in 
the foregoing quotation — its 
climate. Arnot confirms what 
his predecessor asserts about 
the prevalence of high winds. 
The winds in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, he declares, 
blow “with extraordinary vio- 
lence” and “incredible fury.” 


“Houses blown down, large trees 
torn up by the roots, people carried 
off their feet and beat down upon 
the pavements, are no uncommon 
circumstances in Edinburgh.” ? 


Mr Stevenson has much the 
same tale to tell. 


“Edinburgh,” he writes, “pays 
cruelly for her high seat in one of 
the vilest climates under heaven. 
She is liable to be beaten upon 
by all the winds that blow, to be 
drenched with rain, to be buried in 
cold sea fogs out of the east, and 
powdered with snow as it comes 





1 Maitland’s ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ 1753, p. 136. 
2 Arnot’s ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ 1779, p. 319. 
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flying southward from the Highland 


hills. The weather is raw and bois- 
terous in winter, shifty and ungenial 
in summer, and a downright meteoro- 
logical purgatory in the spring.” ! 


But our own impression is 
that such valetudinary com- 
plaints must not be accepted 
at their face value. We ques- 
tion whether Edinburgh has 
been more frequently visited by 
exceptional tempests than any 
other given locality or town in 
this island, or whether the nor- 
mal blast of wind is steadier 
there than on other portions 
of the East coast of Scotland. 
London and Oxford can be 
just as cold as Edinburgh in 
the month of April, and the 
East wind can blow as shrewdly 
and display as penetrating a 
quality at Torquay itself as 
on the southern shores of our 
“noble estuary.” 

The other great drawback to 
Edinburgh in the past must 
have been formidable indeed, 
if all tales are true. The city 
appealed no less strongly to 
the nose than to the eye. It 
is impossible to ignore the 
cloud of witnesses who testify 
to the exceeding nastiness of 
the Edinburgh streets and 
closes—a condition accounted 
for partly by the fact that 
every front door had its midden, 
and partly by other notorious 
causes which it is needless 
to specify. There is assuredly 
no penuria testium on the 
point. The Statute-book and 
the Acts of the Privy Council 
concur in proclaiming the un- 
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savoury truth in stentorian 
tones. Natives of Scotland, 
from Dunbar to Fergusson, 
harp on the same string with 
travellers, from Brereton to 
Captain Topham, from Joseph 
Taylor to John Wesley. “One 
of the dirtiest cities I have 
ever seen, not excepting Co- 
logne in Germany,” is the com- 
pendious verdict of the peripa- 
tetic divine. Winifred Jen- 
kins, in her communications 
to Mrs Mary Jones, finds a 
responsive echo in Bartoline 
Saddletree expounding the 
law of tallicidian to the hap- 
less Reuben Butler. The sole 
matter in dispute among the 
witnesses is as to which Euro- 
pean city is justly entitled to 
the second prize in this compe- 
tition of foulness. While some 
vote for Cologne, others plump 
for Madrid. But about the 
supremacy of Edinburgh there 
is complete unanimity: Edin- 
burgh is positively hors con- 
cours. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has excerpted some of the most 
pungent and high- flavoured 
passages from the numerous 
authorities on this head,? and 
has acted wisely in so doing, 
were it only by way of a chas- 
tening snub to an incorrigible 
“patriotic” vanity. Defoe, it 
is true, attempts to excuse the 
dirt on the score of, the unique 
situation of the town and the 
density of the population, 
closely packed into buildings 
of prodigious height. He avers 
that “in no city in the world 
do so many people live in so 





it Stevenson’s ‘Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes,’ ed. 1889, p. 2. 
* «Edinburgh : a Historical Study.’ By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., &e. 
Williams & Norgate, 1916. See pp. 203 et seq. 
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little room as in Edinburgh.” 
But the apology does not carry 
conviction. Happily, the re- 
proach has long since been 
purged away. Servabit odorem 
testa diu, but mercifully not for 
ever, though a vigilant ob- 
server may fancy that he can 
still detect one or two sur- 
vivals of manners abandoned 
elsewhere long ago. 

But if Edinburgh unrolls a 
panorama of attractions to the 
outward vision, it captivates 
the imagination with no less 
potent a spell, The historic 
sense corroborates the effect of 
the beauties of nature. Arnot, 
in his preface, remarks that 
“the affairs of a kingdom and 
of its capital are so closely 
interwoven that in a history 
of the latter to connect or 
separate with propriety their 
respective affairs requires nice 
discernment.” This is especi- 
ally true of Scotland and of 
Edinburgh, which since the 
fifteenth century has been the 
very centre of the national life. 
He who aspires to write the 
history of the city can scarce 
escape writing that of the 
nation, and most of her his- 
torians have frankly accepted 
the task. It may perhaps be 
superfluous to go back with 
James Grant to a point “ when 
amid the snows of the winter 
of 80 aD. Julius Agricola 
halted on the heights above 
Dalkeith.”! The kings whose 
portraits, “done by masterly 
hands,” adorn the gallery of 
Holyrood House are best left 
severely alone. But Arnot 
himself rightly devotes much 


space to events of national 
as distinguished from purely 
local importance, though he 
might well have spared his 
readers a minute exposition 
of the Presbyterian system 
of Church government. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s book, which 
we cordially welcome as a 
valuable recruit to a note- 
worthy corps, is to a great 
extent an epitome of Scots 
history, and that it is accu- 
rate and workmanlike will be 
readily believed. We have 
noted only two trifling slips. 
He speaks of St Giles’s Kirk 
as a Cathedral at the end of 
the fourteenth century ;” and 
he describes the venerable 
minister of St Cuthbert’s, 
whose prayer “for the young 
man that is come among us 
seeking an earthly crown” is 
familiar to all, as “Mr M'‘Neil, 
vicar of the West Kirk.”® 
Mrs Oliphant’s ‘Royal Edin- 
burgh,’ too, is practically a 
history of the House of Stuart, 
which is as much as to say 
of Scotland. The intimate 
connection between the fate 
of that ill-starred line of kings 
and the fate of their subjects 
has been brought out by her 
with a characteristic inter- 
mixture of delicacy and force, 
Few will be disposed to deny 
the virtues of eloquence and 
pathos to the passage in which 
she sums up the relations 
between the Stuarts and the 
capital : 


“Edinburgh grew under their 
sway from an angry apo lyin 
between a fierce castle and a ric 
monastery, little distinguished above 





1 Qld and New Edinburgh,’ 1887, p. 1. 3 Pp. 44. 3 Pp. 197. 
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its peers, less favoured than Stirling, 
less wealthy than the town of St 
John, to one of the most noted of 
cities, picturesque and splendid, full 
of noble houses, the centre of national 
life and government. And it is 
curious to record that no one of 
the monarchs who brought it such 
nobility and fame left any sadness 
of death to the associations of Edin- 
burgh. They lived and were wedded 
and filled with the brightness of 
their happier moments the town 
which afforded so beautiful a scene 
for all rejoicings: they died on the 
battlefield or in other places in con- 
flict or violence or despair. But 
Edinburgh only retains the brighter 
memories, the triumphant proces- 
sions, the bridal finery, the jousts 
and the feasts, the Parliaments and 
proclamations of laws and high alli- 
ances. The reigns of the Jameses 
contain the history of her rise, her 
splendours, her climax of beauty and 
stateliness, without any association 
of downfall or decay.”! 


The earliest historian of 
Edinburgh, for our purposes, 
was William Maitland, who, 
born at Brechin in 1693, car- 
ried on the rather gruesome 
business of a “hair merchant,” 
and died in 1757, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He 
seems at one time to have 
seriously projected an under- 
taking similar in character to 
the “Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” which Sir John 
Sinclair carried through half 
&@ century later. But the 
scheme miscarried, owing to 
the failure of the parish min- 
isters to respond to his re- 
quests for information: the 
ministers of the eighteenth 
century not being broken in 
to filling up schedules of in- 
terrogatories like their suc- 
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cessors of to-day. Maitland 
accordingly is remembered, in 
so far as he can be said to 
be remembered at all, by his 
Histories of London and Edin- 
burgh. To be quite candid, 
neither is by any means & 
work of the first order. He 
has no claim to be ranked 
alongside of giants such as 
Thomas Madox or John Reeves. 
He presents no point of resem- 
blance to his great namesake 
of the later nineteenth cent- 
ury; for he is almost uniformly 
dull, and has few memorable 
passages. His sense of propor- 
tion is defective ; he can neither 
co-ordinate his information 
nor set it in its true perspec- 
tive. Wesurmise that he was 
heavily handicapped by pos- 
sessing the municipal mind, 
which never varies from gen- 
eration to generation, as John 
Galt’s Provost survives to bear 
witness. Thus he is greatly 
concerned to demonstrate that 
Edinburgh “is the second town 
in this island in respect to the 
number of its inhabitants.” 
It is curious to note this early 
manifestation of the childish 
‘‘ second - city - of - the- Empire ” 
craze, which has done so much 
of recent years to fill the 
coffers of Parliamentary bar- 
risters and agents. Maitland 
sets about the job with an 
elaborate apparatus of statis- 
tics. He draws up lists of 
streets and closes, and it is 
significant that the closes out- 
number every other species of 
thoroughfare taken together 
by about five to one. He goes 
to the examination rolls of 
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the incumbents of the city 
parishes. He analyses the 
register of burials. And of 
course he arrives triumphantly 
at the haven where he would 
be. Disconcerting as the re- 
sult must be to the Bristolians, 
Edinburgh emerges from the 
enquiry with a population of 
something over 50,000, the 
second city of Great Britain. 
People who know Nottingham 
and Norwich may affect sur- 
prise. But, one house one 
family is the rule in the South, 
whereas in the grey metropolis 
of the North, each floor of a 
ten-storey “land” or tenement 
accommodates at least one 
household. As our historian 
sagaciously observes, “the 
number of people in a city 
or town is not to be judged 
of by the space within the 
walls or dimensions of ground 
whereon the houses are erected, 
but by the contiguity and 
height of the buildings.” 
Further, he opines that but 
for the removal of the Court, 
Edinburgh “might have out- 
done divers other royal and 
other great cities in Europe, 
both as to dimensions and 
number of inhabitants.”? Yet, 
in spite of all his foibles, 
Maitland’s successors in the 
field of local histery and topo- 
graphy owe him a heavy debt 
of gratitude. He had the 
talent of industry, he was 
diligent in transcribing orig- 
inal documents, and he ac- 
cumulated a mass of undigested 
material for others to sift and 
utilise. Nichols records a con- 
temporary judgment to the 


effect that Maitland “was 
self-conceited, credulous, knew 
little, and wrote worse.” But 
the estimate is as harsh in 
substance as it is slovenly in 
expression. 

Hugo Arnot (né Pollock) was 
another-guess man than Mait- 
land. He supplies just that 
spice of individuality and live- 
liness which the other lacks, 
Born in 1749, he passed ad- 
vocate in 1772, and died in 
1786. By all accounts he 
was essentially what is known 
as a “character,” a type of 
which the Parliament House 
can generally contrive to pro- 
duce two or three specimens at 
any given period, His lean 
and hungry figure was a per- 
petual incentive to wit in others, 
Robert Chambers quotes the 
following lines attributed to 
Henry Erskine :— 


“‘The Scriptures assure us that much 
is forgiven 
To flesh and to blood by the mercy of 


Heaven ; 
But I’ve searched the whole Bible, and 


texts can find none 
That extend the assurance to skin and 


to bone.” 
—(‘ Traditions of Edinburgh, 
ed. 1880, p. 23.) 


Arnot wielded a nervous and 
caustic pen. He is outspoken 
in his onslaughts upon con- 
temporary abuses. His account 
of the abominable state of the 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard leaves 
nothing to the imagination. 
Equally “realistic” is his de- 
scription of the internal 
economy of the Tolbooth 
prison. He repudiates the 
authority of the register of 
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burials as a safe index to the 
population, for “it is kept by 
people whose faculties are im- 
paired by drinking, who forget 
to-day what was done yester- 
day: people who have an in- 
terest in reducing the list of 
burials, as thereby they may 
peculate the share of mort- 
cloth money due to _ the 
Charity Workhouse.”! He has 
the hardihood to sneer at the 
nobile officitum of the Lords of 
Council and Session, which he 
thinks “must contain some 
magic influence of which, like 
a talisman, the virtues are 
only known to the sage 
who prepared it.” He was 
obviously a strong Moderate, 
who believed that the sun of 
enlightenment had arisen to 
dispel once for all the mists of 
bigotry and superstition. It 
was perhaps as well for his 
peace of mind that he was not 
spared to see the revival of the 
Evangelical party with its por- 
tentous consequences. A good 
sample of his turn for raillery 
is afforded by his comments 
upon the architectural beauties 
of the West Kirk, 


“Although we are not to expect 
that the phlegmatic devotion of a 
modern protestant should consecrate 
structures to the Deity equal in 
magnificence to a Grecian temple or 
a Popish cathedral, yet it is to be 
wished that gentlemen who profess 
religious principles and who would 
be thought lovers of the fine arts 
would consistently with this profes- 
sion make some distinction between 
a church and a barn.”? 


St Cuthbert’s is, unhappily, not 
the only parish in which the 
heritors of a previous age have 
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failed to grasp this subtle 
difference, 

Arnot is perhaps at his best 
as @ recorder of social pheno- 
mena. He is glad that Scotch 
children are not put to school 
or to work so early in life as 
children in England. He con- 
siders Sir Laurence Dundas’s 
house in St Andrew Square 
(now the Royal Bank) to be the 
finest town-house he ever saw. 
He is severe upon the squalor 
of the inns, and remarks that 
the taverns are equally dirty 
and dismal, Fortune’s, at No. 
5 Princes Street, which Lord 
Cockburn extols, had not yet 
come into being. He notes 
that, as in taverns, so “in 
private houses where the enter- 
tainment is tolerably genteel, 
claret is commonly drunk. 
Port at the same time is ex- 
cellent of its kind, not resem- 
bling the adulterated trash 
sold under that name in Eng- 
land.”* But by Arnot’s time 
the really heavy drinking 
days were over. The revels 
of the bar, which so astonished 
Colonel Mannering, had sobered 
down, and to Arnot it ap- 
peared strange how in the pre- 
ceding age “a well-employed 
lawyer was not totally dis- 
qualified for his business by the 

uantity he drank in the course 
of it.” Lastly, it should be 
mentioned that he denounces 
with unsparing vigour the 
practice of giving “vails” to 
servants in private houses, 
which had provoked the scath- 
ing animadversions of Dr King, 
the Jacobite Principal of St 
Mary Hall, and which made 
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many & poor man pause before 
accepting an invitation to the 
tables of the great. 

To enumerate all who have 
followed in the footsteps of 
Maitland and Arnot would be 
a tedious business. Prominent 
among them stand Chambers, 
who rescued from destruction 
so much transmitted by oral 
tradition; Wilson, the zealous 
antiquary; and Grant, the in- 
dustrious compiler. Mr Steven- 
son’s sketch is too slight to 
count for much. We can but 
wish that he had worked on 
a larger eanvas. The others, 
of course, vary a good deal in 
merit, but their average level 
is creditably high, and many 
of their works have the ad- 
vantage of being embellished 
with illustrations which ex- 
hibit the all-but-extinet art 
of the wood-engraver in 4 
most favourable light. This 
is particularly true of Sir 
George Reid’s contribution to 
Mrs Oliphant’s book which 
has been already mentioned. 
We will not pretend that there 
is not a certain monotony about 
the series of histories. The 
same stories are handed on, 
mechanically, as it were, from 
one author to another, and 
before more or less literal 
reproduction takes place there 
is not much effort at verifica- 
tion. Major Weir, to be sure 
—that singular, savoury, ex- 
perienced Christian of the 
West Bow —can never pall; 
but the fiftieth time of read- 
ing brings satiety even of the 
murder of Darnley, the Porteous 
Mob, and the Douglas cause, 
The latter-day denizen of 


Edinburgh has sometimes been 
charged with knowing little 
and caring less about its past, 
The accusation is probably 
well founded if it means that 
he would certainly fail to pass 
an examination in its antiqui- 
ties: which invited him, for 
example, to identify the locus 
of Geordie Boyd’s Brig, to 
impart what he knows about 
the shop of David Bridges, 
junior, and to name _ the 
modern representative of the 
New North Kirk. But the 
formation ten or a dozen 
years ago of the Old Edin- 
burgh Club was a gratifying 
indication that an intelligent 
interest in such matters is as 
lively as ever, while the annual 
volumes of its transactions 
abundantly justify its exist- 
ence. Contributions such as 
Mr H. Cockburn’s paper on 
Old Edinburgh Clubs in vol. 
iii, or Mr W. B. Blaikie’s on 
Edinburgh in the time of the 
occupation of Prince Charles 
in vol. ii, are of permanent 
importance in their respective 
spheres, and there are many 
more of the same kind. 


It is notorious that, where 
nature has been most lavish 
of her gifts, the skill of man 
has often been most perversely 
exercised as though deliber- 
ately to neutralise her bounty. 
In regions where every pros- 
pect pleases human handi- 
work has too frequently been 
merely vile. That this is the 
case with Edinburgh up to 4 
certain point is not to be 
gainsaid. It is alarming to 
be told that since 1860 twe- 
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thirds of the ancient buildings 
in the Old Town have been 
demolished. We begin to 
wonder whether the New 
Town has really redressed the 
balance of the Old. But per- 
haps, on a review of all the 
circumstances, our predomin- 
ant feeling should rather be 
thankfulness that much has 
been preserved than vain re- 
gret for much that has dis- 
appeared. The competent, or 
incompetent, authorities of 
Edinburgh have not been 
greater offenders than those 
of many another venerable 
city in their handling of the 
treasure committed to their 
charge. They knew no better, 
and honestly believed that in de- 
stroying some priceless relic of 
the past they were accelerating 
the march of “ progress.” The 
removal of Trinity Hospital 
with its Collegiate Church was 
certainly a piece of gross and 
inexcusable vandalism. So was 
the first “restoration” of St 
Giles’ in 1829. Butit is fair to 
recall the appalling series of 
crimes perpetrated in England 
in the middle of last century 
in the name of restoration, and 
the taste which permitted the 
beautiful Cathedral of Glasgow 
to be dwarfed by the erection 
of the buildings which over- 
shadow it is to the full as re- 
prehensible as that of William 
Burn, All that could be done 
to remedy that lamentable mis- 
take was accomplished by the 
later restoration of 1879. It is 
greatly to be regretted that 
a deficiency in the available 
funds prevented the completion 
of the University in accordance 
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with the original plans. Even 
so, there is much that is truly 
dignified and impressive about 
the building; but the quad- 
rangle on a dull winter’s after- 
noon is the most inhospitable 
and cheerless spot in Europe, 
and must have struck a chill 
into many a young and san- 
guine bosom. The most glaring 
illustrations of recent vandalism 
are furnished by the two rail- 
way hotels. The one at the 
east end of Princes Street 
effectually obstructs the view 
of the Calton Hill from the 
west; while the one at the 
west end of Princes Street no 
less effectually intercepts the 
prospect of Corstorphine Hill 
from the east. St Mary’s 
Cathedral is dull and cold. Its 
two new spires make no dif- 
ference to its general effect. 
Scotland provides numerous 
examples of “ heritors’ Gothic.” 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s, while de- 
cidedly more correct and con- 
ventional, is equally frigid and 
uninspired, The working-class 
district of Tynecastle, not yet 
forty years old, leaves much to 
be desired in point of spacious- 
ness and amenity. But what 
would you have when the poli- 
ticians take to building? Its 
tenements were run up in haste 
as a political job in order that 
their prospective inhabitants 
might vote for Mr Gladstone 
when he first stood for Mid- 
lothian, the distriet being then 
outside the parliamentary 
boundary of the city. We need 
say no more than that they are 
eminently worthy of the pur- 
pose they were designed to 


serve. 
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Municipal institutions have 
much to answer for, but a 
great deal may be forgiven 
to the Corporation which laid 
out the New Town of Edin- 
burgh. It is indeed planned 
upon generous and noble lines, 
and the ingenuity of latter- 
day ‘“‘town-planners” will be 
sorely taxed to match it. To 
set the scheme agoing, ground 
had to be given off at the 
north end of the North Bridge 
for a nominal feu-duty, and, 
as a further inducement to 


intending feuars, immunity 
from public burdens was 
thrown into the bargain. 


Curiously enough, at this very 
moment an action is pending 
in the Court of Session to 
ascertain the precise limits of 
the exemption thus conferred. 
It was characteristic of. muni- 
cipal statesmanship that, when 
the success of the venture was 
assured, it should have oc- 
curred to the Town Council 
to turn an additional penny 
by building along the south 
side of Princes Street. For- 
tunately, this nefarious pro- 
ject was nipped in the bud, 
thanks to what Arnot terms 
‘the liberal and extensive 
ideas” of Lord Mansfield. 
Whether the decision of the 
House of Lords is good law 
has often been doubted, but 
there can be no question that 
Mansfield’s vigorous opinion 
deterred the Council from pro- 
ceeding with so shocking an 
enterprise, and the matter 
was finally concluded in 1816 
by an Act of Parliament 
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which prohibited the erection 
of any building whatever other 
than St John’s Episcopal 
Chapel “on any part of the 
ground belonging to the 
community of the said city 
on the south side of Princes 
Street, excepting a gardener’s 
or keeper’s lodge, or hothouses 
or conservatories.” 
“Edinburgh is not con- 
siderable for trade, but de- 
pends chiefly for its support 
upon the College of Justice, 
the seminaries of education, 
and the inducements which 
as a capital it affords to 
genteel people to reside in 
it.” So writes Arnot,! and his 
statement held good in large 
measure down to, say, fifty 
years ago. Law and educa- 
tion are still its chief in- 
dustries (banking and insur- 
ance might be added), and 
it is hardly possible even now 
to walk in its streets without 
being sensible that you are 
inhaling a different atmosphere 
from that which prevails in a 
vast commercial community 
like Glasgow. But of late 
there has been a steady de- 
velopment of industrial life. 
Many old-established businesses 
have attained a magnitude 
their founders never dreamt 
of, and many new undertakings 
have sprung up to compete for 
a share of their prosperity. 
The sound of a factory whistle 
or “hooter” was rarely if ever 
to be heard in the boyhood 
of men no more than middle- 
aged; whereas now it may be 
caught at stated hours in any 
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quarter of the town. It is 
doubtless of good omen that 
all the industrial eggs are not 
in a single basket. Edinburgh 
does not sink or swim with one 
industry, as Dundee with the 
spinning of jute. Before the 
war there was a good deal of 
wild talk in the newspapers 
about promoting still more 
assiduously the growth of 
trade and manufactures. One 
set of Town Councillors was 
for converting the capital into 
the similitude of Bradford, 
while another would fain have 
transplanted to the Forth the 
irresistible charms of Black- 
pool, The ideals were incom- 
patible, but in point of fact 
both were mistaken, and 
neither seems to hold out the 
promise of better things to 
come. As for the professions 
of law and education, the war 
has set a deep mark upon them, 
Upon what vocation has it not ? 
The schools find it hard to 
“carry on” for want of men 
to teach. The University finds 
it hard to carry on for want 
of men to be taught. The 
male student has all but dis- 
appeared from some of the 
class-rooms, and there is a half- 
hearted air about those who 
remain. As for the Parlia- 
ment House, it is little better 
than a desert. The precincts 
of Themis might afford an 
habitation for the wild ass. 
There are scarcely more mem- 
bers of Faculty now in attend- 
ance than are necessary to 
assist the Courts in transact- 
ing their proper business. The 
life of the place is for the time 
being ‘extinct, and, could the 
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ghests of John Gibson Lock- 
hart and Thomas Carlyle re- 
visit the Outer House, they 
would find but the merest 
sprinkling of counsel and 
agents on the floor to remind 
them of the animated and 
bustling scene which, each in 
his own manner, they have so 
vividly depicted. The law- 
room is all but depleted of its 
occupants. The eorridor, where 
so many litigants and their 
advisers were wont to take 
counsel together, is in much 
the same case. The strident 
call of the macer (for experi- 
ence proves that no macers 
have the “piping tones” at- 
tributed to the race by Mr 
Stevenson) echoes round the 
empty Hall, and supplies what 
is requisite to complete the 
general effect of desolation and 
gloom. 


In the period which has 
elapsed since Lord Cockburn’s 
death, manners and customs 
have undergone very little 
alteration compared with the 
revolution he had witnessed in 
the course of his life. But any 
relics of ancient habits which 
continued into the ’fifties may 
now be sought for by the 
curious inquirer in vain. No 
longer does ‘The Edinburgh 
Courant’ furnish the break- 
fast-table of the stern and un- 
bending Tory with what the 
late Mr Sala would have called 
its matutinal pabulum. Gone 
are the tavern-dinners in the 
Fleshmarket Close, where the 
“bloods” of the bar used to 
hold high revel. Gone, too, are 
the snug and jovial supper- 
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parties at which the host 
locked the door and pocketed 
the key, so that no reluctant 
guest might effect a premature 
escape. The tendency towards 
a strict sobriety has become 
more and more marked. As 
Sir Herbert Maxwell points 
out, the introduction of the 
after-dinner cigarette has in- 
terfered with the steady pro- 
gress of the decanter. For 
the same reason, and also, we 
fancy, because of a succession 
of disappointing vintages in 
the Gironde, claret began to 
go out and port to come in 
about thirty yearsago. Hard- 
ly any one thinks of “laying 
down” a cellar. The wine- 
merchant's customer buys 
what he wants in small quan- 
tities as he wants it. Dinner 
parties before the war had 
come to be much less formid- 
able affairs than they once 
were; and the banquet itself 
had ceased to be a Gargantuan 
repast. The voice of the Fisher- 
row or Newhaven fishwife is 
seldom heard in the streets. 
The succulent bivalve which 
the fishmonger retails, hails, 
we suspect, from Whitstable. 
Old men recall with a sigh 
that the produce of the Forth 
oyster-beds could once be pur- 
chased at the rate of half- 
a-crown a hundred. The 
melancholy cadences of ‘‘ Caller 
ou!” and “Caller partan!” 
(more lugubrious and less 
piercing than the yell with 
which the Maggie Muckle- 
backits of Biarritz announce 
their wares: “Ohé-6-6! les 
poissons frais!”) no longer dis- 
turb the repose of the slumber- 
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ing babe, and throw him into 


an ecstasy of terror. In a 
word, local peculiarities have 
been pared down or smoothed 
out, and Edinburgh has come 
to resemble other places‘in the 
British Isles. Not even the 
Lord Justice-General nor the 
Lord Provost can hope that, 
when the time comes—and 
may it long be deferred—there 
will be borne by a “saulie ” in 
the place of honour in his 
funeral procession THE GREAT 
GUMPHION OR MORT-HEAD. 


There is high authority for 
the proposition that 


‘*Fruits fail and love dies and time 
ranges ;” 


and no city with any pre- 
tensions to antiquity can fail 
to yield an abundant crop 
of reminders of the transitori- 
ness of things mundane and 
the vanity of earthly hopes. 
The New Town of Edinburgh 
dates back barely a hundred 
and fifty years; yet even there 
instances are not wanting of 
the hackneyed but perennial 
truth. There are districts 
which have gone down in the 
world, and there are districts 
which have never risen in 
the world, at least to the ex- 
tent anticipated by those who 
first exploited them. Self- 
contained houses have to be 
transmogrified as best they 
may into “main doors” and 
common stairs, if a rent is to 
be earned. ‘Westward the 
course of fashion takes its 
way.” Roomy and almost pala- 
tial edifices, built, as though to 
stand a siege or a bombard- 
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ment, in an age when domestio 
servants were to be had in 
plenty, are exchanged for more 
modest dwellings, capable of 
being swept and garnished by 
a small and leisure-loving staff. 
And if such lessons may be 
learned from the New Town, 
how much more impressive 
are those to be extracted 
from the Old! Had _ the 
archangel Gabriel warned the 
inmates of the High Street 
and the Canongate two hun- 
dred years ago that their 
homes were destined to be- 
come the abode of destitu- 


tion, he would have been re- 


ceived with an incredulity as 
absolute (though less polite) as 
if he were to deliver a similar 
message to-day to the denizens 
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sheugh Gardens. When the 
third centenary number of 
‘Maca’ duly makes its ap- 
pearance, its readers’ will 
know whether such a_pre- 
diction, assuming it to be 
made, has been verified or 
not. Meanwhile, let us bear 
well in mind and lay to heart 
how Alexander Alesse speaks 


of the Via Vaccarum, or 
Cowgate, in the sixteenth 
century: “In qué habitant 


patricii et senatores urbis, et 
in qué sunt principum regni 
palatia; ubi nihil est humile 
aut rusticum, sed omnia mag- 
nifica.” Seldom has the in- 
stability of earthly greatness 
been so strikingly enforced 
as by these simple words. 
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FROM THE 
AN EXPERIMENT 


IN every province of India 
the village is the basis of 
society, and the village official 
is an important person in the 
eyes of the powers that be— 
sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
important, as he does not al- 
Ways represent popular opinion 
as closely as he is supposed to; 
finding it often more to his 
interest to put forward as the 
opinion of the village the view 
that he thinks will appeal to 
his superiors, or that will save 
trouble and further inquiries. 
In Burma the thugyi, or village 
headman, is appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, after 
an inquiry held in the village, 
where the villagers vote for 
the various candidates if there 
be more than one. The 
Deputy Commissioner is under 
no obligation to appoint the 
most popular candidate; her- 
editary claims are always con- 
sidered, and a good character 
and a reasonable amount of 
auza, or influence, are essential. 
The duties of the headman 
are multifarious, and tend to 
increase with the progress of 
civilisation. He is responsible 
for the maintenance of law 
and order in his village, and 
has to report serious crimes to 
the police station, which may 
be ten miles or more distant ; 
he can impose small fines for 
petty offences—such as abusive 
language (to which the Burman 
of both sexes is much ad- 
dicted), drunkenness, petty 
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OUTPOSTS. 
IN SANITATION. 


theft, and disobedience of the 
lawful orders of himself and 
higher authorities; he has to 
collect the revenue and pay 
it into the Treasury, which 
may be twenty or thirty miles 
away, at fixed dates; he has 
to register births and deaths 
in the village, including the 
cause of death—a duty for 
which he is hardly qualified, 
causes of death being usually 
three in number—“ children’s 
diseases” for infants, “old 
man’s disease” for all over 
fifty, and fever for the re- 
mainder ; he has in most parts 
of Burma to keep up the vil- 
lage fence, the village being 
surrounded by a stockade of 
bamboo or thorns, which 
serves a double purpose of 
keeping out dacoits and cattle 
thieves, and preventing leop- 
ards from coming in at night 
and killing cattle; and he has 
to see that the village gates 
are closed at night, and that 
watchmen are posted at them 
to open them for lawful in- 
gress and egress; lately also, 
since sanitation has become so 
popular with the powers that 
be, he is expected to keep his 
village clean and sanitary—a 
somewhat difficult task in a 
country where the houses are 
flimsy mat shanties raised on 
posts, with split- bamboo floors 
through which all the rubbish 
is allowed to fall, and under- 
neath which the cattle are 
penned at night. 
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For all this he receives a 
percentage on the revenue he 
colleets, and the popularity of 
the appointment naturally 
varies with the amount of the 
revenue. In small villages in 
the poorer parts of the country 
his pay may be only twenty or 
thirty rupees a year; and in 
these cases there is very little 
rivalry for the post, even 
&mong Burmans, who love 
above all things a position of 
authority. Some unfortunate 
youth who is likely to give 
no trouble te the rest of the 
community frequently finds 
greatness thrust upon him by 
the unanimous vote of his 
fellow - villagers. In larger 
and richer villages, however, 
where his pay may amount to 
a thousand rupees a year, and 
enable him to build himself a 
substantial wooden house and 
live in affluence and hire 
coolies to work his land for 
him, the position is much 
sought after. Even in these 
cases, however, his life is not 
altogether a bed of roses; if he 
is too easy-going his fence will 
fall into disrepair, and his vil- 
lage will become so dirty as to 
attract the attention even of 
the Burmese Myook, the local 
magistrate, who is his imme- 
diate superior, and eventually 
he will be reported to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and 
warned or fined, or finally dis- 
missed if he persists too long 
in his laissez-faire policy; on 
the other hand, if he is too 
energetic his villagers will 
rebel, and his life will be made 
& misery: he runs little danger 
of violence to his person, for 
the Burman does not often 
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take his revenge in that way, 
but he is likely to get up one 
morning and find his best pair 
of plough-bullocks hamstrung, 
and he is fairly certain to be 
made the subject of complaints 
that he is extorting money 
from his flock. These com- 
plaints, no doubt, often have a 
basis of truth, but they can 
rarely be proved on inquiry ; 
they serve their purpose, how- 
ever, of annoying the thugyi, 
and giving him unnecessary 
journeys to headquarters to 
make his defence, and they 
form the Burman villager’s 
commonest weapon of attack. 

Ywathit was a large village 
with a fertile tract of paddy 
land all round it; the thugyi 
drew some eight hundred 
rupees @ year, and as it was 
only eight miles along a good 
road to the Treasury the post 
was well worth having, and 
everybody knew that there 
would be keen competition 
for the appointment on the 
death of Maung Salwé, who 
had held it since the an- 
nexation, and whose father 
had been a_ local official 
under the Burmese régime. 
Maung Salwé was a good 
thugyi of the old school, who 
had either kept bad characters 
out of the village by making 
their lives unpleasant in a 
variety of petty ways if they 
tried to remain there, or had 
at any rate taken care that 
if they lived there they exer- 
cised their professions at a 
sufficient distance to cause him 
no trouble, He was a rich 
man, as riches go in Burma, 
and seeing that the English 
had come to stay, had sent his 
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only son to school to learn 
English: the son was now a 
clerk, and likely to be made a 
Myook before long, so that he 
had no wish to succeed his 
father, and there was no direct 
hereditary candidate. There 
were three applicants for the 
vacancy, of whom only two 
were worth considering, Maung 
Gyi and Maung Po Ta. 
Maung Gyi was a cousin of 
Maung Salwé’s second wife, 
and made the most of his here- 
ditary claims, the most shadow- 
ing connection being sufficient 
to make a candidate “ Yoya” 
or hereditary with the Burman, 
who calls all his cousins to the 
third and fourth degree his 
brothers. He also had a con- 
- nection with the Government, 
as the Myook’s head clerk was 
his wife’s cousin, and the pre- 
vious year he had judiciously 
consented to cultivate part of 
his land with a new variety of 
paddy which the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who was a keen 
amateur agriculturist, had been 
anxious to introduce into the 
district. Altogether his pros- 
pects were most favourable, 
and if old Maung Salwé had 
resigned before his death he 
could have secured Maung 
Gyi’s appointment without 
any difficulty. The most re- 
spectable members of the eom- 
munity supported him as it 
was, but his rival Po Ta had 
a large following among the 
younger villagers, and was a 
dangerous competitor. 

The village had increased 
considerably of late years, and 
was beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of population on the soil ; 
the best lands were all ocou- 
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pied, the young men who had 
no land found that they had to 
go a long way and expend a 
good deal of labour in clearing 
fresh land for cultivation, and 
there were several of them who 
managed to live without doing 
any obvious work. No cattle 
had ever been lost from Y wathit 
in Maung Salwé’s time, and no 
stolen bullocks had ever been 
traced to the village, but there 
were rumours about some of 
the young men. No breath 
of scandal had ever touched 
Po Ta, who was a well-to-do 
man, with as much paddy land 
as three yoke of bullocks could 
plough, and who had started 
to insure his prosperity in the 
next world by building a rest- 
house outside the village; but 
he was easy-going and was 
the favoured candidate of the 
younger generation, who had 
good reason to fear that 
Maung Gyi would be unpleas- 
antly strict, and that their 
lives might not be too easy 
under his rule. They put up 
one of their number as a third 
candidate, not with any idea 
of his being appointed (he was 
@ young man of no influence 
in the village), but simply to 
lessen Maung Gyi’s chances 
by drawing attention to the 
fact, set out with great detail 
in the third candidate’s claim, 
that Maung Gyi’s younger 
brother, his real brother too, 
not a mere cousin, had been 
fined fifteen rupees only two 
years before for illegal gam- 
bling. This was intended to 
lower Maung Gyi’s moral char- 
acter in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment, but its effect was 
somewhat discounted by the 
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fact that the brother in question 
was now dead, and that Maung 
Gyi had not been on speaking 
terms with him for several 
years before the gambling 
episode. It may, however, 
have induced a few waverers 
to vote for Po Ta, and when 
the Myook came to the village 
to hold his inquiry the votes 
were about equally divided. 
The Myook knew that Maung 
Gyi was the best man for the 
post, but was afraid to recom- 
mend him openly for fear he 
might be accused of favouring 
the family of his head clerk, 
so he sent up a non-committal 
report, setting out in detail 
the merits of both Maung Gyi 
and Po Ta, and saying that 
he awaited the honourable 
orders of the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the subject. The 
Deputy Commissioner, who had 
made Maung Gyi’s acquaint- 
ance over the new variety of 
paddy, appointed him, and not 
long afterwards happened to 
visit the village. Maung Gyi 
had to perfection the gift, not 
uncommon among Burmans, 
of agreeing intelligently with 
the views of his superior 
officers, and even, apparently, 
of appreciating the reasons for 
these views. He praised highly 
the new variety of paddy, of 
which, as a matter of fact, he 
did not like the taste, and 
which he had some difficulty 
in selling; and the Deputy 
Commissioner thought he was 
& suitable man to form the 
subject of an experiment in vil- 
lage sanitation, so he took him 
round the village and pointed 
out the evils of keeping cattle 
under the houses. The head- 
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man agreed that it was not 
conducive to cleanliness, but 
apologised for it as being the 
custom, This roused the De- 
puty Commissioner, who was 
an ardent Liberal, and he ex- 
patiated on the beauties of 
the village with all the cattle- 
pens set in a row along the 
inside of the fence, He traced 
to the present custom the high 
rate of infantile mortality in 
Burmese villages; the head- 
man was forced to admit that 
fourteen babies had died in the 
village in the last year, their 
names were entered in his 
death register, and he assented 
with some show of enthusiasm 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
suggestion that he should per- 
suade the villagers to set back 
one side of the village fence 
some twenty or thirty feet, 
and make a row of cattle-pens 
along the extra land thus taken 
into the village. 

‘‘You must try and make 
the villagers understand the 
advantage of it,” said the 
Deputy Commissioner as he 
was leaving the village; “don’t 
just give them an order to do 
it without any explanations ; 
it is for their advantage.” 

“Certainly, your honour,” 
said Maung Gyi; “it will be 
a great advantage to the poor 
people ; I will have it done at 
once.” 

“Very well then; I shall 
come back here in a few 
months’ time and see the 
result;” and the Deputy 
Commissioner rode off, well 
satisfied with himself and with 
Maung Gyi. 

That evening, when all the 
villagers had returned from 
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their fields, the headman beat 
his gong to call them to his 
house. They came strolling up 
in twos and threes, wondering 
vaguely whether this summons 
had any connection with the 
Deputy Commissioner’s visit in 
the morning. 

“Ho, Ko Pyu,” called Shwe 
Lon, as he passed Ko Pyu’s 
house, ‘“‘the gong is beating ; 
are you going to see what 
it is about?” 

“‘T suppose I must,” said Ko 
Pyu, coming downstairs re- 
luctantly with a large blanket 
wrapped round his shoulders 
to keep out the cold; “last 
time he beat his gong I did 
not go, and he fined me a 
rupee; he is too fond of fining 
us; U Salwé hardly ever fined 
anybody, but this man has no 
auza, so he is always inflicting 
fines. He thinks too much of 
himself since he was made 
thugyi.” 

“T think it is some order 
the Deputy Commissioner gave 
him this morning,” said Shwe 
Lon; “they walked past my 
house, and I heard them talk- 
ing about cattle-pens, but I 
could not hear what they 
said.” 

When all the villagers had 
come, and were sitting round 
in the thugyi’s compound, he 
started to talk; the Deputy 
Commissioner would have been 
surprised if he had heard, but 
explanations and persuasion 
are not suited to the Oriental 
mind, and Maung Gyi gave 
the pith of the idea briefly 
and forcibly. 

“Tt is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s order,” he said, “that 
you are to pull down the west 
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fence of the village and build 
it twenty cubits farther out, 
and then make cattle - pens 
along the inside of the fence, 
and keep your cattle there; 
this is to be done within one 
month; any man who does 
not make his share of the 
new fence properly will be 
fined five rupees, and any- 
body who keeps his cattle 
under his house after the new 
pens are ready will also be 
fined five rupees.” 

There was considerable dis- 
cussion among the villagers as 
to the reason of this order, 
which was highly unpopular. 

“T don’t like it,” said one 
elderly man; “three years ago 
Ko San Tu was angry with 
me because he said my bullock 
ate his maize, and he came and 
tried to hamstring my bullock 
by night. The dog barked, 
and I woke up and saw him, 
and he ran away; I saw a 
man with something like a 
dah in his hand, and I am 
sure it was Ko San Tu, though 
his wife said he had fever that 
night and could not get up; 
if my bullocks had been at 
the other end of the village 
instead of under my house, 
he would have cut them both, 
and I should only have known 
it in the morning.” 

“Tt is true,” said another 
man—‘“ and besides, bad men 
will steal our bullocks if they 
are so far away; all they have 
to do is to break through the 
fence and take them out, and 
nobody will hear them.” 

Next day a deputation went 
to the thugyi to discuss the 
matter, and he condescended 
to give them the Deputy 
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Commissioner’s reason. “It is 
not true that babies die be- 
cause the cattle are kept 
under the house,” said one 
man; “Ko Pu has never had 
any cattle at all; he works as 
a coolie for other men, and his 
last four babies all died; they 
died of convulsions,” 

“Well, it is an order,” said 
the thugyi, “and it has got 
to be carried out, so you had 
better begin to pull down the 
fence,” 

The matter was discussed 
for a fortnight before any- 
thing was done, but it was 
finally decided that, as it was 
the Deputy Commissioner’s own 
order, it was no use going to 
appeal to him about it, and 
they began to pull down and 
rebuild the fence. It was a 
stout thorn fence, about six 
feet high, and they had to 
cut extra thorn- bushes, and 
it meant a lot of work, and 
the scheme did not become 
any more popular; the thugyi 
let the month extend to 
two months, then he examined 
the new fence and fined Shwe 
Lon and Ko Pyu five rupees 
each, because their portions of 
it were conspicuously thin. It 
was at last finished, and a 
row of bamboo cattle-pens was 
erected along the inside, and 
by degrees most of the village 
cattle were installed in them; 
but a good many more fines 
had been inflicted to bring 
about this result, and the head- 
man found himself extremely 
unpopular in thevillage. There 
was not room for all the village 
cattle in the new pens, and 
there was much competition to 
be in the lucky minority who 


might still keep their cattle 
under their houses. Maung 
Gyi himself had a two-storied 
house and kept his cattle in a 
pen adjoining it, so he con- 
sidered that his family’s health 
needed no further protection, 
and declined to use one of the 
new pens; and the wealthier 
and more influential members 
of the village were allowed to 
follow his example as a general 
rule, which served to increase 
the headman’s unpopularity 


among the poorer and younger . 


villagers. One morning a gap 
was found in the fence, and a 
pair of bullocks had disap- 
peared : it was the part of the 
fence allotted to Shwe Lon, 
and he was fined another five 
rupees, on the ground that the 
fence must have been weak for 
the thieves te be able to break 
through there. This only 
served to annoy him without 
satisfying the rest of the vil- 
lagers, and there was a general 
reversion to the old custom of 
keeping the cattle under the 
houses, which the thugyi strove 
to repress by further fines. 
Discontent expressed itself more 
and more loudly, and the great 
majority of the villagers were 
now anxious to get rid of 
Maung Gyi at all costs. 

The Deputy Commissioner 
paid a second visit to the vil- 
lage, and praised the new pens 
so loudly that a deputation 
which had been waiting to 
present a petition to him for 
their abolition considered it 
useless, and it was decided that 
other means must be found. 

Shwe Lon and Maung Pyu 
were talking one night in the 
latter’s house, and Shwe Lon 
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vowed that he could not stand 
it any longer and was going to 
leave the village. “ What are 
you going to do?” said Maung 
Pyu. 
Shwe Lon looked round care- 
fully and lowered his voice. 
“You know Ko Yan Gyi of 
Magyigon,” he said; “he has 
got a gun and he wants some 
followers, and I think I am 
going out with him.” 

“IT don’t think that dacoity 
is much good,” said Maung 
Pyu; “the leader always takes 
three-quarters of the stuff, and 
never does any of the work 
himself; if you are caught, 
you will go to jail for life like 
the men who dacoited U Le’s 
house at Tantabin-last year; 
everybody knows that they 
only got a hundred rupees 
each, and Bo Bwa who ar- 
ranged it, and was never even 
arrested, got over a thousand. 
It is much safer to steal cattle 
and sell them back to their 
owners, and much more profit- 
able. Ko Thet Ya makes fifty 
rupees a month that way. If 
you are caught you can’t be 
sent to jail for more than two 
years; Ko Lon who has just 
come out of jail for it told me 
so himself,” 

Shwe Lon pondered for some 
time, and then started to dis- 
cuss details, and they finally 
agreed to go into business to- 
gether. The business, locally 
known as pyan-pe, which means 
give back, is masterly in its 
simplicity. A man wanders 
round the edge of the grazing 
grounds in the middle of the 
day, finds a bullock straying 
off by itself out of sight of any 
herdsman, catches it, and leads 
it off to some place well away 
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from frequented paths, and 


ties it up. In the evening 
when the village cattle are 
driven back, the owner finds 
that he is short of a bullock, 
Next morning a note is found 
pinned to his house-post, or to 
the village gate, to say that if 
he wants the bullock back he 
must bring money, thirty or 
forty rupees probably, rather 
less than the value of the bul- 
lock, to such and such a place 
that evening. The note usually 
adds that if he informs the 
police, or searches the jungle, 
the bullock will at once either 
be killed or be taken away 
and sold. This threat is often 
taken for granted, and the 
easy-going Burman would in 
most cases sooner pay the 
money, which he knows he can 
reduce by haggling, and get 
the bullock back at onee, than 
have the trouble of going to 
the police station and risking 
the loss of his bullock, with 
the unlikely result, which in 
any case is very little satis- 
faction to him, of the culprit 
being caught and sent to 
prison. So he goes to the 
rendezvous next evening with 
as much money as he thinks 
will satisfy the thief, and is 
met by a man, possibly dis- 
guised, possibly a stranger who 
thinks disguise unnecessary, 
usually a go-between and not 
the original thief. They while 
away an hour or so in hag- 
gling, and eventually the man 
closes for an amount consider- 
ably less than was originally 
demanded. He takes the 
money, and either brings back 
the bullock at once, or sends it 
back next day. To the credit 
of the Burman be it said that 
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the animal is always sent back, 
and the man never absconds 
with the money; perhaps he 
realises that if he did the vil- 
lagers would refuse to play the 
game any longer. Details 
naturally vary in different 
cases, but the main outlines 
are always the same; it would 
probably not work with a sub- 
ject less easy-going than the 
Burman, but with him it is 
most profitable, and has be- 
come quite a national institu- 
tion. It was rather a novelty 
in the neighbourhood when 
Shwe Lon and Maung Pyu 
went into the business, and 
they did very well, and soon 
took in one or two partners 
from other villages, so that 
there should always be a 
stranger to do the haggling 
with the owner, which they 
found too risky if the owner 
lived in Ywathit itself. 

The headman, though ener- 
getic enough in his own way, 
had little use for the police, 
who for a long time did not 
hear of what was going on; 
but rumours eventually got 
about, and a keen young 
Sub-Inspector of Police came 
to the village and abused 
Maung Gyi roundly for not 
having reported the thefts, 
and told him that if the 
matter came to the ears of 
the Deputy Commissioner he 
would probably lose his ap- 
pointment. Maung Gyi, to 
save his face, promptly fined 
five unfortunate villagers, who 
had had their cattle stolen 
and had paid to recover them, 
for not having reported their 
Gases to the police, which 
further increased his un- 
popularity, He was extremely 
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annoyed at the way in which 
the Sub-Inspector, who was 
by many years his junior, had 
spoken to him; and he de- 
clared that he would show 
that he was a better detective 
than the police if another case 
occurred, and told the villagers 
to let him know if any more 
eattle were taken, and he 
would help them to catch the 
man by taking out marked 
coins to give him. Shwe Lon 
and Maung Pyu listened with 
much interest, and went home 
together. 

Shwe Lon had a pair of 
bullocks of his own, and was 
careful to do enough cultiva- 
tion to appear to earn his 
living by that means, and a 
few evenings later he went 
and told the thugyi that only 
one of these bullocks had 
returned from the grazing 
ground. The thugyi told him 
to let him know if he re- 
ceived any news; and next 
morning he came and said 
that, just as he was going to 
sleep the night before, a voice 
called to him from outside the 
village (his house was just 
against the fence) that if he 
wanted the bullock he must 
bring forty rupees to the 
tamarind - tree on Ko Po 
Saing’s field east of the vil- 
lage next evening after dark, 
Maung Gyi questioned him 
about it. “The voice sounded 
like Ko Tun Din of Magyigon,” 
said Shwe Lon, “and I am 
rather afraid to go and meet 
him after dark. I had a 
quarrel with him last year 
over the boundary between 
our fields, and I am afraid 
that he will cut me with a 
dah if I go out. I think I 
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shall get somebody else to 
take the money. He said 
that if more than one man 
came the bullock would not 
be given back.” 

“T think it is very likely to 
be Ko Tun Din,” said the 
headman; “I have suspected 
him before. He gambles and 
smokes opium. If you will 
give me the money I will go 
out; I am not afraid.” 

“But I do not think he 
would have dealings with 
you. He would be afraid, 
because you are thugyi.” 

“T will disguise myself so 
that he will not know who 
Iam. Now give me twenty- 
five rupees and we will mark 
them; I do not think he will 
want more than that; when 
I come back we will go to 
Magyigon before daylight and 
search his house with the vil- 
lage elders, and if the money 
is found he will go to jail; I 
can do this without the police, 
and I shall get a certificate 
from the Deputy Commissioner 
if it comes off.” 

They marked the rupees 
carefully, and Shwe Lon left 
the house, remarking casually 
as he went out that he was 
going to a funeral at another 
village, and would not be back 
till after dark, but would come 
to the thugyi at onee when he 
returned. 

Two hours later Shwe Lon 
was sitting in the Sub-Inspec- 
tor’s house talking to him: 
“Yes,” he said, “it is two 
days ago that my bullock was 
stolen, and I did not come 
and report at once because I 
was afraid; I am a poor man 
and have never been to Court, 
and am very much afraid of 
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the Government; then yester- 
day morning I found this 
letter telling me to bring out 
forty rupees in the evening; 
Ko Pyu and I talked it over, 
and as we suspected the man, 
we marked twenty-five rupees, 
and I took them out last night 
and gave them. Ko Pyu said 
that if it was the man we 
thought he would go next day 
and ask him to pay back ten 
rupees which he owed him, and 
if they were the marked rupees 
we would then threaten to 
report him to the police unless 
he gave back the rest of the 
money.” 

‘Who was the man?” asked 
the Sub-Inspector. 

“Well,” said Shwe Lon, 
‘‘when I went out last night 
to give the money I found a 
man whom I did not know; 
he had his face wrapped up, 
and I could not recognise him, 
but he was a stoutish man; 
he took the twenty-five rupees 
and said the bullock would 
come back this morning; this 
morning I got this other letter 
which says that the rupees are 
not good, and I must bring 
out unmarked rupees this even- 
ing if I want the bullock. I 
think he will bring back the 
marked rupees I gave him 
yesterday, so I came to you; 
if you come with me we can 
catch him with the marked 
rupees on him.” 

“That will be very good,” 
said the Sub-Inspector, “and 
you will get a reward if he is 
caught. I suppose there are 
people who know about these 
letters and the loss of your 
bullock. Did you tell the 
thugyi?” ; 

“T do not think the thugy! 
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knows,” answered Shwe Lon; 
‘he does not like me, so I did 
not tell him, but I told several 
people about my bullock and 
about the first letter. I did 
not tell anybody about the 
second letter, because I came 
straight to you as soon as I 
found it; but it is in the same 
hand as the first, and they 
both mention the same place, 
the tamarind-tree on Ko Po 
Saing’s field east of the vil- 
lage.” 

“Where did you find the 
letters?” 

“They were both thrown 
over the fence by night into 
my house.” 

Shwe Lon remained .at the 
police station till the afternoon, 
and left with the Sub-Inspec- 
tor and a constable in time to 
reach the place appointed about 
dark; they went across country 
to avoid meeting anybody, and 
hid in some bushes close to the 
tamarind-tree, They had not 
waited long when a figure ap- 
peared from the direction of 
the village, a stoutish man with 
his face covered by a blanket. 
Shwe Lon whispered to the 
Sub-Inspector that he was the 
man. They let him come up 
close and then all ran out at 
him. He ran shouting for 
help, but they easily caught 
him up, and the Sub-Inspector 
laid him out with a blow on 
the head from a bamboo. He 
fell on his face stunned, and 
some rupees rolled out of his 
waist-cloth. The Sub-Inspec- 
tor struck a mateh and ex- 
amined them; they were all 
marked exactly as Shwe Lon 
had described, and after some 
search in his clothes and on 
the ground twenty-five were 
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discovered. They had not 
taken much notice of the man 
yet, as he was clearly hors de 
combat; but after counting the 
money they turned their atten- 
tion to him, to find, much to 
the astonishment of all, the 
well - known features of the 
thugyi carefully disguised with 
white chalk. This was by far 
the biggest coup of the Sub- 
Inspector’s career, and he was 
@ little alarmed at the import- 
ance of his capture; but there 
was no backing out now, for 
the villagers had come running 
out, attracted by the noise of 
the chase just as they started 
to examine the man, and at 
least a dozen witnesses had seen 
their headman in this awkward 
situation. 

They took him back to the 
village, where he soon recovered 
consciousness and commenced 
his story. Shwe Lon, of course, 
stoutly denied his interviews 
with the thugyi that morning 
and the previous night, and 
the thugyi could produce no 
evidenee of them, as he had 
been alone in his house when 
they took place. Shwe Lon 
had the two letters to support 
his version, and named a num- 
ber of villagers who knew of 
his bullock having been lost 
two days before and who had 
seen the first letter. 

Next morning the Sub-In- 
spector completed his investi- 
gations and took the thugyi 
off to the police station in hand- 
cuffs, protesting loudly and 
vowing terrible vengeance 
against the Sub - Inspector, 
whom he accused of being in 
league with Shwe Lon against 
him, 

The case came up for trial 
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in due course and attracted 
considerable attention; the 
thugyi had got an English 
barrister to defend him, but 
the most searching oross-ex- 
amination failed to disclose 
any serious discrepancies in 
the evidence; Shwe Lon can- 
didly admitted that he had 
been fined several times by 
the thugyi, and was not on 
good terms with him; but the 
magistrate had no choice but 
to frame a charge after hear- 
ing all the prosecution wit- 
nesses, though he could not 
help feeling that there was 
something suspicious about the 
case, and hoped that the head- 
man would be able to produce 
sufficient evidence to allow him 
to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. The barrister put in 
his list of witnesses, and the 
case was adjourned for sum- 
monses to be served on them, 
though he had little hope of 
getting his client acquitted, 
certain as he felt that the 
whole case was concocted. 
However, fortune favoured 
Maung Gyi at the last mo- 
ment; Shwe Lon and Maung 
Pyu were so pleased that they 
went to the liquor shop that 
evening to drink to the success 
of their plot. The Burman in 
his cups is not always discreet, 
and they let fall one or two 
injudicious remarks in the 
presence of strangers. One of 
these strangers had been paid 
by Maung Gyi’s relations to 
follow them, in the vague 
hope of some evidence turning 
up, and seeing which way the 
wind blew, he went off and 
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called his friends. They sta- 
tioned three or four respect- 
able men of the town, whose 
evidence could hardly be 
doubted, outside the door of 
the liquor shop, and sent for 
the Inspector of Police, who 
had all along suspected that 
his Sub-Inspector had been 
following a false clue; and 
the spy went in and plied 
the two with more drink, and 
got into conversation with 
them about the case, with the 
result that they very soon 
gave away the whole business, 
When they had thoroughly 
incriminated themselves, the 
Inspector came in, and they 
had the pleasure of spending 
the rest of the night in the 
same police station as Maung 
Gyi. The Inspector reported 
to the magistrate next day, 
and Maung Gyi was at once 
released on bail and soon 
formally acquitted, and Shwe 
Lon and Maung Pyu found 
themselves in the dock on @ 
charge of perjury. They were 
sentenced to five years each, 
and the Deputy Commissioner, 
who had himself tried the case, 
and who now saw pretty clearly 
what had been happening, 
advised Maung Gyi to rule 
his village with a lighter hand 
in future. 

The Deputy Commissioner 
was transferred not long after, 
and if you go to Ywathit now 
you will find the cattle standing 
under the houses, knee - deep 
in mud, while at the west 
end of the village along the 
fence is a row of broken-down 
empty cattle-pens. - 
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A LATE WOOING. 


Am I the young man that you sent for to see? 
An’ tell me what is it you’re wantin’ with me?— 
“Tis you that I sent for, ’tis you that I need, 
An’ what I am wantin’ you know it indeed.” 


Then spare me the tale, an’ I’ll save you the blush, 
For all you would offer I’d care not a rush.— 
“Sure then it was false what you said long ago, 
An’ moved me to love you to bring me to woe,” 


I said that I loved you as dear as my life, 

You mocked when I wanted to make you my wife.— 
“ Forget it, forget it! that’s over an’ bye, 

An’ if I must lose you I’m soon like to die.” 


Oh never be thinkin’ you'll win me to rue, 

If you live or you die or whatever you do! 

You killed the young love that you cared not to save, 
T’ll smile when the young grass is green on your grave. 


Morra O’NEILL, 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE DARDANELLES REPORT—THE REIGN OF THE AMATEUR—THE 
WAR COUNCIL OF THREE—THE TONGUE-TIED EXPERTS—A PURELY 
NAVAL OPERATION—‘ VAGUENESS AND WANT OF PRECISION ”— 
LORD KITOHENERS PART—HENRY OUST—‘THE PALL MALL 
GAZETTE ’—THE TALKER AS ARTIST. 


THE report of the Dardan- 
elles Commission is a docu- 
ment which no Englishman can 
contemplate with satisfaction. 
It is a bitter indictment at 
once of our Ministers and of 
our method of government. In 
the system, which makes so 
grave a dereliction of duty 
possible, there are the seeds 
of debility and disaster. None, 
who had any share in the con- 
duct of the war, comes out 
scatheless. Demagogues and 
experts alike failed to do 
what was expected of them. 
And as we read the report 
and weigh its calm, cold, 
passionless conclusions, we can 
only wonder that we were not 
lying long ago, a prostrate and 
defeated foe, under the heel of 
Germany. 

If we would understand the 
full meaning of the report, we 
must carry our mind back to 
the sanguine, careless days be- 
fore the war. It was then that 
our indispensable Ministers be- 
gan the congenial task of ex- 
posing the country defenceless 
to the enemy. For reasons of 
their own, they refused to give 
the people a hint of warning 
about the danger which they 
knew threatened it. There 
were comings and goings be- 
tween Berlin and London 
which were no better than 
&@ wanton waste of railway 


fares. If Lord Haldane picked 
up any scraps of the truth, and 
he says he did, he hid them 
scrupulously in his wallet, 
The people, he tells us, was 
not interested in defence, and 
he (it may be supposed) was 
interested only in what the 
people wanted. So we were 
all caught in a vicious circle, 
and we drifted into war with- 
out the prevision and the pre- 
paration which Lord Haldane 
knew to be necessary. 

We drifted into war, and 
then our omnipotent Ministers 
drifted as easily down the 
current of failure, as they 
had drifted in those golden 
days when they exchanged 
for votes whatever money, 
whatever policies, whatever 
promises were demanded of 
them. They had not reflected 
upon the heavy exactions of 
thought and skill which 4 
great war would make upon 
them. The old Committee of 
Imperial Defence was merely 
a consultative or advisory 
body. The Cabinet, a well- 
established debating society, 
consisted of twenty-two per- 
sons, and was far too large to 
control the conduct of a war. 
And so, says the report, “for 
four months, during which 
time events of the utmost im- 
portance were occurring, the 
machinery employed for design- 
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ing and controlling the higher 
operations of the war was both 
clumsy and inefficient.” 

After a period of haphazard 
inefficiency a change was made, 
and a War Council was insti- 
tuted which had full powers to 
decide and to act. And of this 
War Council three members— 
the Prime Minister, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty— 
carried on their shoulders the 
chief burden of responsibility. 
We have nothing to say against 
the number, Where prompt 
decisions are to be taken, three 
men of experience and resolu- 
tion are absolutely sufficient. 
We have a great deal to say 
about the choice of the three. 
One only—Lord Kitchener— 
was an expert, and upon him 
was cast the necessity of en- 
rolling and training the new 
armies, which have given 80 
splendid an account of them- 
selves in the field—ample work 
for one man. The other two 
were laymen completely ignor- 
ant of the art of war, and 
yet buoyed up by an absurd 
sense of their own importance, 
acquired in the mimic and 
ridiculous contests of the hus- 
tings. Moreover, they were 
as ill-matched as ever two 
men could be. Mr Asquith, 
indolent and cynical, had a 
rooted dislike to exerting his 
authority, As Prime Minister, 
he should have been supreme. 
Upon him rested the real re- 
sponsibility of defence. It was 
his business to discover what 
should be done and to see that 
it was properly carried out. 
If he felt himself inadequate, 
as indeed he was, to bear the 
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weight thrust upon him, he 
should have made way for a 
better, stronger man. It was 
no time, in the crisis of Eng- 
land’s fortune, to remain in 
office for the sake of its dig- 
nity and emolument. Yet Mr 
Asquith clung to his post with 
a feverish tenacity, and set the 
legend going that the resigna- 
tion of himself or any one of 
his colleagues would be a na- 
tional calamity. But while he 
clung to his post he made little 
or no attempt to control his 
colleague, Mr Churchill, whose 
unbridled impulses were a 
constant danger to the State. 
Thus we faced the Germans 
with an _ indifferent Prime 
Minister, an overtaxed Sec- 
retary for War, who was busy 
achieving what before him had 
seemed impossible, and a First 
Lord who thought that to wish 
anything was to accomplish it, 
who brooked neither counsel 
nor interference, and who was 
prepared to rush thoughtlessly 
into such adventures as know- 
ledge and experience would 
have taught him were hope- 
lessly impracticable, 

But, it may be objected, 
there stood at the elbows of 
these laymen, chosen by the 
people to provide pensions and 
other toys, as fine a body of 
experts as you might wish to 
see. There were Lord Fisher 
and Sir Arthur Wilson, surely 
competent, both of them, to 
keep a reckless layman in the 
right path. Without their 
advice, freely tendered, the 
British Empire was, to be sure, 
the plaything of Mr Churchill, 
who knew no more about naval 
matters than any demagogue 
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might pick up during a sojourn 
at the Admiralty. And Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson 
preserved an obstinate silence. 
At the War Council they were 
merely capa mpocwrra, pleasant 
ornaments in a room, and as 
mum as though they had been 
carved in stone. “We were 
the experts there,’ says Lord 
Fisher, “who were to open 
our mouths when told to.” 
They were not told to. They 
were not members of the War 
Council. That privilege was 
reserved for members of the 
Cabinet, ‘and the others were 
simply there ready to answer 
questions, if asked.” And 
practically they were never 
asked. Mr Churchill’s omnisci- 
ence needed no advice, and so 
we rushed into the enterprise 
of the Dardanelles without the 
help of any one save of a 
Minister, who in these matters 
was, and must have been, an 
amateur. 

It may be admitted at once 
that the Cabinet Ministers were 
in complete disagreement with 
their experts as to the functions 
which these experts were there 
to perform, Mr Churchill be- 
lieved that his ‘‘two naval col- 
leagues and friends had the 
right, the knowledge, and the 
power at any moment to cor- 
rect him or dissent from what 
he said, and were fully cognis- 
ant of their rights.” And this 
patent disagreement made the 
confusion worse confounded. 
Lord Fisher declared that he 
must keep silence or resign. 
Mr Churchill took Lord Fisher’s 
silence for assent, Thus there 
was no possibility of approach 
between the two men. Lord 
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Fisher’s practical knowledge 
was kept locked up in his own 
breast. Mr Churchill’s slap- 
dash methods appeared to carry 
the weight of the experts’ ap- 
proval. Surely since Philip 
III, the victim of etiquette, 
was burned to death, because 
the only official who dared to 
move him from the fire was 
absent from the palace, no such 
foolish embroilment was ever 
seen. 

This, then, was the position: 
Mr Churchill might speak as 
much as ever he liked, and 
had not the knowledge; Lord 
Fisher was chosen to be First 
Sea Lord, because he pos- 
sessed the knowledge, and 
deemed it his duty not to open 
his mouth. Of course, in a 
contest of the tongue, experts 
had no chance against the 
politicians. As Lord Crewe 
says, “the political members of 
the Committee did too much 
of the talking and the expert 
members too little”—a view 
in which Lord Haldane con- 
curred. But, indeed, it was 
not a matter of competition. 
In the race of speech the 
experts were not starters, and 
the politicians had it all their 
own way from the flag to 
the post. The experts often 
left the Council “with an in- 
distinct idea of any decision 
having been arrived at at 
all,” and we have no doubt 
that the indistinct idea was 
after all a true one. 

Nor did the Junior Sea Lords 
come off any better in the race 
of wits. They were not per- 
mitted to give advice, asked 
or unasked. They were left 
unconsulted and uninformed. 
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They did not know what was 
going on, and it was presumed 
by Lord Fisher and others that 
they had enough to do in pro- 
viding men and stores for the 
Fleet without putting their 
experience at the disposal of 
the laymen, who fought our 
battles and who risked our 
ships) The Third Sea Lord 
was once bold enough to ex- 
press his opinion on the ex- 
pedition to the Dardanelles, 
and the result did not encour- 
age him to further efforts. 
His intervention, he tells us, 
“was not welcomed and had 
no effect.” There were here, 
then, all the elements of a 
tragedy. An amateur, con- 
fident in his own omniscience, 
was the supreme head of the 
Navy. He was free to “gamble” 
as he liked, and he used that 
freedom, as we know. When 
Turkey declared war, he made 
his first mistake. He ordered 
a ten minutes’ bombardment of 
the Dardanelles, without con- 
sulting the War Council, merely 
to find out, by a practical test, 
the effective range of the guns 
of the Turkish forts. He dis- 
covered the range, no doubt; 
he also put the Turks on the 
alert, and from that moment 
there was no possibility of 
surprise, 

Then, on January 2, 1915, 
came a request from the Rus- 
sians, who were hard pressed 
in the Caucasus, that we should 
make a demonstration in some 
other quarter against the 
Turks, Then it was that Mr 
Churchill decided upon his 
purely naval attack. As far 
a8 We can discover, the reticent 
experts were, for the most 
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part, strongly opposed to Mr 
Churchill’s plan—although Mr 
Churchill telegraphed to Ad- 
miral Carden, who had declared 
his opinion that the Dardanelles 
could not be rushed, but “ might 
be forced by extended opera- 
tions with a large number of 
ships,” that “high authorities 
here concur in your opinion.” 
When we examine the high 
authorities, their coneurrence 
is not clear. Sir Henry Jackson 
agreed to “an attack on the 
outer forts and nothing more.” 
He thought that an attempt 
made by the Fleet alone to go 
through the Dardanelles would 
be “‘a mad thing.” Commodore 
de Bartolomé’s “ impression was 
that the naval members would 
much rather have had a com- 
bined operation, and that they 
only agreed to a purely naval 
operation on the understanding 
that we could always draw 
back—that there should be no 
question of what is known as 
forcing the Dardanelles.” Evi- 
dent uncertainty prevailed on 
all sides, and the pernicious 
habit of silence, in which the 
Sea Lords had trained them- 
selves, made it hopeless to dis- 
cuss the momentous question 
openly or frankly. “It is im- 
possible to read all the evi- 
dence,” says the report, “or to 
study the voluminous papers 
which have been submitted to 
us, without being struck with 
the atmosphere of vagueness 
and want of precision which 
seems to have characterised 
the proceedings of the War 
Council.” 

Vagueness and want of pre- 
cision — there you have the 
only gist of the — in five 
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words. Thus we drifted into 
the purely naval attack, as 
presently we drifted into the 
big military attack, without 
thought or prevision. The re- 
ward of criminal recklessness 
was failure, and not even fail- 
ure could daunt Mr Churchill’s 
sanguine temper. He till 
continued to believe in the 
impossible, because he wished 
to believe in it, and he still 
persisted in misleading the 
country, in which dangerous 
task he was ably supported by 
his colleagues, We were told, 
again and again, that we were 
on the eve of such a startling 
victory as would effectively 
shorten the war. We were 
always on the eve: we never 
reached the happy morrow. 
Meanwhile, everything had 
been done which might ensure 
disaster. The wrong guns 
were used; the solemn rule 
that ships should not make an 
attack upon forts without mili- 
tary aid was carelessly in- 
fringed. Indeed, if it were a 
gamble, and it was never any- 
thing better than a gamble, it 
was a gamble in which the 
dice were cogged by the other 
party. And the worst of it all 
was, that it was undertaken in 
a hurry and then allowed to 
eonduct itself. The members 
of the Commission have arrived 
at the only right conclusions, 
and have stated them with 
coldness and _ impartiality. 
‘We do not consider,” says 
their report, “that the urgency 
was such as to preclude a 
short adjournment to enable 
the naval and military advisers 
of the Government to make a 
thorough examination of the 
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question. We hold that the 
possibility of making a sur- 
prise amphibious attack on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula offered 
such great military and poli- 
tical advantages, that it was 
mistaken and ill-advised to 
sacrifice this possibility by 
hastily deciding to undertake 
@ purely naval attack, which 
from its nature could not 
attain completely the objects 
set out in the terms of the 
decision.” With this judgment 
all right-minded Englishmen 
will agree. 

The War Council, or such 
members of it as were vocal, 
determined to make the attack 
in January 1915. By March 
the whole business had become 
& weariness to them. ‘There 
was no meeting of the War 
Council,” says the report, “ be- 
tween March 19th and May 
14th. Meanwhile important 
land operations were under- 
taken. We think that before 
such operations were com- 
menced the War Council should 
have carefully reconsidered the 
whole position. In our opinion 
the Prime Minister ought to 
have summoned a meeting of 
the War Council for that pur- 
pose, and if not summoned, the 
other members of the War 
Council should have pressed 
for such a meeting. We think 
this was a serious omission.” 
Indeed it was, and it shows 
very clearly the temper in 
which our amateurs approached 
the task, upon whose efficient 
performance depended the. 
safety of the Empire. - 
~ The case of Lord Kitchener 
must be separately considered. 
It is true that he gave Mr 
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Churchill’s plan a qualified 
support, because, while he ac- 
knowledged the importance to 
Russia of creating a diversion 
in Turkey, he had not any 
troops which he could spare for 
an amphibious attack, Lord 
Fisher, in his evidence, spoke 
of “the purely naval operation 
at the Dardanelles” as “ Lord 
Kitchener’s proposal,” and, al- 
though he had given it the 
practical assent of his silence, 
condemned it in the strongest 
terms. The members of the 
Commission do not concur 
with Lord Fisher’s view. Lord 
Kitchener, according to Sir 
Maurice Hankey, “‘ thought the 
plan was worth trying. We 
could leave off the bombard- 
ment if it did not prove effeo- 
tive.” This is very far different 
from claiming the plan as Lord 
Kitchener’s own proposal. But 
let Lord Kitchener speak for 
himself. ‘When the Admir- 
alty proposed to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles by 
means of the Fleet alone,” he 
told the War Council on May 
14, 1915, “I doubted whether 
the attempt would succeed, but 
was led to believe it possible 
by the First Lord’s statements 
of the power of the Queen 
Elizabeth, . . . and regret that 
I was led to agree to the en- 
terprise by the statements, 
particularly as to the power 
of the Queen Elizabeth, of 
which I had no means of 
judging.” It is clear, then, 
that Lord Kitchener, not being 
&@ naval expert, succumbed to 
the whirlwind of Mr Churchill’s 
unreasoning confidence, and 


believed that “the high auth- 
in the 


orities concurred ” 
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opinion. That he was right 
to yield to Mr Churchill can- 
not be pretended, but let it 
be remembered that he was 
responsible on the War Council 
for the army before all, and 
that he did not understand 
that Mr Churchill spoke for 
himself alone. 

But when we consider the 
part which Lord Kitchener 
took in this ill-omened ad- 
venture, we cannot judge him 
by the standard applicable to 
the others. He stands not on 
the same footing as Messrs 
Asquith and Churchill. He 
was for many years a great 
servant of the Empire. Messrs 
Asquith and Churchill were 
before the fall, from which 
they will never recover, nothing 
more nor less than professional 
politicians, We defy anybody 
to point to one single service 
which they have rendered to 
Great Britain in the last ten 
years. Their disservices have 
been many, and are known to 
all. Apart from their disas- 
trous legislation, they have set 
class against class, spoiled the 
temper of the eountry, and 
refused to warn the people of 
the war which they knew was 
approaching. Lord Kitehener, 
on the other hand, spent all 
his force in the defence and 
consolidation of the Empire. 
In Egypt, in Africa, in India, 
he exercised his strength and 
wisdom to great ends. He 
had his faults, like the rest. 
He was masterful and im- 
patient. A long sojourn in 
the East had implanted the 
need of autocracy so firmly in 
his mind that he knew not 
how to divide the work which 
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had to be done among his 
subordinates. He wanted to 


de everything himself, which 
in the crisis which English 
Radicalism had carefully pre- 
pared for us was impossible. 
But these are small blemishes 
in one who saved England, 
and indeed no less than that 
can be said ef Lord Kitchener. 
When he was ealled to the 
War by a Prime Minister who 
had thought it profitable to ig- 
nore the menace of Germany, he 
found the country witheut an 
army, without a staff, without 
munitions, without any of the 
necessary apparatus, moral 
er material, for making war. 
He built up the whole edifice 
of defence from the ground. 
Had Lord Haldane or any 
other demagogue been sent to 
the War Office, we should long 
age have been beaten in the 
fight. But Lord Kitchener 
knew what had to be done, 
and did his best to do it. 
With so heavy a weight of 
responsibility put upon his 
back, he had not the time nor 
the means to check the vain 
experiments of Mr Churchill. 
Think for a moment of what 
he was asked to do, “Lord 
Kitchener’s position at this 
time,” says the report, “ was 
one of great difficulty. With 
the forces at his disposal he 
had to provide for home de- 
fence and also for maintain- 
ing an adequate force both in 
Flanders and Egypt. Was he 
to add to the demands which 
he had to meet the further 
liability of undertaking an 
additional military operation 
on a large scale in another 
and distant theatre of war?” 
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And Lord Kitchener’s position 
was not made easier by the 
fact that the Government to 
whose aid he was called had 
been more willing to spend 
the public funds upon the pur- 
chase of votes than upon the 
purchase of rifles. 

It was absurd, therefore, to 
expect of Lord Kitchener, 
whose hands were full of his 
own work, that he should hold 
Mr Churchill in check. That 
was a task for which Mr 
Asquith might have found 
time. And there is another 
reason why gratitude for 
what Lord Kitchener did 
should obscure the reproaches 
which ingenuity ocontrives 
against him. At a moment 
when all the sanguine dema- 
gogues, who knew nothing but 
their own and their constitu- 
ents’ wishes, were shouting 
that we should be in Berlin in 
three months, Lerd Kitchener 
loudly and publicly prophesied 
a@ long war. It would last 
three years, he said, and it is 
likely that we shall go beyond 
his estimate. What might 
have happened had he not 
taken and expressed the view 
of a practical soldier we 
tremble to think. Everything 
would have been “as usual.” 
It would not have seemed 
worth anybody’s while to pro- 
vide for the future, A walk- 
over, at the end of which we 
should have met the Russians 
unter den Linden would have 
seemed a pleasant interlude, 
and a marvellous impetus to 
the Radical voter, who would 
have seen his patrons win the 
palm without the dust. But 
Lerd Kitchener knew better, 
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and he spoke with the voice 
of authority. 

Mr Asquith and Mr Churchill 
deserve no lenient pity. There 
should be given them no 
pleasant loophole of escape. 
They have had a _ furtive 
desire to justify themselves 
in a public debate. Mr 
Asquith asked for a day and 
that the evidence should be 
published. He should himself 
have recognised the impossi- 
bility of publishing the evidence 
at this time and the inex- 
pedieney of a public discussion. 
When he was in office himself 
he was of another mind, and 
proclaimed it unprofitable some 
eight months ago to discuss 
the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Rebellion in Ire- 
land. As Prime Minister, he 
made light of the charges of 
cynicism and incompetence 
then brought against the leader 
of the Opposition ; he would not 
attempt to justify him. The cir- 
cumstances have not changed. 
It is the mind of Mr Asquith 
that has changed, In either 
case Mr Asquith was gravely 
incriminated, The Commission 
on the Rebellion in Ireland 
found “that the Chief Secre- 
tary was primarily responsible, 
as the administrative headof his 
Majesty’s Government, for the 
situation that was allowed to 
arise and the outbreak that 
occurred.” And Mr Asquith, 
being responsible for Mr Birrell, 
cannot but share the condem- 
nation. So, too, with Mr 
Churchill and the voiceless ex- 
perts; the late Prime Minister 
must bear his part of the 
blame which attaches to those 
who bungled the gambler’s ad- 
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venture in the Dardanelles. 
In Gallipoli as in Ireland, his 
persistent policy of waiting to 
see has had the same effect, and 
history will held him charge- 
able with the loss of thousands 
of lives and millions of money. 


The very fact that Henry 
Cust left behind him se poor 
@ monument of his gifts is 
a sufficient reason why his 
friends should do their best 
to rescue his gay and gracious 
figure from oblivion. He was 
of the happy few whe live 
rather in the minds and 
mouths of men than on the 
printed page or in the memory 
of accomplished deeds. It was 
always his desire—unconscious, 
perhaps—to be than te do. He 
was no hunter after worldly 
success. Had he by the fa- 
miliar acts of the politician 
attained to high office in the 
State, he would have found 
but little satisfaction in his 
advancement. It was not 
easy for him to harness his 
intellect to the chariot of 
officialism. There was as 
little common ambition in his 
nature asenvy. If he had an 
ambition, it was the ambition 
ef acquiring knowledge, of 
cultivating himself, and thus 
he remained a student, eager 
and tireless to the end. And 
so little was he envious that 
he saw his friends and con- 
temporaries pass him in the 
race, with joy in their success 
and no hint of regret for 
himself. 

His career seemed easy from 
the beginning. He was ac- 
cepted as a leader of men at 
Eton and at Cambridge, and 
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when he first entered the 
House of Commons his pro- 
gress along the well-marked 
road seemed assured. But 
they who thought that he 
could march through an Under- 
Secretaryship to some such 
tiresome office as the- Board 
of Trade were disappointed. 
The objects of the general 
desire did not tempt him. 
He wrote verses—some of 
them excellent, he travelled 
up and down the world, he 
saw men and cities, and in 
the delight of an active life 
he began to understand the 
futility of orthodox success. 
So for a time his friends, 
knowing him imperfectly, re- 
proached him with lack of pur- 
pose, and then in 1892 came an 
occasion of activity. He was 
asked across a dinner-table, 
it is said, if he could edit 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette.’ Here 
was the romance of accident, 
which always delighted him. 
He knew nothing of journal- 
ism; he had never been in 
Fleet Street. Therefore it be- 
longed to the fitness of things, 
he thought, that he should sit 
in an editor’s chair and direct 
the fortunes of a great journal. 

This spoilt child of Eton and 
Cambridge had, in truth, con- 
tributed an article here and 
there; he had won a restricted 
fame in the book of a dis- 
tinguished club. But he was 
wholly ignorant of the per- 
sistent energy which was neces- 
sary to the production of an 
evening paper. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he did 
not hesitate. He accepted the 
position of editor, and asked 
no questions. And at the very 
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outset he showed a proper per- 
ception of the difficulties which 
lay ahead of him. A man less 
wise than Henry Cust would 
have transformed his news- 
paper in aday. By a prudent 
intuition he resolved at the 
outset to make no sudden 
change. Until he had mus- 
tered all his forces, he would 
not lead an open attack upon 
the public. And when he was 
ready, when he had perfected 
his plans, he came upon the 
town with a finished journal 
and a settled policy. It is 
said that at the moment the 
editorship was offered him he 
might have chosen between 
that or Under-Secretaryship. 
He chose to be editor, and was 
abundantly justified by the 
event. Nor did he take up 
his new post in the spirit of 
blind partisanship, He ac- 
cepted, as in duty bound, the 
sound advice of Lord Salis- 
bury, not to support the Con- 
servative Party in all the 
details of its policy,. but to 
preserve his independence, that 
in times of stress he might 
speak with the heavier weight 
of an impartial authority. 
But he was as yet an untried 
editor, without a staff, and he 
was sent, we believe, by the 
late Lord Burnham’s happy 
inspiration, to take counsel 
with W. E. Henley. He has 
told the tale himself. ‘I came 
to him a perfect stranger,” said 
he in a speech delivered at 
the inauguration of Henley’s 
memorial, “and I found in an 
hour a friend for life, a master 
of difficulty and emergency, & 
wise, if somewhat strenuous, 
mentor and counsellor.” 
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So with a staff, found with 


Henley’s assistance, Henry 
Cust began the @ifficult duties 
of an editor, and it may be 
said at once that he impressed 
such a character upon his jour- 
nal as no other editor of his 
time, save Henley himself, had 
been able to impress. For 
some three or four years 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ was, 
mainly, an expression of Cust’s 
own thought and talent. He 
had loyal and able lieutenants. 
But the form and shape, which 
the newspaper assumed during 
those years, was due to the influ- 
ence of the editor and to none 
other. He possessed, in a high 
degree, the qualities necessary 
for his post. He had the gift 
of choosing good men, and of 
trusting them, when chosen. 
He managed his staff with the 
utmost tact, and made every 
member of it not only his 
helper, but his friend. It 
follows, then, that he got from 
his helpers the best work that 
it was in them to give. They 
were one and all willing to 
work for an enterprise, of 
which they are each and all 
an integral part. The result 
was that ‘The Pall Mall 
Gazette’ was always alive 
and alert. It was not the 
work of tired men, who were 
content to pack into an article 
such a nice selection of clichés 
as they thought might be ac- 
ceptable. It was the work of 
men, who were eager above 
all to express whatever of truth 
was in them, and in this en- 
terprise they found an ardent 
supporter in their editor. 

_ Much has been said of the 
jocular headlines to the leaders, 
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of the many jests, proper to 
youth, which after all did not 
make nor mar the character 
of ‘The Pall Mall.” What 
we desire to say here is 
that, under the rule of Henry 
Cust, the journal, conducted 
with a natural hilarity, was 
nevertheless committed to a 
definite and consistent policy 
both in letters and in affairs. 
The jests may have been used 
to attract the reader. Beneath 
them was a seriousness of pur- 
pose, a soundness of judgment, 
which have been too soon for- 
gotten. However, this episode 
in Henry Cust’s life came to a 
premature end, and happily 
was not repeated. It was, like 
his incursions into politics, a 
mere interruption of his proper 
activity. From the early days, 
when he astonished the dons 
and undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge with equal facility, the 
real medium of Henry Cust’s 
genius was talk. To write, to 
edit, to speak on the hustings 
or in the House of Commons— 
these tasks were incidental to 
him. He was a talker born 
and trained. A dinner-table 
and a fit audience was neces- 
sary to him, as a violin was 
necessary to Paganini. With- 
out ‘them he could not give 
free play to the genius which 
burned within him. And let 
us not underrate the achieve- 
ment of the talker. It does 
not get into the papers. It 
does not bring power or profit 
to him that exercises it. But 
more than any art, talk adds 
to the joyousness of the world. 
It is the more admirable, be- 
cause it is the supreme gift of 
the intellectual prodigal. The 
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talker, indeed, incurs the envy 
of the foolish among his listen- 
ers more readily than he wins 
the admiration of the wise. 
And Henry Cust was the best 
talker of his day. He was 
quick, he was witty, he was 
daring. He gave always of 
his best. He was no economist, 
that he should count the cost 
of his gift. He was, as 
all good talkers must be, a 
full man. He was a reader, 
deep and wide; his contact 
with the past was quick and 
unbroken, He could draw 
upon the resources of ancient 
days, with the perfect con- 
sciousness that his draft would 
not bedishonoured. Not merely 
was he a classical scholar; he 
knew the modern literature of 
many tongues. So that no- 
body was better suited than he 
to illustrate, in a flash, to-day 
from yesterday. And he was 
artist enough to touch lightly 
whatever came under his hand. 
He never insisted; he never 
laboured his point, after the 
fashion of the pedants. A 
chance word, and he was off 
eagerly upon another quest. 
Moreover, he knew that it is 
not enough to talk about one- 
self. However entertaining the 
speaker may be, self is an enemy 
of talk. What he said to Jones, 
or what Jones said to him, is 
always immaterial, as none 
knew better than Henry Cust. 
Beyond this, everything is per- 
missible. The staple of con- 
versation may be gossip or 
pedantry, simple or elaborate, 
but so long as it is handled 
by an artist, such as Henry 
Cust, it is acceptable to the 
world. And Cust, like all 
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good_talkers, instantly felt the 
sympathy of his audience. He 
knew by a just instinct what 
his friends did not want to 
hear, what it was, on the other 
hand, that delighted their ears, 
and thus by a delicate intuition 
he became a kind of power or 
influence wherever men and 
women were gathered together. 

When, therefore, we attempt 
to define the place which 
Henry Cust held in the world, 
we must define, roughly, the 
place and meaning of his 
medium. Talk comes subtly 
and swiftly from a sort of sub- 
consciousness. In the battle 
of wits a man will say what he 
did not know nor think before. 
What we write is carefully 
sought, before it is put upon 
paper. What we say, if only 
we could contemplate it after 
it was said in cold blood, might 
seem to be an echo of strange 
and far-off things. And 
though talk is in one aspect 
subconscious and accidental, 
in another aspect it is an art. 
With habit the talker gradu- 
ally comes to feel the impres- 
sion which he wants to pro- 
duce, and grows in the end 
@ cool and tranquil master of 
his craft. Nor has our time 
seen a more highly finished 
artist in this kind than Henry 
Cust. Some men, as we have 
said, live in books or deeds. 
The most of us are sedulously 
engaged in building monuments 
to our own credit, in contriv- 
ing foolish chapters, which we 
fondly believe will make 4 
good appearance in some 
future biography. Henry Cust 
had none of these childish pre- 
occupations. He gave himself 
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generously and unselfishly to 
the day, and recked not of the 
future, which did not concern 
him. Now that he is gone, 
there will be less talk and less 
laughter in the world; fewer 
gay comments upon life will be 
handed from friend to friend; 
the stock of harmless pleasures 
will be sensibly diminished. 
By his intimates, then, he will 
be remembered as a talker, as 
an expert in life, as a master 
of these elegancies which live 
on rumour, and leave, alas, no 
stable record of themselves. 
And who shall say that in this 
stern denial of the future there 
do not lurk the true sacrifice, 
the real unselfishness ? 

The war stirred him, as it 
stirred others, to activity. 
For more than two years he 
had laboured, without inter- 
mission, at what he deemed 
was for the good of the country. 
The league, of which he was 
the chairman, desired at the 
outset to spread among neutral 
nations a juster, better view 
of England’s policy and pur- 
pose. And for this enterprise 
Henry Cust was well fitted. 
He had an instinctive sym- 
pathy with men of other races 
than his own. There was in 
his nature no touch of in- 
sularity, and he talked, since 
the war, with Russian and 
with Swedes, as one who had 
&@ common interest with them. 
So he was led to think about 
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the many problems which 
would confront us after the 
war—the Empire’s trade, which 
he thought should be resumed 
into the Empire’s own hand, 
the commercial education of 
England, obviously imperfect, 
our relations with the shyest 
of the neutrals. But admir- 
able as was the work which 
he achieved, we cannot think 
that in the close atmosphere 
of an office the real Henry Cust 
could breathe at his ease. Had 
it not been for the war he 
would not have breathed that 
atmosphere at all. And we 
shall still recall him at his 
best—talking across the table, 
engaging in the mimic combat 
of wits, declaiming not as a 
missionary, who hopes to con- 
vert, but as an artist, who aims 
at expressing himself. It is 
the lines on Heraclitus, indeed, 
hackneyed by use, unhackneyed 
in beauty, which eome to 
our mind at thought of him. 
When we saw “the handful of 
grey ashes,” which once were 
Henry Cust, put to their last 
resting - place, we could but 
recall how often he and his 
friends had “tired the sun with 
talking and sent it down the 
sky,” we could but reflect that, 
so long as any one is left who 
saw and spoke with him, “his 
pleasant voices, his nightin- 
gales” will still be awake, 
“For time, it taketh all away, 
but these it cannot take.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 


BY VEDETTE, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Fair sets the wind for France !” 


THis story, like so many 
others in England’s military 
history, opens at Waterloo 
Station. We shall abridge the 
formalities of introducing its 
central figure, for he can only 
claim attention in connection 
with certain military events in 
which he played a diminutive 
role. Indeed, save for the fact 
that he is wearing the service 
uniform of one of the Guards’ 
regiments, there is nothing to 
distinguish him from the thou- 
sands of other second lieuten- 
ants, insignificant even as he, 
whose share in shaping the des- 
tinies of the world on the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium has 
likewise begun at one or other 
of the great London termini. 

Here, then, is our Ensign— 
a colloquial phrase for referring 
to a second lieutenant of the 
Guards, for the title was 
dropped many years ago—in 
company with a brother ensign, 
his fellow-traveller, known to 
the ante-room at home as “The 
Lad,” and, like the other, for 
the first time ‘proceeding on 
active service.” They are going 
out alone—that is to say, not 
as part of a draft—and beyond 
the known fact that they are 
bound for the Guards’ Base 
Depdt in France, what mili- 
tary writers call “the fog of 
war” envelopes their future. 


“Thank goodness, we’re not 
conducting a draft!” 

Thus our Ensign, as he stood 
on the platform at Waterloo, 
to his fellow-traveller, indi- 
cating with a jerk of his head 
@ flushed and heated youth, 
heavily laden with pack and 
equipment, who was chivvying 
& party of men to the train. 

““Probably we should get 
up to the Front quicker if we 
were!” replied his companion 
gloomily. Waking and sleep- 
ing, The Lad was haunted by 
the fear that the war would 
be over before he could get 
into the firing line. 

“We shall get there quick 
enough, don’t you worry!” 
replied the other; ‘there's 
something happening in France. 
I was at Broadstairs yester- 
day, and we heard the guns 
all day!” 

For this was in those summer 
days of 1916, when even in Kent 
the air throbbed to the unend- 
ing tremulo of the guns playing 
the overture to the battle of 
the Somme. 

It was a beautiful morning 
—a Saturday—and the train 
was very crowded. The two 
officers started their journey 
under the most favourable 
auspices. On returning to 
their compartment of the 
train, after purchasing papers 
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at the bookstall, our Ensign 
found a bearded cleric seated 
upon his Wolseley valise on the 
floor of the earriage, for every 
seat was taken. The Lad and 
our young friend made room 
for the ecclesiastic upon the 
seat between them, and in the 
conversation which ensued The 
Lad identified the stranger as 
a Bishop travelling down to 
Winchester to see a school 
cricket match. 

“In this heat,” said The Lad 
to our Ensign, after taking 
leave of the Bishop at Win- 
chester, “he must have mentally 
blessed us for coming to his 
rescue, so I think we’ve made 
a pretty good start!” 

At the port of embarkation, 
which the Censor will hardly 
let me name, a timely hint re- 
curred to them as they drove 
down to the docks in an 
ancient fly. The advice had 
been offered by a veteran of 
Mons and Ypres. 

“Don’t go on board the 
transport too early,” this au- 
thority had said, “or the 
M.L.O. or one of those fellows 
will rope you in for the job of 
O0.C. troops going across, They 
generally pick on somebody 
who is not conducting a 
draft!” So the two young 
officers, having ascertained 
that the transport would not 
sail till the late afternoon, 
dumped their kits on the quay- 
side and fled back to the town 
for lunch, Cold beef and pickles 
and very stale bread and tired 
butter laid out on a stained 
table-cloth, in a depressing 
atmosphere of faded victuals, 
amid red wall-paper, whisky 
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advertisements, and dyed 
grasses — truly we English 
love to soften the pangs of 
parting from our _ native 
shores! Nevertheless the trav- 
elling companions made an ex- 
cellent luncheon, and even pro- 
fessed to recognise feminine 
allurements in the dingy 
slattern who served them. 

The transport which was to 
take them to France was not a 
prison hulk such as bore young 
Colonel Wesley to his first 
taste of active service on the 
West Indies expedition, nor 
was she verminous like the 
coffin ships that conveyed the 
Guards to Malta in ’54; but 
when it is noted that she was 
clean, nothing remains to be 
said. There were a few bunks 
for officers below; but these 
were appropriated by the early 
comers, Everybody else, offi- 
cers and men, sprawled about 
on the decks and in the bare, 
open spaces made by clearing 
out the first and second class 
saloons—for, in her youth, the 
transport had been a passenger 
steamer. 

The ship was very crowded. 
On board were big drafts of 
the King’s Royal Rifles, with 
their black cross badges, of 
London Territorials, and of 
Irish Rifles and Irish Fusiliers, 
a fine rowdy lot of Irishmen 
these two last, as well as some 
yeomanry and various odd- 
ments coming back from leave. 
Our Ensign, who possessed to 
some extent the faculty of 
observation, noticed that the 
leave men did not seem to 
return to the prospect before 
them with that blitheness of 
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heart of which the lady war 
writers tell us. On the other 
hand, the men were by no 
means gloomy. They just sat 
about on their packs and 
smoked their fags and chatted 
about the good time they had 
had in Blighty, and cracked a 
little joke or two about the 
life to which they were going 
back. 

Our two young Guardsmen 
walked the upper deck until 
the transpert was well out in 
the open sea, Then the pros- 
tration became so general that 
progress was a sort of egg- 
dance. So they turned their 
steps towards the stairs lead- 
ing to the lower deck, where 
they ran into a Grenadier sub- 
altern. They stepped and 
chatted. He was going back 
from leave, They told him 
they were going to the Base. 

“Do ycu think they’ll keep 
us there long?” asked The Lad 
hastily. 

“Can’t say,” answered the 
other ; “things are pretty quiet 
up Ypres way.” 

Then they talked about the 
amenities of life in the Salient, 
and about mutual acquaint- 
ances out in France with the 
Guards’ Division and in the 
Brigade at home. 

“I believe there’s some kind 
of restaurant place on board 
for officers,” suddenly remarked 
the Grenadier; “suppose we 
ge and have something to 
eat!” 

They found a tiny place, 
literally crammed to the nar- 
row door with officers, packed 
as tight as herrings in a barrel, 
round several small tables, the 
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napery of which showed signs 
of the tossing of the vessel 
and the rough-and-scramble of 
the accommodation, Fortun- 
ately some one there espied a 
submarine through the port- 
hole, and in the ensuing rush 
for the deck the three officers 
managed to wedge themselves 
in at a table. Here, in the 
course of time, they received 
successively from the hands of 
the perspiring stewards a piece 
of cold beef, a sardine in a 
saucer, a loaf of bread, con- 
siderably damaged, a knife, a 
spoon, @ teapot full of very hot 
and very strong tea, and a 
plate. With these ingredients 
they contrived to make a very 
fair supper on the co-operative 
system, 

After that the trioparted com- 
pany, and our Ensign and The 
Lad, after much scrambling 
over prostrate forms, found an 
empty boat into which they 
clambered, and slept comfort- 
ably till daylight. 

.Our Ensign awoke to find 
The Lad shaking him. The 
rising sun was daubing the 
wide stretch of sky with a 
grand splash of colour. The 
transport was lying alongside 
& quay where lines of khaki 
figures were forming up on the 
greasy planking among cranes, 
gangways, and stacks of pack- 
ing-cases. 

“Listen!” said The Lad in 
& reverent voice. 

But our Ensign had already 
heard it—that steady throb 
of distant cannon, an incessant 
pounding, as it seemed, upon 
the roof of the sky. 

The guns of the Somme! 
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An officer, the snout of a in sympathy. The morning 


megaphone to his face, was 
bawling orders. 

“All leave men to come 
ashoreatonee, Theremainder 
stay on board!” he boomed 
from the quayside. 

“ H—1!” exclaimed The Lad 
in a tone which suggested that 
peace might be declared before 
they could disembark. 

“H—1!” echoed his com- 
panion, 

Then they went and searched 
the vessel for breakfast. A 
Coldstream sergeant, whom 
The Lad had met on a bomb- 
ing course somewhere at home, 
meeting them, volunteered the 
information that het cocoa was 
going in the cook’s galley. 
There, sure enough, our heroes 
found two grimy-looking pri- 
vates in their shirt - sleeves 
presiding over dixies of some 
dark and scalding liquid. The 
procedure was simple. You 
grabbed a mug from somebody 
who had finished—officers and 
men were all mixed up to- 
gether in that little place—and 
had as many dips as you could 
contrive in the scrum. Hot 
cocoa in the chilly dawn is 
nectar, 

Soon afterwards the travel- 
ling companions landed, and a 
very friendly M.L.O. abbrevi- 
ated formalities for them and 
indicated an hotel where break- 
fast and a bath might be 
obtained before they went on 
to the Guards’ Base Depdt, the 
intermediate stage on their 
journey towards the Front. 

The air still vibrated to the 
throb of distant gun-fire. The 
whole town was throbbing 
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communiqué was full of the 
story of the British successes 
on the Somme, with a long 
tale of prisoners and guns 
captured. People stood about 
the docks and at street corners 
in the bright sunshine discuss- 
ing the great news. At the 
barber’s where they were 
shaved, at the hotel where 
they bathed and breakfasted, 
the new-comers heard little 
else save enthusiastic com- 
ments on the British advance. 

Later in the day our Ensign 
and The Lad found themselves 
staring wide-eyed at a broad 
stretch of hillside, covered, as 
far asthe eye could see, with a 
vast and mighty camp—a sea 
of tents and huts and sheds all 
astir with life. 

Here, presently, they re- 
ported at an office in company 
with a throng of officers from 
every arm of the serviee, and 
were directed to proceed to the 
portion of the camp set apart 
for the Guards’ Division. A 
long, well-kept road, fringed on 
either side with tents and huts 
of all descriptions, led them 
through a series of camps, past 
orderly-rooms and guard-rooms 
and cinema sheds and Y.M.C,A. 
huts and church tents, with 
little gardens and regimental 
crests worked in white and 
black stones, to a low slope, 
dotted with huts and sheds 
and bell-tents in orderly rows, 
with a well-known flag floating 
from a flagstaff on the roof of 
a long low building. 

A white star on a red and 
blue ground—it was the Bri- 
gade flag. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
** And look . . . a thousand Blossoms with the Day 


Woke. . 


Within the confines of that 
camp within a camp, the 
young officers found them- 
selves at once at home, 

In the long pavilion over 
which floated the Brigade flag, 
our Ensign and The Lad found 
the Officers’ Mess —a long 
dining - room and an ante- 
room, with bright curtains and 
basket - chairs, and a bridge- 
table or two, and the latest 
papers — rather like a golf 
pavilion, On the white dis- 
temper of the wall some one 
with an artist’s hand had 
executed a few hasty sketches 
of the Guards in their uni- 
forms of peace time — an 
officer in overalls, a private 
in white fatigue jacket. 

In the Mess the new-comers 
found assembled officers from 
every regiment in the Brigade 
— youngsters who had just 
come out from home, veterans 
returning to the Front for the 
second or third time, officers 
passed for light duty acting 
as instructors at the great 
training-ground where drafts 
of all arms waiting at the 
Depédt underwent a further 
period of training before being 
sent up to the firing line. 
Here our Ensign was joyously 
hailed by officers of his own 
regiment, who gave him the 
latest news from the Front. 
Here, too, he experienced that 
first unforgettable shock — he 
learnt of the death of a 


. and a thousand scattered into clay.” 


—Omark Kuayyim. 


brother officer, one who had 
been his friend, killed in the 
trenches that very morning. 
Along one corner of the 
little “square,” white bell- 
tents were pitched in neat 
array. In these were quar- 
tered men from every regi- 
ment in the Brigade of Guards, 
waiting their turn to be 
drafted into the firing line. 
The long stretch of canvas 
on the hillside, surrounded on 
every side by similar lines of 
tents stretching far away into 
the distance, reminded our 
Ensign of an old photograph 
he had seen somewhere of the 
Guards’ camp at Scutari in 
54, then, as now, hemmed in 
all round by the camps of 
other Brigades. 
The camp was the picture 
of neatness. The well-metalled 
road traversing it was kept 
scrupulously clean. The offi- 
cers were quartered in a little 
colony of square Armstrong 
huts, with canvas sides and 
timber flooring, set up in 
mathematically precise rows 
across from the Mess at the 
foot of a delightful little 
garden, laid out behind rustic 
fencing enclosing a Badminton 
court. The officers’ huts were 
gay with coloured prints cut 
out of ‘La Vie Parisienne’ 
and ‘The Sketch,’ the little 
gardens bright with flowers, 
the natty paths carefully 
swept. In short, the whole 
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place was the perfection of 
order. 

Life at the Guards’ Depédt in 
France differed from life with 
the Guards at home to this 
extent, that, instead of having 
their drills on the “square,” 
the men were marched up 
daily to the common training- 
ground, situated on a plateau 
overlooking the camp. Each 
day one or two officers per 
regiment were detailed for the 
uncongenial duty of marching 
the men of their regiment up 
the dusty winding hill to the 
training- ground, one of the 
pipers of the Scots Guards at 
their head. The other officers, 
save the Picquet (or Orderly) 
Officer who had his round of 
duties at the camp to attend 
to, took a short cut to the 
ground, involving a brief but 
precipitous climb up a steep 
hillside. 

Our Ensign still carries in 
his memory a picture of the 
training- ground as he saw it 
on that first hot morning. It 
was a spectacle so overwhelm- 
ing that it drove from his 
mind for the moment all the 
impressions he had been ab- 
sorbing during his months of 
training with the Guards. As 
he gazed at the vast panorama 
of the plateau, he felt his heart 
throb in answer to the patri- 
otic appeal of that picture of 
Britain in arms. For, from all 
sides and by every road, he 
saw dense columns of men con- 
verging on a great central 
parade-ground. With brass 
band, with drums and fifes, or 
with pipes and drums at their 
head, the thick brown columns 
poured in by every approach, 
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the men in full marching 
order, their rifles slung, the 
sweat trickling down their sun- 
burnt faces from their climb 
up the steep ascent. Cockneys, 
men of Kent, men of the 
Midlands, and men of the 
West country, ‘‘Geordies,” 
Lowlanders and Highlanders, 
Catholics and Orangemen, 
Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians . . . all were there. 
You could almost hear the 
pulse of Empire beat as they 
swarmed in their thousands 
on to the parade-ground. 

Undulating ripples ran here 
and there along the close ranks 
of that vast host as company 
after company ordered arms 
and stood at ease. Commands 
were shouted: instructors, with 
yellow arm-bands on their 
sleeves, ran hither and thither 
in the press. Still that endless 
stream of khaki deluged forth 
on to the parade-ground : still 
the blare of brass, the squeal of 
fifes, or the skirl of pipes pro- 
claimed the coming of fresh 
legions along the roads of the 
camp. 

“Take a good look at that 
picture!” said a captain of 
the Coldstream at our Ensign’s 
elbow, “for you’ve never seen 
so many British soldiers to- 
gether before!” 

Our Ensign nodded. Truly 
that place of assembly was an 
unforgettable sight, a picture 
that he knew would never fade 
from his mind. 

The Guards’ officers, our En- 
sign learnt, were to accompany 
the men of their regiments 
to the different courses of in- 
struction given at the train- 
ing-ground — bayonet-fighting, 
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wiring, bombing, and so forth 
—under instructors trained in 
the firing line. Thus he and 
The Lad presently found 
themselves listening to a sun- 
browned sergeant of the H.L.I., 
whose bonnet looked somewhat 
incongruous worn with “shorts,” 
expounding in the accents of 
“Glasgie” the whole art of 
laying out barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. While his men 
were busy with the prickly 
rolls of wire, stakes, pickets, 
and mallet, our Ensign heard 
French being spoken behind 
him. 

He turned and saw a de- 
tachment of Canadians, thick- 
set, sturdy, and rather swarthy 
for the most part, drawn up 
in front of another “wire 
lecturer” a dozen yards away. 
By the instructor’s side stood 
a Canadian soldier, a corporal, 
who, as the lecturer proceeded, 
translated his remarks rapidly 
into French. 

It was rather an extra- 
ordinary performance. The 
lecturer was a Cockney. 

“You tike the stike, . . .” 
said the lecturer, suiting the 
action to the word. 

“Alors, vous prenez la 
broche . . . comme ga,” flu- 
ently translated the inter- 
preter, adding shrilly— 

“Mais faites dono attention, 
nom de Dieu, vous, Le Sage!” 

‘*. .. you measure orf five 
yards, like this ‘ere... .” 

“Et puis, vous mesurez cing 
aunes ... au pas n’est-ce pas?” 

Listening with wondering 
ears, our Ensign realised the 
strength of the Empire tie 
that had sent these French 
Canadians, who could not 
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speak our language, across the 
seas to war. 

It was a scene of amazing 
activity, that training-ground. 
The brisk breeze that blew 
joyfully across the sun-bathed 
plateau brought with it the 
sounds and smells of a great 
fair, fitful bursts of music, 
bugle-calls, shouts and cries, 
the pungent odour of horses, 
the acrid taste of dust, the 
faint scent of burning wood. 

One day a long train of 
German prisoners wound its 
melancholy way through the 
camp en route for England. 
Our Ensign stood by the road- 
side as they passed and noted 
how the indifference faded from 
the faces of the officers at the 
head of the certége, how the 
weary and mud-stained figures 
behind them shook themselves 
free from their apathy at 
the scene of busy movement 
enacted all around them. The 
columns marching along the 
roads, the charging lines of 
bayonet-fighters, the endless 
lines of practice trenches, the 
bustle, the orderly confusion, 
the noise . . . all this must 
have made them realise the 
giant strength piling up be- 
hind the fierce onslaught before 
which they had laid down their 
arms on the Somme. The sad 
procession passed our Ensign 
by with the dawn of a great 
enlightenment in the eyes of 
the prisoners. 

The forcefulness of the train- 
ing at the camp was amazing. 
Men who had got a little stale 
in long months of training at 
some pleasant centre at home 
were shaken up into life by 
the galvanising vigour of the 
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instructors’ addresses. There 
was one sergeant in particular, 
an instructor in bayonet fight- 
ing, to whom our young man 
never tired of listening. 

That sergeant was magnifi- 
cently built, with the finely 
developed physique of the 
army gymnastic instructor. 
He was simply attired in a 
vest, khaki trousers and gym 
shoes, his short-sleeved jumper 
leaving open to view a brawny 
and sunburnt pair of arms 
that wielded rifle and bayonet 
as easily as though they were 
&® swagger-cane. 

He was a fine picture of 
British manhood, that ser- 
geant, as he stood bareheaded 
in the sunshine on the parapet 
of a trench. Behind him 
dangled from a long gibbet 
the sacks of straw upon which 
presently the budding warrior 
would test his skill with the 
bayonet; before him, a sea of 
sunburnt faces, a wide horse- 
shoe of capless, jacketless men, 
sleeves rolled up, rifle and 
bayonet in their hand. In 
fluent direct English he would 
harangue his audience some- 
what after this style: 

“Now then, lads, just you 
listen to me for a bit. You 
all know what you joined the 
Army for. You didn’t join 
just to learn a bit of arm- 
drill, nor yet to polish your 
buttons and look pretty, nor 
yet to go out walking with a 
pack o’ gals . . . yes, I can see 
@ lot of you know all about 
that too. No! you joined the 
army to fight! That’s what 
they’ve brought you out here 
for! To fight, to kill Germans, 
-.. that’s your job out here, 
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You’ve left the gals and the 
pictures and the pubs behind 
in England. This here is 
Wark! D’you know what 
Wark means? I'll tell you. 
War means that if you don’t 
kill the other feller first, he’ll 
blooming well kill You! Now 
just you get that into your 
thick heads! 

‘Listen here again! This 
little friend here ” (patting the 
bayonet), “ this little friend 0’ 
mine on my arm... some of 
you lads have had plenty of 
little friends on your arms in 


‘your time; I can see that 


with half an eye, . . . this 
little sticker here is going to 
help you to get back home 
alive to the gals and the 
pictures and all the rest of 
it. Shells are all right, the 
rifle’s all right, but it’s what’s 
on the end of the rifle that’s 
going to save your life when 
it’s man to man in a stand- 
up fight. 

“When a great hulking 
Hun sees one of you chaps 
coming for him close in with 
the bayonet, what does he 
do? Does he send a mes- 
senger with his compliments 
to Fritz at the battery behind 
him and ask him, please, for a 
barrage? Does he lower his 
sights and take careful aim 
with his rifle? Not en your 
life. For why? Because there 
isn’t time. The old Hun 
blooming well knows that if 
he don’t stick You, you'll 
stick Him! 

“Now you've learnt your 
bayonet practice, and I could 
teach you here by the book, 
so that you’d do it all so 
pretty you’d make : Guards- 
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man blush. But I can’t teach 
you quickness: I can’t put the 
ginger into you so as you'll go 
hell for leather for the Huns 
first time you see them, and 
through them and their bloom- 
ing trench before they can say 
‘Potsdam.’ You don’t want 
to use your brains, you don’t 
want to reason it all out 
nicely; you've all, every one 
of you, got to be the man that 
sticks first ! 

“There’s lots of fellers been 
out here who thought they’d 
take it easy, and trot up to 
Fritz and give him a gentle 
prod and watch him surrender. 
Do you know where most of 
those fellers are, lads? Under 
the ground, that’s where they 
are, with a nice little wooden 
cross, and a bit of writing 
atop to say what fine chaps 
they were. Ah! a dead man’s 
always a hero. But you don’t 
want to be dead, lads! A 
wooden cross is not the sort 
of cross you’ve come out here 
after. You want to live, and 
go home to the gals and tell 
‘em all what a hero you are, 

“Now we'll try a little bit 
of assaulting .. .” 

Thus, he would run on, the 
very incarnation of the soldier 
spirit, erect and manly, the 
sunshine playing round his 
light-brown hair, and the 
polished steel of his “little 
friend.” 

Despite the manifold in- 
terests of the training-ground, 
time hung rather heavy on the 
hands of our young man. 
Every day the very firmament 
quivered to the distant thunder 
of the guns; sometimes in the 
night, particularly towards 
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dawn, the throbbing of the 
air was so marked as to awaken 
the officers in their airy huts. 
There is something uncontrol- 
lably unsettling about gun fire, 
It upset our young man sadly, 
and he chafed at his detention 


at the base. As for The Lad, 
he positively raged. 
Sometimes our Ensign 


marched the party for the 
training- ground up the hill 
behind the piper, with his kilt 
of Royal Stuart tartan. Not- 
withstanding the dusty climb, 
our Ensign rather liked these 
marches up the hill and back. 
The weather was beautifully 
fine, and the men were always 
in excellent fettle, so laughter 
and chaff flew from mouth to 
mouth. Nothing sharpens wits 
so well as throwing a few bat- 
talions of different regiments 
together. The humour was 
generally pointed, but often 
decidedly witty, and the jokes 
were always taken in good 
part. One morning the young 
officer, plodding along in the 
dust at the head of the train- 
ing-ground party, heard a voice 
behind him exclaim— 

“Eyes right to the Welsh 
Guards, lads!” 

The officer instinctively 
glanced to the right, and saw 
a gentle nanny-goat gazing 
sad-eyed from behind the 
hedge at the column as it 
passed. This sally at the ex- 
pense of the regimental pet of 
of the Welsh Guards elicited 
roars of laughter, in which—in 
justice, be it said—the Welsh- 
men of the party also joined. 

Thus the summer days rolled 
on, and with every day our 
Ensign grew browner and 
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fitter for the fray. One even- 
ing at the bridge-table the 
Adjutant of the Guards’ Base 
Depot, after opening a message 
brought in by an orderly, said 
to our Ensign whe was his 
partner— : 

“You're for the Guards 
Division to-morrow evening, 
and,” turning round to The 
Lad who was writing a letter 
at the window behind him, 
“you too!” 

That night the two young 
officers went to bed with a 
joyful heart. To-morrow they 
were going to the Front. 


The guns of the Somme 
are throbbing more frantically 
than ever. Time flies: time 
presses sorely when the blood 
runs hotly in the veins. Let 
us hasten, then, over the eere- 
mony of departure, and pause 
but for a moment to watch 
the group at the door of the 
Mess waving a last farewell 
to the two figures, girt on 
with all the panoply of war, 
stalking into the mellow dusk 
of a perfect summer evening 
down the road to the Camp 
Commandant’s office, where a 
motor-lorry is waiting to take 
them to the train. 

“Now we shan’t be long!” 
murmured The Lad as the 
lorry whirled them away 
through the white dust. He 
spoke true. Ere three months 
had run their course that 
eager spirit was swallowed 
up and lost in the mirk and 
reek of those very guns to 
whose summons he had s0 
impatiently listened. 


It was The Lad who did 
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the trick that secured our 
young friends a compartment 
to themselves through both 
stages of their long journey 
up to the Front. In the 
gloomy yard in which their 
train—of prodigious length, it 
seemed to be—was drawn up 
The Lad produced a piece of 
chalk from his pocket. 

“Watch me!” he said with 
his merry smile. 

On the door of the first- 
class coupé which they had 
selected for themselves he 
wrote in chalk— 

“O.C. Troops.” 

“Infallible!” replied The 
Lad to his sceptical com- 
panion, “A fellow I met at 
the machine-gun course at 
Chelsea put me up to the 
dodge. It scares ’em all away. 
You see? We shan’t be dis- 
turbed !” 

Nor were they, though at 
various times before the train 
started heavily laden young 
officers approached the car- 
riage. At the sight of that 
forbidding inscription, how- 
ever, they bolted precipitately. 
And so our young friends 
journeyed through the night 
in much comfort to the old 
French town where they were 
to change trains and spend 
the day. 

After a shave, a bath, and 
breakfast, they set out to- 
gether on a pious pilgrimage 
to the grave of a friend who 
for a twelvemonth had lain 
buried in the British Military 
Cemetery beyond the race- 
course on the outskirts of the 
city. Without difficulty they 
found the simple grave at the 
foot of its big white cross, 
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with many newer and whiter 
crosses all around. After con- 
sultation with the Corporal 
Gardener, a First-Gravedigger 
kind of person with lugu- 
brious mien and Yorkshire 
accent, they purchased from a 
genial Frenchwoman at the 
lodge of the cemetery a num- 
ber of plants to be put on 
the grave. 

“A’ll tell ’er A’ll put un 
in!”’ said the Corporal Gar- 
dener, and, raising his voice 
to a shout, he bawled at the 
woman— 

“Moa... fleurs.. 

. arpray!” 

** Vous allez les planter vous- 
méme?” replied the woman 
with perfect comprehension— 
“bon, bon.” 

And thus, our Ensign re- 
flected, a British graveyard 
forms a tiny link in the chain 
of the Entente to bring Nor- 
mandy and the East Riding 
together. 

After that came an intermin- 
able railway journey lasting 
from after luncheon that day 
until far into the next after- 
noon. But for a tiny break 
en reute it would have passed 
altogether out of our Ensign’s 
mind, that snail-like progress 
from Normandy to Belgium. 
Somewhere about the heur of 
7 in the morning the long 
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train halted in what seemed to 
be a tract of flat and barren 
country. Alighting, our heroes 
found themselves opposite a 
long low shed with open doors, 
giving a glimpse of gleaming 
urns and piles of bread and 
butter, towards which every- 
body in the train seemed to be 
flocking. Behind this wayside 
canteen our travellers found 
a small and cheery room, with 
a bright red-tiled floor, natty 
curtains, and old-fashioned 
furniture, where two or three 
ladies were dispensing break- 
fast to the officers. In com- 
parison with the boon of break- 
fast in that barren place, after 
a long, cold night journey, the 
charges were outrageously low. 
But better than the steaming 
tea, the delicious sandwiches, 
the tempting fruit, was that 
little glimpse of England, the 
pretty English room, the warm 
welcome of those devoted 
Englishwomen in their pleas- 
ant English voices. 

Nothing more happened to 
break the tedium of their 
journey until actually they 
had set foot to the ground 
on alighting at their destina- 
tion. 

At that moment, the ears 
of our heroes were affrighted 
by a sound, the like of which 
neither had ever heard before. 


CHAPTER III. 


Whee...ee...00...00... 
00... PLUNK! 

A rushing noise as of great 
wings beating the air, a re- 
verberating crash, like the 
slamming of an iron door, 


blended with the sound of 
jangling glass, of splintering 
wood; then an unfamiliar, 
high-pitehed ery, “A..a.. 
ah!” follewed by a mechan- 
ical chant on a rising key, 
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as it passed from mouth to 
mouth— 

“ Stretcher-bearER !” 

The platform of the station 
was deserted. A very familiar 
name stared down upon our 
heroes from the lamps. Their 
fellow-travellers by the train 

. & handful of all sorts, 
officers, Australian privates, 
some R.A.M.C. orderlies, a 
couple of Belgian interpreters 
.. . had long since vanished 
into safety. 

The sky seemed full of odd 
noises. Every minute or 80 
the new arrivals heard the 
long-drawn-out whistle of a 
shell, cut short on its rising 
note by the crash of the ex- 
plosion. The first shell they 
had heard had seemed to strike 
very close at hand: the suc- 
eeeding crashes, though equally 
loud, appeared to be farther 
away. 

Everybody knows the sound 
of a shell, even when he hears 
it for the first time. Con- 
cerned mainly with the fear 
lest the other should notice 
that he “had the wind up,” 
our two young Guardsmen 
hastily pulled their kits out 
of the train, and leaving them 
where they fell on the plat- 
form, made for the station- 
hall. 

There they saw two men on 
their knees beside a streteher. 
To the right of them a notice 
painted in white on a black- 
board announced the office of 
the R.T.O. or Railway Trans- 
port Officer, where our young 
men had to report. 

In the R.T.O.’s office, in- 
stalled in what had probably 
been a lamp-room or some- 
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thing of the sort, they found 
most of their fellow-passengers 
assembled. Under the in- 
fluence of their original wel- 
come, everybody was conversing 
in whispers. 

The R.T.O. was shortish in 
his manner. (It is not easy 
to be polite under shell fire.) 

“Report at Headquarters of 
Guards’ Division!” he said 
curtly to our Ensign and his 
companion when they had 
given in their names and 
regiment, 

“Where is that?” said our 
Ensign promptly. 

Resignedly the officer ex- 
plained. Yes, it was a goodish 
way; no, there was no con- 
veyance of any kind ; yes, they 
would have to go through the 
town; no, it was not safe; the 
town was being shelled. Had 
they not heard the shell fall 
outside the station a minute 
ago? 

“Next! 
Horse?” 

The R.T.O. turned to the 
next man. 

“We'll just have to foot it,” 
said our hero to The Lad as 
they made their way outside, 
“unless we can get a lift of 
some kind. Wed better leave 
our kits here in charge of some 
one!” 

Outside in the station-hall 
our Ensign heard a stamp and 
a elick beside him, a familiar 
sound, the sound of a Guards- 
man saluting. Our Ensign 
turned and saw a private in 
breeches and spurs, a well- 
known crest in his cap, an 
old sleeveless rain-coat flying 
out behind him like a pair of 
wings. 
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**T have a horse for you, sir,” 
he said, “to take you up to 
the transport. I couldn’t get 
here before on account of the 
shelling.” 

Our Ensign and The Lad 
were going to different bat- 
talions. The moment of part- 
ing had come. 

“Your mess-cart has come 
for you, sir,” said the groom 
to The Lad, “but the driver 
waited outside until the shell- 
ing had stopped. If you will 
come along with my officer, 
I can show you where I left 
him.” 

On a long country road lined 
by tall poplars our Ensign 
found a couple of horses and 
a little Maltese cart. He and 
The Lad shook hands; the 
latter climbed into the cart, 
while our Ensign mounted a 
small brown mare. Then the 
cart rattled off towards the 
centre of the town, while our 
Ensign trotted down the road, 
the groom behind him. 

Presently our young man 
drew rein to allow the groom 
to come up level. The Ensign 
began to talk to the soldier. 

“They,” said the groom, with 
a jerk of his head in the di- 
rection which the mess -cart 
had taken, “are in rest, sir. 
Our Battalion is in the line, 
The Transport Officer thought 
you would dine with the 
Transport, and then go up 
along of him and the rations 
after dark to-night.” 

The groom was a veteran 
of the original Expeditionary 
Force. So was the little mare 
which our Ensign was riding, 
the man told him. 

‘‘Many’s the fine officer that 


little mare’s carried, sir,” he 
said, scanning her affection- 
ately: ‘‘there was Captain X., 
him as was killed back at 
Soupeers, and Captain Y.—it 
was on the Zillebeke Ridge 
where he got it, sir—and 
Captain Z., him as was shot 
by a sniper in the trenches at 
Givenchy. Ah! I’ve seen some 
grand gentlemen go, sir!” 

He shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“Maybe you'll want this 
little switch of mine, sir,” the 
groom added, handing our 
Ensign a small ash plant; 
“one or two draws o’ this 
won’t be after hurting that 
little mare, she’s that idle!” 

Our Ensign welcomed this 
change in the conversation. 
The groom’s train of thought 
made him slightly uncomfort- 
able in the circumstances, 

For a mile or so along the 
road out of the town the 
noises still resounded from 
the sky. The shells came 
“whooshing” over so loudly 
above their heads that our 
Ensign felt an_ irrepressible 
titillation in the neck—a strong 
inclination to duck. To dis- 
tract his thoughts, he looked 
about him. 

It was a flat and uninterest- 
ing country, but well wooded 
and very green. Every house 
they passed was wrecked by 
shell fire, more or less com- 
pletely; but he noticed that 
there were still some civilians 
about. Practically all the 
soldiers they met, he observed, 
were Guardsmen, and, though 
their cap-stars and buttons 
were dull and _ unpolished, 
their uniforms stained and 
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often badly worn, the men 
were all well shaved and 
well brushed, with puttees 
neatly. tied and boots well 
greased. They were taking 
their ease in the cool of the 
evening, standing gossiping 
in the streets of the villages 
through which our Ensign 
passed, or sitting on the 
benches outside the estaminets. 

A ride of more than an 
hour brought our hero and 
the groom to a muddy side- 
track which led into a pleas- 
ant green field. Here a 
number of tents were pitched. 
From a field in rear, a pro- 
digious squealing of fifes and 
beating of drums resounded 
in a hopeless cacophony. 
“The Drums” (by which 
generic term, in the Guards, 
the fife and drum band is 
understood) of two battalions 
were practising in separate 
groups under the trees. 

The Transport Officer and 
the Quartermaster made our 
Ensign welcome in the mess- 
tent, gave him a drink and 
a cigarette, informed him 
that he was to dine with 
them, and eventually showed 
him into the Interpreter’s 
tent, where our hero was 
much astonished to find his 
kit lying. It had apparently 
been wafted there by some 
supernatural means from the 
platform at the railway sta- 
tion. This was, of course, the 
Quartermaster’s doing, but our 
Ensign was as yet too ignor- 
ant of usages in the field to 
appreciate that heaven-sent 
boon, a good Quartermaster. 
So he accepted it all as a 
matter of course, and pro- 
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ceeded to change his clothes 
and don warmer things in 
anticipation of his first night 
in the trenches, 

The Belgian interpreter was 
sitting on the bed in his tent, 
warbling a little air to him- 
self. After our Ensign had 
disabused him of his first 
impression—namely, that the 
new-comer proposed to take 
forcible occupation of his 
sleeping apartment —he be- 
came extremely affable, and 
produced water and soap and 
a towel. He was a sunny- 
natured person with remark- 
able fluency in English, and 
made the young officer free 
of his every possession with 
unbounded hospitality. 

Then our Ensign dined in 
the mess-tent off an enamel 
plate, and drank innocuous 
Belgian beer out of a tin mug. 
A captain of the Coldstream, 
who turned out to be the 
Transport Officer of his bat- 
talion, dined with the party. 
Outside the daylight was fail- 
ing and a few pale stars had 
begun to twinkle. The drums 
had ceased their practice, but 
the crickets and the frogs 
supplied the table-music in 
their place. 

“T hope you can ride,” said 
the Transport Officer to our 
Ensign, with a note of warning 
in his voice. 

Our Ensign pleaded guilty 
to a slight familiarity with 
that gentlemanly accomplish- 
ment. 

“. . . because,” the Trans- 
port Officer went on, “we 
have a good eight miles to go, 
and the limbers with the 
rations started an hour ago, 
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So we shall have to ride fairly 
hard for the first part of the 
way to catch ’em up.” 

Our Ensign smiled in a 
superior fashion, as much as 
to say the other could not ride 
hard enough for him. “Un- 
conscious of his doom, the little 
victim plays!” Our young 
man was to have a rude 
awakening. 

By the time the groom had 
announced that the horses were 
waiting, our Ensign was ready 
for the road. He had to carry 
on his person his whole panoply 
of war—revolver, glasses, com- 
pass, gas-helmet, ammunition 
pouch, and lamp—all slung on 
his belt, which he was wearing 
outside his rain-coat. He felt 
like a trussed fowl, and it 
required a helping hand from 
the groom to get him into the 
saddle. When he was up, the 
Quartermaster handed him a 
steel helmet, which the groom 
slung on the saddle for him. 
Then the Transport Officer led 
the way out along the muddy 
side-track on to a better road, 
and immediately spurred his 
powerful horse into a fast trot. 

Several thoughts passed 
through our Ensign’s mind in 
rapid succession. The first 
was that, if he did not shake 
“The Fat Lady ” (for such was 
the mare’s name) out of her 
contented amble, he would be 
left behind in the dark, and 
irretrievably lost. The second 
was that, if he went any faster, 
he must certainly part company 
with one or other article of 
his equipment, which was 
dancing a merry jig round 
his waist. The third was that 
he would take an early oppor- 


tunity of verifying a suspicion 
which had crossed his mind 
at dinner, from certain allusions 
in the conversation—namely, 
that the Transport Officer man 
had acquired his familiarity 
with horses in the hunting-field 
in Ireland ! 

Our young man had retained 
the ash plant, and, under the 
influence of half a dozen 
“dhraws” applied to her 
flanks at regular intervals, the 
mare bestirred herself, albeit 
protesting. 

Thus our Ensign rode forth 
unto battle, in the Ethiopian 
blackness of a close muggy 
night, sorely shaken, jingling 
like a jester, drenched with 
perspiration, with a feverish 
eye on the dim figure of the 
rider jogging briskly through 
the darkness ahead of him. 

Far away in the distance, 
vivid white lights spouted con- 
tinually into the sky, Of gun 
fire there was little. It seemed 
a quiet night. By the roadside, 
from time to time, the jagged 
silhouette of a broken wall, a 
tottering chimney, a devas- 
tated church tower, stood out 
against a patch of lighter 
cloud. Figures took shape 
suddenly out of the gloom, 
marching in silence through 
the night, filling the empty 
road with the acrid smell of 
hot and dirty men, filling the 
air with the crunch-crunch of 
their feet. Guns jingled past 
them at the trot, with cursing 
drivers plucking at their horses’ 
heads to keep their teams to 
the road. 

Presently, «a continuous 
rumbling echoed out of the 
patch of blackness enveloping 
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the road ahead. Low voices 
came back with snatches of 
conversation. The dark out- 
line of a long string of tossing 
limbers loomed out of the 
gloom, The Transport Officer 
galloped off up to the head of 
the column, A whistle sounded. 
The rumbling ceased. The 
limbers stopped. The Trans- 
port Officer’s voice spoke out 
of the darkness; our Ensign 
could not see the speaker. 

“We send our horses back 
here,” —our Ensign heard him 
spring to the ground—“ better 
put your helmet on now! We 
are going to walk, and we 
generally get shelled to blazes 
over this next bit that’s 
coming!” 

Stiffly, our Ensign slipped 
his foot out of the stirrup and 
precipitated himself from the 
saddle. He was wondering to 
himself whether all wars were 
as uncomfortable as this one. 
He had only thought of death 
on active service as a quick 
finish in the midst of an ex- 
hilarating charge at the head 
of an excited band — not of 
a death that came screaming 
suddenly at you out of the 
dark, when you were clammy 
and stiff and tired, and gener- 
ally uncomfortable ! 

The young man doffed his 
cap, and carried it in his hand. 
He put on his helmet. It was 
heavy, and hideously unwieldy. 
He felt it would topple over 
on his nose with very little 
provocation. 

They plodded on in silenee 
at the head of the rumbling 
limbers. After an hour’s walk 
through the blackness (our 
Ensign had not the remotest 


idea where they were), the blurr 
of many figures sitting about 
the grass of the roadside bulked 
out in the gloom. The Trans- 
port Officer switched on his 
light. The familiar features of 
the Drill Sergeant who had 
initiated our hero into the 
intricacies of squad drill at 
home stood revealed in the 
bright beam, About him, in 
silent groups, were the ration 
parties, who, without delay or 
confusion, set about the work 
of unloading the limbers. 

The night was singularly 
quiet. Not a gun _ spoke. 
Never a shell came to justify 
the Transport Officer’s gloomy 
forebodings. Only from the 
higher ground ahead, the never- 
ceasing fountain of white lights 
showed that the opposing lines 
of trenches were unremitting in 
their vigilance, 

Darkness not only obscures 
the eyes,—it also clouds the 
memory. The next thing our 
Ensign remembers was coming 
to what looked like a row of 
ancient tumuli in a field and a 
gap in a hedge which seemed 
to be shaken by a violent wind, 
though the night was perfectly 
still. There was a_ loud 
“swish ... swish...” in the 
air and a quick “patter... 
patter...” all around. Then 
@ voice said very distinctly out 
of the darkness— 

“Blast that machine-gun!” 

The swishing sounds ceased, 
our Ensign turned on his lamp 
and saw an officer in a Burberry 
with a revolver hung on his 
belt worn outside. The new 
arrival instantly recognised him 
as one of the most joyous 
spirits of the ante-room at 
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home. He was known to all 
and sundry as “Peter.” 

“Hullo!” said the other, 
switching on his light, “there 
you are! I didn’t know if 
you'd be up to-night or not. 
I believe you’re coming to our 
company. I suppose you are 
going to see the Commanding 
Officer now. He’s in the dug- 
out. I’m out with a carrying 
party. See you later. Where 
the devil’s that orderly gone?” 

He turned off his light and 
was swallowed up in the dark 
amid a shuffling throng of men. 
Our Ensign found the Com- 
manding Officer in a small 
dug-out with a very low en- 
trance. Candles in white metal 
candlesticks threw a yellow 
light over a roughly carpentered 
table, where maps were spread 
out amid the remains of a meal. 
In the corner an officer was 
bending over a telephone, 

“This is the Adjutant speak- 
ing,” he was saying, “... oh, 
that is Mr Barnard ... right 
- . . Minnies were they... 
yes, it sounded like them 
- . - not in the trench... 
good ... right... we'll get 
retaliation !” 

“Four Minnies into No. 1 
Company, sir,” he said, putting 
down the receiver and address- 
ing the Commanding Officer ; 
“Barnard thinks he’d like 
some retaliation, Shall I ask 
for it?” 

The Commanding Officer 
nodded and offered the Trans- 
port Officer and our Ensign 
a drink. Then he told our 
Ensign that he would be 
attached to No, 2 — Peter’s 
company,—the latter was 


commanding in the absence of 
the regular company com- 
mander who was on leave. 
The company was at present 
in support in trenches close at 
hand. The battalion was 
coming out of the line the 
next night. Then they talked 
of the general situation, the 
advance on the Somme, the 
situation in the Salient, what 
the Russians were doing, 
whether the Rumanians would 
come in. Finally, our Ensign 
took his leave, and the Trans- 
port Officer escorted him along 
the trench to a small and ex- 
tremely evil-smelling dug-out, 
where they found a Grenadier 
subaltern working out chess- 
problems on a travelling chess- 
board, by the light of a candle 
stuck in its own grease on the 
table. He explained to the 
Transport Officer that he was 
in command of two platoons 
left behind to help with the 
carrying work at night. 

That night our Ensign slept 
in a low narrow hole, scraped 
out of the parados of the 
trench. On turning in, he 
found that his servant, whom 
he had brought up with him 
from the Base, had spread the 
dug-out with nice clean sand- 
bags. With his haversack for 
a pillow, and his rain - coat 
spread over him as a wrap, 
the new-comer, who had never 
spent a night out of bed in 
his life before, slept solidly for 
eight hours. When he awoke 
the trenches were flooded with 
sunshine, and a most comfort- 
ing smell of hot bacon stole 
across the clear morning air. 
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The company was not in the 
firing line, so that the men 
could move pretty freely in 
and about the trenches. The 
weather was very fine and 
warm, and the existence was 
not strenuous. The following 
evening Peter marched half 
the company away into re- 
serve, on relief by another bat- 
talion, leaving our Ensign 
behind, with two platoons to 
help with the carrying. In 
two days’ time our hero would 
rejoin his battalion in reserve. 

The new arrivals in the com- 
pany Mess in the dirty little 
dug-out were genial souls. Our 
Ensign took his meals and 
played chess with them, and 
discussed the papers which 
came up with the utmost 
regularity in company with 
the letters every afternoon. 
After dark our young man 
slung his lamp and his revolver 
on his belt and went round 
the trenches and the outposts, 
his orderly at his heels, a 
Celtic type of youth, Mac- 
Finnigan by name. 

The two days passed pleas- 
antly enough. There was a 
little sporadio shelling, gener- 
ally after the passage of a 
Hun aeroplane, glittering aloft, 
with black crosses on the 
under-surface of its planes, 
amid little puffs of shrapnel 
and the “peugh ... peugh... 
peugh” of the anti-aircraft 
guns, The first afternoon— 
it was at tea—two sharp 
salvoes of whizz-bangs rang 
out from farther up the trench, 
Our Ensign sallied forth to 
review the situation. Up the 
trench he found a big Grena- 
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dier lying on his face motion- 
less in a great welter of blood, 
while round the traverse an 
Irish Guardsman was flat on 
his back on the trench-boards, 
a little rosary between his fin- 
gers, with a stretcher-bearer 
ripping up one of his puttees, 
which was soaked with blood. 

The wounded man lifted a 
pallid faee to the officer as 
he came up. The stretcher- 
bearer was soothing him gently 
as he worked. 

“Be asy now,” he was say- 
ing, “a little skelp like that 
won't kill yez. Ill put yez in 
the dug-out beyond... ye'll 
be grand and snug there till 
it’s dark, and then we’ll take 
yez down,” 

“The others is all right, 
sir,” the stretcher-bearer added 
to our Ensign; “him round 
the traverse was killed on 
the spot, but there’s nobody 
else touched barrin’ this chap 
here!” 

The wounded man said noth- 
ing, but his breath came 
heavily. His face was very 
pale. The officer saw him 
tucked away into the dug-out, 
and went back to tea with 
a heavy heart. It was his 
first casualty... . 

The next night our Ensign 
led his two platoons out of the 
trenches in the wake of a guide 
sent up to meet them. He was 
a little disappointed to find 
how lightly his responsibility 
as an officer rested upon him. 
He had not the least idea 
of where they were going as 
they followed the guide out 
into the darkness. 

Their journey came to its 
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finish on a timbered walk, 
leading past a long array of 
shelters dug out of a bank and 
protected by layers of neatly 
built-up sandbags. Everybody 
had gone to bed, for it was 
after 2 A.M.—that is, every- 
body save our Ensign’s ser- 
vant, who, after our hero had 
seen his men safely into their 
quarters, led the officer into a 
fine roomy dug-out with a 
wooden doer and wooden fioor- 
ing. There, on a bed made 
of sacking stretched over a 
framework, he found his 
sleeping-sack spread, with his 
pyjamas on top; his canvas 
washing-bucket, full of hot 
water, smoked on a primitive- 
looking washstand; while a 
complete change of clothes 


was laid out on a soap-box 
beside the bed. 

“And what time will I call 
you in the morning, sir?” said 
Johnson—such was the name 
of our Ensign’s servant — at 
the door. 

“What time is parade?” 
asked the officer. 

‘‘There’s no parade for you, 
sir,—only rifle inspection at 
eleven. Perhaps you'd eare 
for a bath in the morning, 
sir!” 

Our Ensign jumped at the 
suggestion and ordered a 
hot bath for half-past nine. 
He crept gratefully into his 
sleeping-bag, his mind bewil- 
dered by the sudden contrasts 
in his new and remarkable 
life. ... 


CHAPTER IV. 


The period in reserve had 
brought the whole battalion 
together once more. The com- 
panies were no longer separ- 
ated as they had been in the 
trenches. Our Ensign found 
the officers established in 
regular messes in the sand- 
bagged shelters of this pleas- 
antly rural retreat, and the 
whole routine of the Guards 
running smoothly on very 
similar lines to the life in 
barracks at home. 

Life was not at all strenuous 
in reserve—at any rate not 
in the day-time. In the 
trenches the men get short 
commons in the way of sleep, 
so during the period in reserve 
they are not worked very hard. 
At night, however, fatigue 


parties were generally sent up 
to the support or front lines 
eon various digging under- 
takings. Otherwise, a rifle 
inspection in the morning, and 
sometimes, additionally, an in- 
spection of feet (an army may 
fight on its stomach but it 
marches on its feet) er ef gas 
helmets, was the only parade 
of the day. 

Each company took it in 
turn to be “in waiting ”—that 
is to say, to be in readiness 
for any emergency. The com- 
pany in waiting furnished the 
guards and fatigue parties for 
any special jobs about the 
camp. During the period in 
waiting, which lasted twenty- 
four hours, from one after- 
noon to-the afternoon of the 
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following day, the officers of 
the company in waiting were 
not supposed to leave the 
precincts of the camp, and, 
the company commander ex- 
cepted, they took it in turns, 
during the period “in wait- 
ing,” to act as Picquet Officer, 
whose functions in reserve 
were practically confined to 
stamping the letters with the 
battalion censor stamp in the 
Orderly Room (a sand-bagged 
shelter), before the post cor- 
poral collected the mail in the 
afternoons. 

Our Ensign slipped very 
easily, almost imperceptibly, 
into his place as a tiny cog in 
the great wheelwork of the 
army in France, He came out 
prepared to have a roughish 
time in very congenial com- 
pany—and in neither respect 
was he disappointed. The 
Mess in which he found him- 
self had all the attraction of a 
cosmopolitan club in miniature. 
His fellow-officers in the com- 
pany to which he had been 
posted—No. 2-—had what was 
known as a double-company 
mess with the officers of No. 1 
Company. At the quarters in 
reserve the mess was located 
in an ambitious sort of sand- 
bagged shelter, with stain-glass 
windows, timber floor and 
walls, a white deal sideboard 
(home-made), and a long table 
and chairs. Here our Ensign 
met his company commander, 
& serene and placid person, with 
&@ somewhat judicial manner, 
who, for that reason, answered 
to the name of “The Beak.” 
Most of the other officers our 
Ensign had known at home, 
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so that he did not feel so 
much an intruder as he had 
feared he would. 

The double-company mess 
was a very happy family. In 
every stratum of society type 
balances type. It is this easy 
counterpoise that makes the 
world revolve, That great 
leveller, the War, has thrown 
together in officers’ messes for 
a spell of intimate association 
a number of men whose pur- 
suits in other circumstances 
would all have radiated in 
different directions, In that 
mess there were, amongst 
others, a brace of budding 
diplomats, two Balliol under- 
graduates, a rancher, a “liter- 
ary gent.,” and an engineer 
Some of the officers had de- 
cided to adopt the Army as 
their profession, and to remain 
on in the regiment after the 
war, but others would simply 
return to their pursuits and 
professions on the proclamation 
of peace. The pleasant camer- 
aderie which reigned in the 
double company mess must be 
based, our Ensign decided, on 
the equilibrium of all these 
different temperaments and 
mental outlooks balanced one 
against the other. So far as 
regimental duties were con- 
cerned, every type was tem- 
pered down to the average 
consistency given by the 
identical training which every 
Guards’ officer receives en the 
square at home. 

Therefore, though many and 
furious were the arguments on 
every conceivable topie with 
which the young lions of the 
double-company mess whiled 
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away their leisure hours, there 
was perfect accord in the 
general realisation by each of 
his duties and responsibilties 
as an officer. In the privacy 
of the mess there might be 
heated wrangles regarding the 
respective merits of No.1 and 
No. 2 Companies; but the 
whole mess presented a solid 
front in backing the two 
companies against the rest of 
the battalion, the battalion 
against the rest of the Brigade, 
and the regiment against every 
other regiment in the Brigade 
of Guards. 

Our Ensign had two or 
three spells in reserve at 
this peaceful spot, and always 
looked forward to returning 
to it after the battalion’s 
turn of duty in the trenches. 
There was practically no shell- 
ing; any German shells that 
came over mostly fell in a 
more exposed position several 
hundred yards away. All 
around them lay spread out 
the fair garb in which summer 
dresses the Belgian country- 
side, and not even the ruined 
farms or the shell-scored roads 
could detract from the beauty 
of the poppies and _ corn- 
flowers running wild among 
the neglected fields, or the 
roses and the hollyhocks and 
the snapdragon that bloomed 
in the little gardens of the 
ravaged farms. 

The men revelled in the 
snatch of quiet, in the pleas- 
ant surroundings, in the beau- 
tiful summer weather. When 
their day’s work was done they 
sat about in the shade, writ- 
ing letters home, reading the 


newspapers, or idly wateh- 
ing the afternoon spectacle of 
German v. British aeroplanes. 
Some spent every moment of 
their leisure in dragging one 
of the canals in which Belgium 
abounds for fish. The drag- 
net was a marvel of ingenuity, 
constructed as it was out of 
rabbit netting, barbed wire, 
bits of string, sandbags, and 
branches, towed along by eager 
hands on either bank. In- 
credible as it may seem, the 
fishermen made quite respect- 
able catches of pike and eels, 
which they cooked for supper 
over wood-fires, and consumed 
with relish,—all heedless of 
dark allusions by their less 
enterprising comrades to the 
fabled discovery of portions 
of a German helmet in the 
maw of one of these aquarian 
monsters, 

The officers went for walks 
in the neighbourhood, extend- 
ing their rambles, with the 
perversity of youth, to the 
ruined city of Ypres, still the 
shell-trap par excellence of the 
countryside for miles around. 
One afternoon, a subaltern in 
our Ensign’s mess who went 
by the name of Apollo, from 
his statuesque appearance, and 
who was a perfect Baedeker of 
information about the local 
attractions wherever the bat- 
talion went, took Peter and 
our Ensign and one of the 
Balliol men, known as The Don, 
to a certain field where, among 
various shell-holes and felled 
apple- trees, a few rows of 
depressed currant bushes yet 
lingered. The currants were 
red and scanty and abominably 
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sour, and an unusually large 
number of “dud” shells were 
falling in dangerous proximity 
to the party from an “ Archie” 
or anti-aircraft gun that was 
vigorously shelling a German 
raider. There was plenty of 
fresh fruit in the mess where 
the young men could have sat 
in the cool of the shelter and 
eaten their fill, but they pre- 
ferred to stand in the hot 
afternoon sun and munch un- 
ripe currants at imminent risk 
of their necks. Truly youth 
is a wonderful thing! 

Another day a band of them 
strolled out over the fields to 
a certain billet, where pre- 
viously the battalion and other 
Guards’ battalions had been 
quartered for some time. There 
they visited the pretty garden 
which the Guards had laid out 
with wonderful cenire-pieces, 
representing the different regi- 
mental crests of the Guards in 
coloured stones. But, while 
the Guards had been away, 
the heathen had raged. There 
were shell-holes in the garden, 
and the rains had begun to 
gnaw at the centre-pieces. .. . 
In the Salient everything, 
living and dead, seems vowed 
to destruction. 

The night fatigues were dull, 
dangerous, and depressing. 
Night after night parties 
sallied forth with pick and 
spade, often in gum - boots, if 
there was work to be done on 
&® wet trench, and plodded 
through the darkness to a more 
or less apocryphal rendezvous. 

All the open ground close 
up to the Front in the Salient 
1s sprayed by machine-gun fire 
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at night, and a brisk burst of 
shell fire in addition was no 
uncommon experience for the 
nightly fatigue parties. Some- 
times the sapper folk would 
be late at the trysting-place, 
and the men would stand 
huddled up together like a 
flock of sheep on a moor, while 
the officers would fret and 
fume and mutter dire menaces 
about “reporting the fellow 
to the Brigade.” Then the 
Sapper would arrive, and the 
officer, about to deliver himself 
of a few weighty and well- 
considered remarks on punc- 
tuality, which is the politeness 
of soldiers as well as of kings, 
would find himself confronted 
by an obsequious R.E. corporal 
protesting that the “orficer” 
was “jest over there.” 
Translated into the plain 
language of fact, this indica- 
tion might mean anything 
from 300 yards to a mile; but 
at length the sapper officer 
would appear, silencing with 
honeyed words and profuse 
apology the torrent of reproach 
bubbling at the Guardsman’s 
lips. After that the sapper 
officer would take charge, and 
the Guards’ officer would find 
his réle restricted to walking 
up and down for anything up 
to three or four hours, bored 
to tears, unable even to smoke, 
because smoking on _ these 
night fatigues is forbidden to 
the men. He had not even the 
mental occupation of keeping 
the men to their task. They 
knew that they could not go 
home to bed until the job was 
finished, whatever it was, and 
therefore every man worked 
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with a will, jackets discarded, 
sleeves rolled up. 

Everybody who has been up 
in the Salient knows what the 
“trenches ” there are like. The 
Hun holds the high ground 
everywhere: he has the dry 
soil, the observation. In the 
British lines the ground is so 
wet that a foot below the 
surface you strike water .. . 
and probably a dead man as 
well, so thick do they lie in 
this blood - drenched region. 
Therefore the parapets are for 
the most part built up, and 
indeed the whole defences— 
parapet, traverses, and parados 
—have to be built up with 
sandbags, which, under the 
influence of shell fire and the 
weather, have to be continually 
renewed and repaired. 

A parapet that will shelter 
& platoon of the line will not 
do for a platoon of Guardsmen. 
It is a question of inches. 
When the Gurkhas relieved 
the Guards in the trenches in 
the Béthune region early in 
the war, the Guards had to 
put a double tier of sandbags 
along the fire-step so that the 
little hillmen could look over 
the top of the parapet. There- 
fore, in the Salient, it often 
happened that the Guards 
found themselves sheltering in 
the open behind a thin parapet 
in bad repair, behind which 
they had to kneel in order to 
protect themselves against the 
enemy snipers. 

Work, with a capital “ W,”’ 
loomed large in the orders of 
every company commander of 
the Guards in the Salient. In 
truth, there was much to be 


done. In places, the trench 
lines were not connected, para- 
pets were low and by no means 
bullet-proof, parados were dis- 
tinguished mainly by their 
absence. Thus, when one bat- 
talion of Guards relieved an- 
other in the Salient, it took 
over not only the trench but a 
vast programme of “improve- 
ments,” as the house-builders 
say. 

The first night our Ensign 
went up to the front line with 
the company, the Guards’ bat- 
talion which they were reliev- 
ing had a big scheme of work 
to hand over. As junior officer, 
our Ensign was given charge 
of the men in the front line, for 
the first half of their turn “in,” 
whilst The Beak and Peter 
remained, according to usage, 
in the company headquarters 
in the support line. For the 
second half, Peter was to re- 
lieve our Ensign. 

While the relief was being 
effected, an ensign of the out- 
going company took our young 
man round the trench, and, 
with the air of a Commissioner 
of the Office of Works, showed 
the new-comer the work which 
had been begun, which the in- 
coming company was to finish. 
The barbed wire was probably 
defective and would have to be 
inspected and possibly repaired ; 
here they had put in three new 
traverses; here they had re- 
paired the parapet that had been 
blown in by an enemy trench 
mortar; there they had started 
to build a parados; this part 
of the parapet was not bullet- 
proof... they had had a man 
wounded passing there the 
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previous day; and so on, and 
se forth. The officer explained 
everything with admirable 
lucidity, and then, his men 
having all filed out, trotted 
away, leaving our Ensign, 
rather bewildered, standing on 
a precarious trench-board, half 
immersed in yellow water, with 
an overpowering odour of death 
in his nostrils. 

Both The Beak and Peter 
presently came up to help him 
over his difficulties at his first 
taste of trench warfare, and 
together they mapped out a 
scheme te spread the work re- 
maining to be done over the 
time they were to spend in 
the front line. The platoon 
sergeants were called into con- 
sultation: they had already 
got the sentries posted in the 
fire-bays, and the rest ef the 
men they set at the task of 
filling sandbags. It was agreed 
that our Ensign should go eut 
and have a look at the wire, 
and also the outside of the 
parapet, to see how it could 
best be made bullet-proof. 

A little later the officer, in 
company with his orderly, his 
rifle slung at his back, a 
handsome and self - possessed 
young man, who was intro- 
duced as the wiring corporal, 
and a rugged Irish sergeant 
called Kinole, slung his leg 
over the parapet and dropped 
out into the open on the other 
side. 

It was a dark windy night. 
In front of them the German 
star-shells were soaring aloft, 
and the night was alive with 
noises reverberating in the 
darkness. Machine- guns on 
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both sides coughed their harsh 
‘“‘tack-tack ... tack - tack- 
tack.” Rifle shots rang out 
here and there; and every now 
and then, with a bang and a 
whizz, a Verey light whirred 
up into the dark sky from 
the trenches behind the little 
party. Somewhere on the 
right a mighty British strafe 
was in progress: our Ensign 
could hear the steady racket 
ef the shells and see their 
orange flicker in the sky as 
they burst against the sur- 
rounding blackness. 

The chinking of tools re- 
sounded very faintly out of 
the dark in front of them. 

“Tis Fritz out workin’,” 
muttered Sergeant Kinole 
hoarsely, “Iv’ry night ’tis the 
same, sir... . He works like 
anny ould mole.” 

The party crossed a very wet 
ditch and came to the wire. 
Here the wiring corporal took 
the lead and they all crawled 
along behind him, bending their 
heads low, as he did, to ex- 
amine the strands of wire 
against the sky. In places the 
wire was broken and would 
have te be replaced. 

Then our Ensign took a leok 
at the parapet from the eut- 
side, There was no room to 
strengthen it frem within, and 
outside the trench the, ground 
sloped away intoa morass. The 
only thing would be to lay 
an earth foundation and build 
it up on that, The sergeant 
hopped back into the trench, 
and presently returned with a 
horde of bulky figures with 
pick and shovel who scrambled 
over the parapet, as | dropping 
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on the other side, started shovel- 
ling dry earth on to the wet 
ground at the foot of the 
parapet. 

All night they worked and 
shovelled and built, inside and 
eutside the trench, while the 
star-shells spouted and the 
machine-guns rapped leudly. 
With the first flicker of dawn 
they treoped in, and then, while 
the dawn was breaking sul- 
lenly, the men stood to on 
the fire-step all aleng the 
trench, while our Ensign, empty 
and cold and dreadfully sleepy, 
wondered why the trench smells 
were 80 overpoweringly accent- 
uated in the early morning. 

With the coming of dawn the 
men stood down, our Ensign in- 
spected rifles, the Commanding 
Officer, on his daily round of 
the trenches, appeared and 
asked him a question or twe, 
and after that, amid a general 
sizzling of bacon all along the 
treneh, the officer made fer the 
earthen cave which had been 
pointed out to him as his quar- 
ters. There was the faithful 
Jehnson with a mug of hot 
cocoa ; there was our Ensign’s 
blanket and his air-pillow ar- 
ranged on @ carpet of elean 
sandbags. 

Our young man slept until 
ten o’cleck, and then rose to 
find his washing things spread 
out in the sunshine, Johnson 
close by boiling his shaving 
water in a mess tin. He 
made a leisurely toilet, then 
sauntered down the communi- 
eation trench to the company 
headquarters, where he break- 
fasted joyously with The Beak 
and Peter off eggs and baeon 


and tea and bread-and-butter 
and strawberry jam. Of 
course the double - company 
mess was broken up when 
the battalion was in the line, 
so, by mutual arrangement, 
No. 1 Company took the mess 
cook, and No. 2 the mess 
waiter. It was the latter, 
rather more dishevelled than 
his wont, who served the three 
officers at breakfast in a tiny 
dug-out four feet square. 

One turn in the trenches 
is very much like another, 
Sometimes they got shelled, 
and on the first occasion, 
our Ensign, emerging rather 
hastily from his cubby -hole 
to find out what the noise 
was about, was shamed into 
complete nonechalance by the 
unshakable phlegm of the 
men. He soon learned to 
adopt the prescribed air of 
indifference to such attentions 
from the enemy, but, like 
most people, he never got 
used to shelling. Once or 
twice he went out patrolling 
with his orderly, a eompletely 
fearless, wholly unsqueamish, 
and eminently practical young 
man. It was a messy busi- 
ness, crawling through the 
wet grass in the dark, and 
rather trying to the nerves. 
But, as a sage friend of our 
Ensign’s used to say, “If you 
can’t see the Hun, he can’t 
see you,” and our young man 
more than onee drew comfort 
from this practical maxim as 
he and MacFinnigan crawled 
threugh Ne Man’s Land with 
eyes and ears strained for 
sight or sound of the enemy. 

Letters and newspapers ar- 
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rived with unfailing regularity 
in the front line every after- 
noon at teatime. So they 
knew all about the great 
events that were happening 
on the Somme, especially as 
the latest bulletins came up 
daily from the army head- 
quarters, and were stuck up 
(by means of a cartridge 
driven into the sandbag 
walls) outside the com- 
pany headquarters. Every- 
bedy speculated endlessly as 
to the moment when the 
Guards would be hurled into 
that boiling cauldron in the 
south. Rumours of all kinds 
were rife: everybody had his 
own theories and “informa- 
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tion,” especially the men. Our 
Ensign used to hear them gos- 
siping round their breakfast 
fires in the trenches, where 
every cookhouse rumour was 
thoroughly examined. 

At last one day, when the 
Battalion was expecting to 
go eut ef the trenches alto- 
gether for several weeks’ rest, 
it was reported that the Somme 
was its next destination. This 
time rumour spoke true, About 
one o’clock A.M., on a mellow 
summer night, the Battalion 
marehed quietly by companies 
across the market-place of an 
old Belgian town, where it 
would in a day or two en- 
train for the Unknown. 


(To be continued.) 
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GREY WOLF. 


FaTE having directed my 
wanderings to North China, 
it happened that one morning 
I found myself in the main— 
I might almost say only— 
street of Liu-shou-ying. On 
either hand it was more con- 
gested than usual, and there 
was an air of suppressed ex- 
citement about the crowd, who, 
for a wonder, were leaving a 
narrow but clear pathway 
down the centre of the road. 
As I rode up this on my way 
to the yamen where I had 
business, I saw at the farther 
end a force ef policemen ap- 
preaching, evidently escorting 
@ somewhat unpopular person- 
age, if one might judge from 
the hoots and demeaneur of 
the crowd. The many-headed 
were not confining themselves 
merely to words, but were 
showering stones and all man- 
ner of filth on the objects of 
their dislike. As the proces- 
sion drew near I saw that in 
the centre of the police was a 
band ef twenty-five or thirty 
criminals chained together, on 
their way, as I learned later, 
to execution. 

It was not a pleasant sight, 
for the poor wretehes were 


streaming with blood and dirt, 
and could only with difficulty 
stagger along. Indeed it 
seemed almost doubtful if they 
would reach the execution 
ground outside the city alive. 
I had to wait in a side lane 
till the procession had passed, 
and then went on to the 
yamen, where, after transact- 
ing my business, I asked one 
of the officials who the men 
were. He told me they were 
Pai Lang (Grey Wolf) and 
the remnants of his gang, 
who had been captured after 
a sharp fight in a gorge high 
up in the mountains. They 
had a long list of crimes, 
mostly robbery with murder, 
to their credit, the last having 
taken place at Liu-shou-ying 
only a short time previously. 
On my pressing him further 
he recounted the details of 
the crime, and introduced me 
to Hsun Cha Kuan (Inspector 
of Police) Mang I, who had 
followed up and _ captured 
the robbers. From him I 
learned the stery of the 
chase and of Grey Wolf's 
last stand, which I have 
set forth in the following 


pages, 


It. 


The sun was setting over 
the low hills, which encircle 
the little settlement of Chin- 
ehao, in a blaze of crimson 


and gold, turning the fleck- 
less blue sea, whieh murmured 
sleepily over the sands of the 
fereshore, into a lake of fire. 
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The tide was at its full, and 
the beach presented an ani- 
mated appearance, as two 
gangs of sturdy Chinese 
coolies, some thirty or forty 
strong, were busily engaged 
in hauling in the last stretches 
of the big seine net, which 
earlier in the afternoon had 
been dropped in a semicircle 
far out at sea. Curiously 
enough the men did not 
handle the main rope itself. 
Instead each man was armed 
with a thin line to which was 
attached a big iron hook. 
This he slipped into a leop 
prepared on the main rope, so 
that the subsidiary lines looked 
like the lateral spines of a sole, 
radiating from the fish’s back- 
bone. The two gangs walked 
back with the net bodily, in- 
clining slightly inwards, each 
man as he reached a spot 
marked by a small ridge de- 
taching his hook and taking 
his place at the front again. 

The ehord of the semicircle, 
originally nearly a mile in 
length, had been reduced to 
a few yards only. All along 
the arc naked figures, which 
looked as if they had been 
moulded in brenze, were stand- 
ing in the water treading down 
the lower edge of the net, 
whilst on shore the remainder 
were making steady progress 
to a chant of “Hey-aa—Ha- 
saa,” which sounded not un- 
musically in the still evening 
air. 

Peaceful though the scene 
was, yet to an Englishman, had 
one been by, the rolling notes 
would have brought te mind 
a ‘similar tuneful chant which 
centuries age was the terror 
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of the coasts of Hast Anglia. 
Then it was the signal for 
men te arm themselves, whilst 
women and children hurriedly 
drove cattle and flocks to in- 
land fastnesses. Denoting as 
it did the approach ef Scan- 
dinavian raiders, it was last 
heard in England during the 
latter half of the eleventh 
century, rising in a thunder- 
ous volume of sound from the 
throats of the Vikings under 
King Sweyn of Denmark, as, 
led by Hereward the Wake, 
they tugged at their oars on 
their way, through winding 
mere and fen, to the sack of 
Goldenboro’. Pirates they were, 
these seafaring forefathers of 
ours — prototypes of many a 
sea-robber who still flourishes 
in the creeks and along the 
coasts of China. Perhaps it 
would not be going too far 
to say that more than one 
amongst the busy throng, 
lustily hauling on the cords 
of the net, were not averse 
to turning an honest penny 
by methods which differed 
little from those of our an- 
cestors. In the meantime the 
net was elosing in an ever- 
narrowing aro, in the midst 
of which fish were leaping 
wildly in a vain endeavour 
to escape the toils of those 
steadily on-coming meshes. At 
length it was drawn ashore, 
amidst an indescribable tur- 
moil of shouting fishermen 
and flapping fish. 

In the offing a big two- 
masted junk had just lowered 
her patched sails and dropped 
anchor in some six feet of 
water. With a big painted eye 
(No have eye, no ean gee, No 
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can see, no can go) on either 
side of her bows, and a weird 
contraption, looking like a cross 
between a corkscrew and a 
bottle-brush, at the tep of each 
mast to keep devils from 
alighting there, she would have 
been a strange sight in Eng- 
lish waters, but was a pietur- 
esque adjunct to her present 
surroundings. Half a dozen of 
her crew lelled over her bul- 
warks, appearing to take a 
perfunctory interest in the 
results of the catch, which was 
being divided up according to 
species. The bigger fish were 
weighed on an ingenious bal- 
ance, consisting of a long steel 
rod with a sliding weight, the 
whole suspended on a bit of 
string held aloft by the weigh- 
man. Under the superintend- 
ence of a venerable old white- 
bearded Chinaman, and amidst 
much noisy chaffering, soles, 
pomfret, eels, and various other 
fish were rapidly disposed of to 
local traders, who removed 
their purchases in panniers 
slung from donkeys, er in 
baskets swinging at either 
end of a bamboo pole and 
carried over one_ shoulder. 
Shortly the noisy babel sub- 
sided, and silence reigned over 
the shore, broken only by a 
subdued murmur from the fish- 
ing village, or rather camp, 
half a mile away, and an occa- 
sional voice from the junk. 

An hour or two after the 
turn of the tide, as the night 
drew on, and the earlier crimson 
glory of the sunset gave way to 
the milder radiance of a silver 
moon, men came ashore from 
the junk in parties of three or 
four, and made their way to the 
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village ef Liu-shou-ying, which 
lay a mile or two inland in a 
fold of the hills on the banks of 
a fair-sized stream. 
Liu-shou-ying is a big vil- 
lage, or rather a small town; a 
prosperous place, carrying on a 
fairly extensive trade in silks 
and Chinese cloth, more espe- 
cially with the big Manchu 
mandarins of the north, Its 
main street was lined with 
shops displaying a most heter- 
ogeneous collection of mer- 
chandise. Here an odour of 
putrefaction warned the passer- 
by that he was approaching a 
fishmonger, whose wares had 
been ruthlessly torn from their 
native element days and even 
weeks before. Near him would 
be a barber’s shop, cheek-by- 
jowl with a butcher, where 
sundry gruesome -looking ob- 
jects enabled one to form an 
accurate idea of the interior 
economy of the animal world. 
Then perhaps would come 4 
linen-draper, who displayed 
shoddy ealicoes and soft goods 
“made in Germany,” contrast- 
ing much to their disadvantage 
with rich brocaded silks and 
satins of Chinese manufacture. 
Adjoining was a ship’s compra- 
dore, a sort of local Whiteley’s, 
who was prepared to sell you 
anything in the way of tinned 
food, provided that you on 
your part were willing to face 
the dangers of ptomaine poison- 
ing, and who could produce all 
sorts of liquor, though their 
brand was doubtful. Followed 
& greengrocer, or a dealer in 
indifferent cutlery and danger- 
ous kerosene lamps, or china 
that set one’s teeth on edge. 
Coffin-makers might be seen in 
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closest proximity to chop-houses 
—perhaps a convenient arrange- 
ment; whilst in one glorious 
medley _ were photographers, 
money - changers, cheap jewel- 
lers or watchmakers, who fre- 
quently combined their trade 
with the profession of dentist, 
notified by a huge gilded tooth 
or an enormous pair of forceps, 
and a host of other tradesmen. 
The long cabalistic signs hang- 
ing beside the doorways, gay 
with gilding and red paint, often 
quaintly carved in bold relief ; 
the picturesque paper lanterns 
of all sizes, from monsters 
equalling a fifty-gallon cask 
down to a thing not much 
bigger than a small-sized foot- 
ball; the beautiful pot-plants 
in flower, more often small 
flowering shrubs than the 
plants that in Europe are 
grown in this manner; the 
sea-green tiled roof of a temple 
surmounted with dragons and 
weird nameless animals,—all 
drew one’s attention from the 
tawdriness of the majority 
of the articles displayed, and 
almost made one forget the 
pervading smells and _ the 
filth beneath one’s feet. The 
roadway, never very wide, was 
further encroached upon by 
the small open booths set up 
at the sweet will of their 
owners, and was crowded with 
chattering mobs of blue -elad 
coolies of both sexes, and 
sprawling with semi - naked 
babies and dogs. 

Through this entangled maze 
the junk’s crew shouldered 
their way to make selection 
amongst the delicacies(!) dis- 
played in the various chop- 
houses, and were soon seated 
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appeasing the pangs of hunger. 
They were not a prepossess- 
ing-looking lot to the Euro- 
pean eye, but they seemed 
inoffensive enough, Their leader 
was a heavily - built, broad- 
shouldered man of thirty-five 
or forty, who, like his crew, 
was still wearing the Manchu 
pigtail. Across his right cheek, 
extending from the corner of 
the eye to the lobe of the ear, 
was the scar of what must have 
been a deep wound. It gave 
him a peculiar and somewhat 
sinister appearance, The in- 
jury had evidently weakened 
the muscles of the eyelid, so 
that the right eye was always 
half closed, whilst the socket 
was merged in the wound, and 
appeared to extend in a slant- 
ing direction as far as the ear. 
When roused by any emotion 
the scar stood out, a livid 
streak of white, seeming to 
out the face into two halves. 
Taking one man with him, 
he sought the house of Ho Kee, 
ene of the leading merchants 
in the place, and introduced 
himself as Li Chang, the agent 
of Sun-yat-sen, a rich man- 
darin well known to Ho Kee, 
and explained that he had 
been sent to receive a large 
consignment of silk. At the 
same time he produced a letter 
from Sun-yat-sen saying that, 
owing to illness, he was unable 
to eome to Liu-shou-ying, but 
was sending in his stead Li 
Chang, a confidential servant, 
who had authority to take 
over and settle for the silk. 
After a conversation which 
took place over innumerable 
cups of tea, Ho Kee suggested 
to Li Chang that he should 
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join him at supper, and put 
up at his house for the night, 
so that they could discuss 
their business at their ease. 
Li Chang made some little 
demur before aceepting the in- 
vitation, but eventually agreed, 
sending his servant back to 
the junk after a short con- 
versation aside. 

He explained to his host 
that he had been giving some 
instructions about the safety 
of his boat, as he had heard 
talk of pirates having lately 
been active in the big bay, 
which stretches from Chin-chao 
northward to beyond the Great 
Wall, fifteen or sixteen miles 
away. In especial “ Pai Lang,” 
or Grey Wolf, a piratical star of 
some magnitude, whose baleful 
glow had for some months been 
shed over the seas that lave the 
northern shores of China, was 
reported to be operating in the 
vicinity. He added that the 
pirate was considered to re- 
semble him very closely, and 
had a scar on his cheek almost 
exactly similar, and that he 
had had some trouble with the 
police on that account. Ho 
Kee remarked that it was well 
to be cautious, but that he did 
not consider there was any real 
danger, as a small Chinese gun- 
boat had for weeks been patrol- 
ling the bay, and was at present 
lying in the harbour at Kai- 
ping, a small port situated at 
the foot of a low bluff about six 
miles from Chin-chao. Ho Kee 
added that the gunboat had 
orders to remain with steam 
up, and ready to sail at an 
hour’s notice, and that, since 
her arrival on the station, no- 
thing further had been heard 





of the pirates, who were be- 
lieved to have moved south 
along the coast, and to be 
sheltering in one of the numer- 
ous bays or creeks that open 
on the sea. Grey Wolf, too, 
had recently had a reverse, it 
was said, and his band was 
much reduced in numbers in 
consequence, In fact he had 
heard that the pirate had not 
more than ten men with him, 
and was in hiding, but the 
police were hard on his tracks, 

So saying, he led his guest 
into the courtyard behind his 
shop, and into his private 
apartments. These might also 
be described as a small village, 
as they consisted of some half 
a@ dozen or more separate 
houses built along the sides of 
a quadrilateral, and opening 
into the eourtyard or yards, 
for it was divided into two by 
a line of buildings. The vari- 
ous buildings presented merely 
a blank wall to the outside 
world, to which there were 
only two outlets, one through 
the shop and the other in rear, 
opening on to a so-called road 
scored with deep ruts, which 
led through some fields in the 
direction of the sea. This rear 
door was made of stout plank- 
ing, and was large enough to 
allow the passage of laden 
carts. Like many Chinamen, 
Ho Kee had a taste for the 
beautiful, and a prominent ob- 
ject in the front courtyard was 
a big earthenware “kong” or 
vase, some three feet high and 
about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, richly glazed and orna- 
mented. It stood on a carved 
pedestal, and was half hidden 
by the leaves and flowers of 
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a big pink lotus, which was 
growing in it. On either side 
a fine oleander, one mass of 
pink blossoms, stood in a green 
tub, the three forming a bank 
of flowers, which served a 
double purpose, as they grati- 
fied Ho Kee’s artistic sense, 
and at the same time ensured 
privacy, as they were practi- 
cally an impenetrable screen 
against curious glances. One 
of the above-mentioned houses 
was occupied solely by tutelary 
gods. These were enshrined 
above a big joss-table or altar, 
on which stood various pewter 
and bronze vessels, such as 
candlesticks, primitive oil-lamps, 
vases containing long sticks of 
incense, and curiously-shaped 
bowls in which the burning 
incense sticks were placed be- 
fore the joss. The remaining 
houses were fully occupied by 
Ho Kee and his relations unto 
the third and fourth genera- 
tion, for Ho Kee, his mother, 
his sons, and their families all 
found accommodation within 
the hospitable walls of the en- 
closure. 

Ho Kee led his guest into a 
room at the side of the inner 
courtyard, and they were soon 
seated before steaming bowls 
of rice and fish, which rapidly 
disappeared before the dexter- 
ous manipulation of their chop- 
sticks. After the meal Ho Kee, 
strictly in the interests of busi- 
ness, primed Li Chang with a 
generous draught of fiery 
shamsku, and with some cir- 
cumlocution the pair com- 
menced the usual bargaining 
over the price of the silk, each 
taking a keen intellectual de- 
light in his efforts to over- 
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reach his friend. At length 
& price was agreed upon, and 
the goods and the money 
changed hands. The silk was 
carried out of the shop into 
Li Chang’s room, and Ho Kee 
at the same time carefully 
placed away the money in a 
capacious safe, which he equally 
carefully double-locked, after- 
wards secreting the keys about 
his person. After a little more 
conversation the pair went to 
bed, and soon the silence of 
night was brooding over the 
sleeping village. 

It must have been about an 
hour later that Li Chang erept 
softly out of the guest-chamber, 
and made his way with infinite 
caution to the big wooden door 
in rear of the block of build- 
ings. It was fastened by a 
broad iron bar working on a 
pivot in the centre, and fixing 
into a slot at either end. It 
was further secured by heavy 
bolts at top and bottom, but 
had no lock, as it could only 
be opened from the inside. As 
noiselessly as possible Li Chang 
withdrew the bolts, stopping 
work at the slightest creak and 
listening intently. Satisfying 
himself that all was silent in 
the house, he continued, and 
slowly opened the door to 
admit the passage of three 
men armed with both rusty- 
looking but still serviceable 
rifles and long murderous 
knives. Stealthily they placed 
themselves, two commanding 
the outer courtyard and all 
the doors opening into it, 
whilst Li Chang himself with 
the other man flung open the 
door of Ho Kee’s sleeping 
apartment, and before the un- 
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fortunate merchant had opened 
his eyes, his hands and feet had 
been tied together and his head 
muffled in a sort of shawl. 
His wife was treated similarly, 
and the wretched shopkeeper’s 
keys having been seeured, the 
two ruffians proceeded to rifle 
the room of anything that was 
both portable and valuable. 
They then went into the shop 
and looted the safe, also taking 
possession of several bales of 
valuable silk. Placing one 
man on guard, the remaining 
three left the house, and, 
joined by other members of 
the band who were lurking 
close by, they went off to the 
local yamen, which was guarded 
by an armed sentry. He was 
summarily shot, and the band 
rushed into the yamen, easily 
overpowering the sleeping 
guard of policemen. 

Free now from all fear of 
interference, for in the East 
it is seldom that the inhabit- 
ants of a town or village 
attacked by armed thieves will 
do aught but cower inside 
their houses, hoping to escape 
attention, the quiet and caution 
that had hitherto characterised 
the actions of the band fell 
from them. With rough jokes 
and sinister laughter they 
visited the house of Yin Hsing, 
another rich merchant. Ham- 
mering on the doors they 
demanded admittance, and on 
its being refused they broke 
their way in, after first taking 
the precaution to send a party 
to the rear of the house, lest 
the inmates should attempt to 
escape by that road. Yin 
Hsing was seized and his shop 
and house gutted, whilst both 





he and his family came in for 
many blews and much rough 
usage to mark the displeasure 
of the bandits at the delay 
caused them. The booty 
secured was large both in 
bulk and value, so the thieves 
rapidly harnessed a couple of 
mules apiece to two carts, on 
to which they piled their prize. 
Taking Yin Hsing with them, 
they returned to Ho Kee’s 
house, and, after adding the 
pick of his property to the 
contents of the carts, left the 
village. As both Ho Kee and 
Yin Hsing evinced decided dis- 
inclination to accompany the 
band, their bonds were tight- 
ened, and they were uncere- 
moniously dumped down on 
top of the loads. The mules 
were urged to a quick pace, 
and the party swiftly made 
their way to the shore. Here 
transferring everything, includ- 
ing their prisoners, to the junk, 
the pirates hoisted their sails 
and stood out to sea under the 
influence of a strong steady 
breeze. 

As the junk heeled over to 
the wind, heading north-east, 
she was brilliantly lit up by 
the silver rays of the setting 
moon, which had, earlier in the 
evening, materially assisted 
the robbers in their work in 
the looted village. Now by 
veiling her light under the 
waves of the western horizon, 
at the psychologieal moment, 
she would further assist them 
by enabling them to sail close 
past the port of Kaiping secure 
from prying eyes on the gun- 
boat, should it chance that a 
watch was being kept aboard 
her, Soon the lighthouse on 
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Kaiping bluff was passed en 
their port beam, and Li Chang 
set their course for Tang-kang- 
tzu, a small village a mile or 
two north of the Great Wall. 
A little beyond this a tiny 
creek empties its waters into 
the sea, and here just about 
dawn the junk dropped her 
anchor close by three or four 
other junks, almost exact rep- 
licas of herself. A messenger 
was despatched to a grove of 
trees a little distance away, 
and shortly returned piloting 
a gang of coolies with wheel- 
barrows, and ten or a dozen 
mules and donkeys. The junk 
was meanwhile rapidly un- 
loaded, and He Kee and Yin 
Hsing, who now displayed a 
fatalistic resignation, were 
made to mount a couple of 
sorry-looking steeds. Four or 
five of the gang surrounded 
them to prevent any attempt 
at escape, though the futility 
of such was apparent, and the 
party headed towards the 
range of hills that lies some 
eight miles from the shore. 
Avoiding even the poor 
Chinese -roads, they threaded 
their way along narrow paths, 
walled in by towering kow- 
liang, giving a wide berth to 
any villages, and especially to 
the big walled one of Kaiyuang 
which lay directly between 
them and the hills, where there 
was a big police and octroi 
post. It is no libel on the 
Chinese police to say that they 
fully appreciate the value of 
the prineiple of “squeeze,” and 
octroi rules offer unlimited op- 
portunities for its application. 
Even a party of genuine 
merchants would have been 


stopped till they had paid duty 
and also satisfied the avarice 
ef the “Hsun Cha Kuan” 
(Inspector of Police), whilst in 
this instance Li Chang and his 
gang, encumbered by their 
prisoners, would certainly have 
been arrested, as this would 
have paid the police better 
than even the most liberal 
“squeeze.” Not that this 
would have materially bene- 
fited Ho Kee and his fellow- 
captive, at least pecuniarily, as 
the sum the Hsun Cha Kuan 
would have demanded for his 
assistance would have prob- 
ably equalled any ransom that 
Li Chang intended to extort. 
Still they would have obtained 
their freedom earlier, and have 
escaped much rough travelling 
and possible ill-usage. By a 
long detour the gang passed 
Kaiyuang without attracting 
attention, and an hour or so 
later entered a gloomy defile 
which pierced the range of 
hills. 

It was about seven o’clock on 
the morning after the robbery 
that news of the occurrence 
reached Kaiping, and Captain 
Tso Tsung Tang, who com- 
manded the gunboat lying 
there, immediately put out to 
sea on the chance of picking 
up news of the pirates some- 
where along the coast. Steam- 
ing first to the spot where the 
junk had anchored on the pre- 
vious evening, he learned from 
a fishing boat that she had 
been seen by a fisherman sail- 
ing north-east. The man ocou- 
pied an outlying hut in the 
fishing encampment, and had 
been wakened by the baying 
of fa dog. Going outside to 
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quiet the brute, he had seen 
the junk sails going up in the 
distance, and rather wondering 
at her midnight start, had idly 
watched her push off. He also 
gave a clue, which later turned 
out to be valuable, by inform- 
ing Captain Tso that she had 
@ conspicuous triangular white 
patch in her fore mainsail, and 
that whilst she had lain at 
anchor some of her crew had 
been engaged in mending her 
side, replacing an old plank on 
her port bow by a fresh one. 
The wood of this plank being 
new, was of a different colour 
to her weather-beaten sides, 
and should be visible from 
some distance. A question or 
two elicited the information 
that he thought the plank had 
been let in about two hand’s- 
breadths above the water-line, 
and that it extended from the 


prow of the junk for about six 


feet along the side. It was 
not a great deal in the way of 
clues, but there was nothing 
more to be discovered at 
Chin-chao. 

At Liu-shou-ying Tso ob- 
tained a vague description of 
Li Chang and one or two of 
his gang, and toek on with 
him Ho Kee’s youngest son, 
Yu Kee, a boy of about nine- 
teen, who said he would be 
able to identify three or four 
of the robbers. He was an 
intelligent lad, and the only 
one who thought of mention- 
ing the conspicuous scar, which 
betrayed the identity of the 
quarry to the Captain, and 
thus enabled him to recognise 
in the person of Li Chang the 
notorious “Grey Wolf.” It 
was about midday when he 
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was aboard the gunboat again, 
and steaming across the bay to 
search the north-eastern shores, 
realising that he had no ordin- 
ary thief to deal with. 

A small fleet of junks was 
lying off the bar that closes 
the mouth of a stream half a 
mile south of the Great Wall, 
which wound like a serpent 
across the plain and up and 
over the hills; but a rapid 
search revealed nothing in- 
criminating, and the boat 
steamed slowly along the 
eoast, a sharp look-out being 
kept. Off Tang-kang-tzu she 
overhauled three or four junks 
peacefully engaged in fishing, 
but gleaned no information, 
with the exception of the fact 
that on the previous night 
they had been anchored off the 
mouth of the creek some three 
li north of Tang-kang-tzu, and 
that seme time during the 
hours of darkness a strange 
junk had come in and anchored 
near by. They could not say 
at what hour she had arrived, 
as it was whilst they were 
asleep, and they saw her for 
the first time in the morning, 
but they pointed her out where 
she lay as they spoke. They 
added that she had disem- 
barked a lot of cargo, and that 
as they were putting out to 
sea for the morning fishing, a 
long pack-train had left her, 
and started in the direction of 
Kaiyuang. Hopes rose high 
that the pirate was found, but 
in spite of a careful examin- 
ation with powerful glasses as 
he steamed towards her, Tso 
could see ne trace of the new 
plank which was one of his 
slender clues, though she was 
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lying, her ‘sails lowered, and 
her port side towards him, 
gently rising and falling to 
the heave of the tide, The 
Captain drew up alongside, 
and went on board to examine 
her more closely. He found 
three of her crew in the stuffy 
cabin, who told him they had 
left Chefoo a couple ef days 
before with a cargo of silks, 
These, they believed, were con- 
signed to some place inland, 
as the captain, a man called 
Fan Ch’ih, with the remainder 
of the crew, had left a few 
hours previously, taking with 
them the cargo loaded on 
pack ponies. They said they 
did not know the name of the 
place for which their comrades 
were bound, but did not expect 
their return for three or four 
days at the earliest. 

The story was plausible, but 
the Captain, knowing his 
countrymen, was suspicious, 
and insisted on searching the 
junk, also ordering the sails to 
be hoisted. Nothing, however, 
was found in the boat, and the 
sails had no sueh patch as had 
been deseribed. He noticed 
that a big square piece of 
canvas had, obviously lately, 
been let into the fore mainsail. 
This was explained by the 
statement that it had been 
badly torn in a storm when 
they were running up to 
Chefoo, and repaired as they 
lay at that port. The de- 
meanour of the men was in- 
nocent and bland to a degree, 
and everything appeared satis- 
factory, yet none the less, 
somehow, Tso doubted. Yu 
Kee had been present during 
the examination, but was 
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unable to identify any of the 
three as having been concerned 
in the robbery. Accordingly 
Tso left the junk and steamed 
away, though suspicion was 
still rampant in his mind. 
Despite their innocent bland- 
ness and fluent explanations, 
he felt that his visit had been 
expected and prepared for. 
He determined to put back te 
Tang-kang-tzu, and after an- 
chering under shelter of the 
headland, to communicate with 
the Tao-tai of the district at 
Haicheng. In the meantime 
he proposed to make another, 
but surprise, search of the sus- 
pected craft later in the after- 
noon, in the hope of catching 
the men off their guard. 

He put off about four e’clock 
in a small boat, commandeered 
for the purpose, with half a 
dozen of his crew dressed as 
ordinary Chinese fishermen. 
As it happened he found the 
junk deserted, and after a 
minute inspection of the port 
side discovered that without 
doubt the ship had been lately 
repaired just where the fisher- 
man had told him. A closer 
examination of the place showed 
that a thin plank of eld wood, 
the exact colour of the hull, se 
thin one might almost call it 
a shaving, had been carefully 
fastened over the top of the 
new plank, completély hiding 
it. Encouraged by the dis- 
covery, he again boarded the 
junk, and, accident aiding 
him, he feund—thanks to the 
instinct which prevents a 
Chinaman from ever wasting 
anything—in a hollow behind 
a loose plank a piece of canvas 
with a big triangular white 
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patch in the centre of it. Com- 
paring it with the mainsail, he 
saw it corresponded exactly in 
size and shape with the square 
that, according to the tale, had 
been sewn on to replace the 
damage done in the gale off 
Chefoo, Had he had any doubt 
remaining as to the identity of 
the boat, it would have been 
entirely dispelled by the dis- 
covery of a carved agate snuff- 
bottle, hidden away in a sort 
of locker, which Yu Kee recog- 
nised as his father’s property. 
Tso determined to remain in 
ambush with three of his men, 
in the hope of eapturing the 
three members of the gang on 
their return. He ordered his 
own boat to cruise at some 
little distance in the offing, as 
though engaged in fishing, but 
near enough to be handy in 
case of necessity. Fortune 
favoured him, as she was able 
to push off from the pirate un- 
observed. Tse was most anxious 
about this, as he was eager to 
seeure the men he had inter- 
viewed earlier, both as members 
of the gang, and because he 
believed that by certain per- 
suasive measures he would be 
able to loosen their tengues, 
and obtain information as to 
the whereabouts of the rest of 
the band. Perhaps there was 
also some slight natural resent- 
ment influencing him at their 
attempt to hoodwink him, and 
a desire to teach them a lesson. 
However that may be, all the 
time he had been searching the 
ship he had been on tenter- 
hooks lest they should return, 
and, seeing the boat alongside, 
take warning and make them- 
selves scarce. On the other 


hand, they might have been 
joined by some of their com- 
panions, and Tso, knowing how 
thoroughly Grey Wolf had 
trained his band in the “dead 
men tell no tales” principle, 
feared being surprised with in- 
sufficient force at his back, 
However, nothing so untoward 
occurred, and an hour later, 
just as it was getting dusk, 
his patience was rewarded by 
the bew of a sampan striking 
the side of the junk, and two 
men clambered on board. Tso 
still lay low, but directly the 
painter of the sampan had been 
made fast astern, he gave a 
low whistle and the two were 
promptly seized, their hands 
being made fast behind their 
backs. The first information 
demanded of them was the 
whereabouts of their con- 
federate. The reply came 
promptly that he was lying 
drunk in a village three miles 
away, and had been left there 
as there was no means of 
moving him. Tso nodded his 
head, and the speaker was 
thrown on his face, and several 
blows were lustily applied with 
a stout bamboo in the place 
where they would do most 
good. The victim was then 
unceremoniously pitched to one 
side in the seuppers, and his 
companion, who had _ been 
stolidly regarding the scene, 
interrogated. He began the 
same story, but was interrupted 
by a similar punishment before 
he got half-way through. Tso 
then addressed the two men, 
and explained that he intended 
to have the truth, and that he 
proposed, in order to assist 
their memories, to fasten 4 
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tackle to the rope that bound 
their wrists behind their backs, 
and by means of it to raise 
them clear of the deck, and, 
since it was a eold night, a 
brazier full of charcoal would 
be kept glowing some four 
inches from the soles of their 
bare feet. When they had told 
him the exact truth as to their 
companion’s whereabouts, and 
the destination of the remain- 
der of the gang, they would be 
lowered to the deck again. 

He gave a sign, and they 
were hoisted up, one on either 
side of the ship. Impassively 
smoking cigarette after cigar- 
ette, Tso sat between them 
watching for any indication of 
weakening. At the end of half 
an hour he significantly re- 
marked that their memories 
required a lot of assistanee, and 
that he would have to resort to 
further aide-memoires, at the 
same time giving orders for 
their preparation. I can only 
add that the Inquisitors of 
Spain were children in the art 
of torture beside the Chinese. 
The preparations were suffi- 
cient. One of the two men 
breke down completely, and 
shouted out that the gang were 
making their way to a hidden 
gorge thirty miles or more 
distant, and that their com- 
panion had gone to report to 
their leader, whom he admitted 
was Grey Wolf, the visit of the 
gunboat, and how they had 
succeeded in hoodwinking her 
commander. Tso asked the 
other victim if this was cor- 
rect, and on the news being 
confirmed, the poor wretches 
were cast loose from the tackle, 
and still shackled conveyed to 
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the gunboat for the night. A 
messenger was sent to Haicheng 
with a report of the information 
extracted, so that the Tao-tai 
could take any measures he 
considered necessary. 

The authorities in China 
being staunch uphelders of the 
“Festina lente” principle, the 
Tae-tai would not receive the 
messenger that night, but dur- 
ing the next day an escort of 
armed police arrived to take 
over the two prisoners and 
lodge them in the yamen at 
Haicheng. Ho Kee’s son, Yu 
Kee, was also to come into the 
city to give evidence about the 
robbery, and because he might 
be useful for purposes of iden- 
tification in the event of its 
being possible to follow up the 
band. Captain Tso at the 
same time received orders to 
return to Kaiping, taking with 
him the junk. 

Handeuffed and with leg- 
irons attached to their ankles, 
the pirates arrived at the 
yamen after a toilsome mareh 
of fifteen miles, during which, 
on any signs of flagging, their 
energies had been revived by a 
prod from a bayonet, or the 
lash of a whip curling about 
their shoulders, Without 
further ceremony they were at 
once sentenced to the “cangue,” 
or the wearing of a heavy 
board round the neck which 
prevents a prisoner’s hands 
from reaching his face. By 
way of refinement the two were 
fastened into one board, and 
thus they were left for the 
night, after having been sup- 
plied with a modicum of the 
coarsest food that would keep 
their souls and bodies together. 
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Next morning they were brought 
before the Tao-tai, who asked 
if they were willing to act as 
guides to the pirates’ lair, and 
promised them their lives if 
they agreed to do so. Realising 
that it would mean at least a 
respite from the cangue and 
their shackles, they consented, 
though knowing the ways of 
the Chinese magistrate, they 
had little expectation of a pro- 
longed existence, Still there 
was a hundred to ene chance 
that something might turn up 
in their favour, and at the 
worst they would probably get 
off with being shot or beheaded ; 
whereas they knew that, if 
they refused, death by the 
“Ling Ch’ih” or “One Thou- 
sand Cuts” would be their por- 
tion, or quite possibly the 
sentence would run “ Death— 
but condemned are not to 
die within seventy-two hours 
of commencement of execu- 
tion.” 

On their acceptance of the 
Tao-tai’s terms, though these 
could scarcely be called liberal, 
the two men were released from 
the cangue and given a plentiful 
meal, but were kept under lock 
and key till the police were 
ready to start, which was not 
for another couple of hours. 
The force consisted of a hun- 
dred men under the command 
of Hsun Cha Kuan Mang I, a 
boy of about twenty, nephew 
of the Tao-tai, who owed his 
position more to his family 
than to any proved ability or 
energy. As a matter ef fact 
he had plenty of brains and 
eommon-sense, but he had no 
wish to remain in the police, 
and was merely neglecting the 


job, until something better 
came into his uncle’s hands. 
The police left their barracks 
at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, with scarcely a pre- 
tence at formation, Mang I 
being somewhere about the 
middle of the mob in a two- 
wheeled springless cart drawn 
by a big black mule. The cart 
was covered by a bamboo frame- 
work over which was stretched 
a sort of oiled paper, while a 
canopy of dark-blue cloth pro- 
jected as far as the mule’s head, 
supported by a couple of poles. 
Most Europeans would have 
preferred a term of penal ser- 
vitude to a prolonged ride in 
such a conveyance over 4 
Chinese road, but the Asiatic 
seems built on a different 
plan. India, Burma, Ceylon, 
or China, he will sit, even 
sleep, contentedly, and seem- 
ingly quite at his ease, whilst 
his springless conveyance, one 
wheel in a nine-inch rut or 
surmounting an outcropping 
boulder, plays cup -and- ball 
with him. The road, in this 
instance, was at first a narrow 
city street, paved with long 
blocks of stone some ten inches 
wide, placed at uncertain in- 
tervals, the gaps being yawn- 
ing chasms three- parts full 
of oily-looking black mud. 
Similar in most respects to 
the main street of Liu-shou- 
ying, it was perhaps a trifle 
more congested, Haicheng 
being a walled and more 
important city. The police 
forced their way through the 
mob by means of a liberal 
expenditure of blows and 
abuse, eventually arriving at 
a series of gateways in the city 
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walls ingeniously arranged. 
The walls themselves were 
about sixty feet high and 
fully twenty thick. As the 
traveller passed through the 
archway, over which was a 
loopholed guard tower, it was 
necessary to turn sharp at 
right angles, and _ proceed 
along a narrow cul-de-sac for 
about fifty yards, when the 
road turned again at right 
angles under a second arch- 
way. Both could be closed 
at will by massive wooden 
doors, five or six inehes thick, 
and iron-studded, which were 
fastened with bolts nearly as 
thick as a man’s wrist. Out- 
side the gates the road lay 
through a suburb between 
blank walls pierced with door- 
ways, across which were built 
parallel walls some nine feet 
long, thus preventing the 
entrance of demons or evil 
spirits, which, as all the world 
know, cannot find their way 
round a corner. 

This suburb was again en- 
closed by a battlemented wall, 
hard by the gateway of which 
was a temple sacred to Kuan 
Ti—the god of War—who was 
thus made responsible for the 
safety of the city, As he 
reached the gateway of the 
temple, Mang I halted his 
police and went in to invoke 
the divine assistance, as the 
god was powerful, and likely 
to bring the enterprise to 
naught unless treated with due 
respect, Had he not personally 
only a few days before soundly 
thrashed a man who fell asleep 
in the temple with his back 
towards the shrine? 

Once clear of the gateway 
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of the suburb, the force pushed 
along an unmetalled road, 
bordered on either hand by 
tall fields of kowliang and 
Indian corn, and reached a 
spot not far from the foot 
of the hills soon after dusk, 
where Mang I decided to 
bivouac for the night. He 
himself found shelter in the 
house of a well-to-do farmer 
in a walled village of vener- 
able age, for its walls were 
said to date from 50B.c. He 
left his men to shift for them- 
selves as best they eould, but 
it is scarcely necessary to add 
they were well qualified to do 
this; and though the villagers 
may have had a poor night, 
the police were quite comfort- 
able. The morning broke fine 
and sunny, showing the village 
embowered in splendid walnut 
trees, and surrounded on all 
sides by a sea of crops, At 
a little distance on a small 
hill a group of wide-spreading 
firs, sombre but picturesque, 
were waving their arms, under 
the influence of a light breeze, 
above the tall cone - shaped 
mounds of the village grave- 
yard. With a brilliant blue sky 
overhead, and a background 
of purple hills, it was a scene 
to delight the eye of an artist ; 
and Mang I, who was no mean 
performer with his pencil, 
sighed regretfully as’ he gave 
orders for a start, at the 
thought that he must spend 
his time in the chase of a 
band of criminals, instead of 
gratifying his artistic tastes. 
Soon the road passed out of 
the cultivated area, and began 
to wind up the steep and stony 
side of the “Chiao Shan” or 
28 
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“Dragon’s Horn” hill. At 
the foot of this Mang I had to 
abandon his conveyance, adopt- 
ing as a substitute a sedan 
chair, the bearers of which 
were the unfortunate guides, a 
constable holding the pigtail of 
each. The track was rough 
and stony, and led almost 
straight up the hill, being 
stepped in places where the 
gradient began te verge on the 
perpendicular, and the party 
had climbed fully twelve hun- 
dred feet before they reached 
the crest of the spur. Here a 
temporary halt was called be- 
fore pushing on up another five 
hundred feet to Chiao-Shan- 
Sze temple, really sacred to the 
goddess of Merey, but where 
Kuan Ti had a set of apart- 
ments. The temple was with 
its surroundings a most ex- 
quisite gem. Nestling in a 
wooded hollow just below the 
summit of the hill, its court- 
yards shaded by dusky-foliaged 
cedars contrasting with the 
gilding and crimson lacquer of 
the various shrines, it looked 
on the one hand far across the 
country to the waters of the 
sea, and on the other down a 
grassy valley with somewhat 
precipitous sides, at the bottom 
of which fiowed a deep silver 
stream. From a distance the 
picture was perfect. Unfor- 
tunately, just as in the streets 
of Liu-shou-ying or Haicheng, ‘ 
the most artistic Chinese 
fabrics would be seen jumbled 
together with the cheap and 
nasty from Germany or Man- 
chester—so here, on a near 
approach, the walls were 
cracked and dirty, the finery 
of the gods tinselly and tawdry, 


and the gods themselves ob- 
viously mud and in ill repair. 
However, since the weather 
was hot, Mang I thought it 
was not unlikely that Kuan 
Ti might have temporarily left 
Haicheng and be occupying 
his rooms in the temple. The 
War-god’s rooms were redeemed 
by some beautifully - drawn 
frescoes in black and white. 
The walls were divided into 
panels about eighteen inches 
square, and each panel was 
filled in with a hunting scene or 
some exploit of the god. One 
wall was devoted to the tor- 
tures of the damned, and de- 
picted unfortunate souls being 
soused in cauldrons of boiling 
oil ; thrust into lakes of burn- 
ing pitch by demons armed 
with pitchforks, each prong of 
which was fashioned of a living 
snake ; or impaled on growing 
and flaming bamboos. 
Having again implored Kuan 
Ti’s mighty aid in the capture 
of the pirates, Mang I left 
a couple of sticks of incense 
burning before the image of the 
god, and after crossing an off- 
shoot of the Great Wall began 
a descent which zigzagged 
down a thousand feet, only to 
commence rising again on the 
farther side of the valley. 
This switchback progression 
continued throughout a couple 
of days. On the first night 
some of the party were fortun- 
ate enough to obtain shelter in 
the tiny hill village of Mai-po, 
but on the following night they 
were thrown on their own 
resources, and had to bivouac 
in the open. At length, after a 
toilsome ascent of a couple of 
thousand feet, they arrived at 
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the crest of a razor - backed 
ridge, a little below the nearer 
end of which was a big stone 
pillar supported on the back of 
some mythical monster, which 
bore a very faint resemblance to 
a gigantic tortoise. Atits base 
a perennial spring welled up 
in a natural rock basin, whence 
it overflowed and made its 
way into the valley below. 
The inscription on the pillar 
showed it had been erected in 
honour of the San Kuan Ta Ti 
(lit., The three Officials Great 
God) who superintend earth, 
sky, and water. Here his 
guides informed Mang [ that 
the troop would have to aban- 
don the poor pretence of a road 
which had served them hitherto, 
and make their way along the 
crest of the ridge to its junc- 
tion with Mount Feng Huang, 
& conspicuous cone-shaped hill 
which towered up four or five 
miles distant. 

The scene was one of wild 
desolation now. They had 
penetrated into the heart of 
the hills, and, since they had 
left Mai-po forty-eight hours 
previously, they had not even 
seen a house, much less a vil- 
lage. All around them stretched 
steep rocky spurs cleft by deep 
stony valleys, the nakedness of 
the hills being accentuated 
rather than hidden by long, 
rank, yellow grasses. Here 
and there patches of scrub 
clung to the hillsides, and 
very occasionally a stunted 
pine would be seen bravely 
battling out a precarious 
existence in some sheltered 
nook, Where such did exist, 
their bent and battered appear- 
ance spoke eloquently of - the 
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fury of the winter gales which, 
through many months in the 
year, endeavoured to tear them 
from their insecure footing. 
The police stumbled painfully 
along the boulder-strewn ridge, 
which was seamed with gullies 
and holes, traps for the un- 
wary, hidden as they were by 
the grass. Few of the party 
escaped bad falls, and Mang I 
was at length forced to aban- 
don his chair, after having 
been thrown several yards 
down the side of the hill, 
owing to the sudden disappear- 
ance of one of his bearers inte 
a cleft some four feet deep. 
His indignation, as he made 
his way up to the top of the 
ridge again, was extreme, and 
the obviousness of the accident 
did not save the unfortunate 
bearer from a severe thrashing. 
As the evening drew on they 
reached the slope of Feng 
Huang hill, and bivouacked 
under shelter of one of its 
spurs. Mang I, after a some- 
what frugal meal, as provisions 
were running short, had his 
guides brought before him, and 
inquired how much farther 
they had to go. Learning 
that another three miles would 
take them to a spot whence 
they could everlook the valley 
which formed the pirate’s 
refuge, he ordered .the two 
men to be securely bound and 
carefully guarded, lest, being so 
close, they should make a dash 
for liberty during the night and 
convey warning to Grey Wolf. 

As the sun crept over the 
shoulder of Feng Huang hill 
the police set off on the last 
stage of their outward journey. 
They now even adopted a 
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semblance of military forma- 
tion, for Mang I despatched 
an advanced guard of a dozen 
men under the leadership of 
one of the guides, himself 
following in support. He put 
his subaltern, an old police 
officer of the name of Tao 
Kuang, in command of the 
detachment, after giving him 
orders to move about half a 
mile ahead, and to seoure 
some post of vantage whence 
it would be possible to shoot 
down upon the pirates. After 
proceeding about a couple of 
miles, he received news that 
the advanced guard had 
reached the edge of a pre- 
cipitous landslip, and that 
there was no possibility of 
getting farther. Mang I 
cursed his guides, and pro- 
mised them a lingering death 
for their deception, but was 
at length persuaded, by the 
man he had retained with 
him, to go forward and inspect 
the place for himself. He 
found that a portion of the 
hill, about one hundred yards 
broad, was completely gone, 
and at first sight the obstacle 
appeared insuperable. His 
guide, however, pointed out 
to him small crevices cut in 
the face of the gulf, ingeni- 
ously hidden by small mat 
screens elaborately prepared 
to exaetly resemble the face 
of the cliff, and assured him 
that, on rounding the shoulder 
which blocked their view, he 
would find a pathway, a foot 
to eighteen inches wide, cut 
along the slip which extended 
for nearly half a mile. Mang I, 
despite his faults, was not 
deficient in courage, so, after 


fastening the man to himself 
by a rope passing round their 
waists to prevent his giving 
him the slip, he made him 
lead the way and started on 
the perilous passage. It was 
slow, but proved fairly easy, 
as the crevices were deep 
enough to ensure secure foot- 
hold, whilst cunning holdfasts 
had been carefully arranged 
for the hands. At the end 
of half an hour he stood, as 
the .guide had told him, on a 
practicable pathway in com- 
parative security. He had 
now to lead the way, as the 
path was too narrow to admit 
of any one passing him, but 
after successfully traversing 
the chasm, and collecting his 
men at the farther side, he 
moved on in the same forma- 
tion as before. 

Fortune favoured his plans, 
and early in the afternoon he 
was looking down into a deep 
valley, or rather basin, scarcely 
a quarter of a mile broad, with 
steep sides, and a winding exit 
down which flowed a fair-sized 
stream, whilst the coign of 
vantage, secured by his sub- 
ordinate, commanded a steep 
footpath leading up the slopes 
of Feng Huang. He found to 
his satisfaction that no watch 
was kept by Grey Wolf at 
the top end of the valley, that 
robber chief evidently con- 
sidering the impracticability of 
the path an absolutely efficient 
safeguard. The lust of the 
chase had now entered into 
the policeman’s heart, and 
after a rapid survey of the 
valley he saw that if he could 
manage to block the lower 
exit, his quarry weuld be in 
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the toils. It was also obvious 
to him that he must by no 
means show himself until this 
lower exit was secured, as, if 
the band once scattered over 
the countryside, it would be 
almost impossible to round 
them up, so that all his toil 
and discomfort would go for 
nothing. 

Making his men keep well 
down under cover, he selected 
thirty to remain and guard 
the upper pathway, leaving 
Tao Kuang in command. He 
directed him to keep a strict 
watch on the path, and to 
capture, silently if possible, 
any one who came up it, but 
on no account to allow any 
one to escape back into the 
valley. He explained that 
with the balance of the police 
he himself was going to work 
down and close the lower exit. 
When in position he would, if 
possible, inform Tao Kuang by 
waving a scarlet flag, but that 
anyway he must be prepared 
to act as circumstances should 
dictate. If he received the 
signal, Tao Kuang, still re- 
maining concealed, was to 
place his men so that if 
necessary they could use their 
rifles to assist the advance up 
the valley, and also prevent 
any escape by the upper path. 
Mang I further explained 
that if the pirates appeared 
to be too strongly posted he 
would simply starve them out, 
as the upper and lower exits 
being secured there was no 
possibility of escape. Nothing 
without wings could get out if 
both ends of the valley were 
guarded, as the sides were 
precipitous and even overhung 
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to a certain extent.; He also 
added that as many of the 
pirates as possible were to be 
taken alive, that their punish- 
ment might be the more 
exemplary. 

Having made sure that Tao 
Kuang thoroughly understood 
his plans, Mang I now moved 
off to find a way down the hill. 
It was no easy task, as there 
was not even a vestige of a 
path, whilst his guides could 
no longer assist him. Fortu- 
nately he had brought with 
him some fathoms of strong 
rope, as before long he came 
to a spot where there was a 
sheer descent of fifteen or 
twenty feet, down which the 
party had to be lowered singly, 
the last two men being ordered 
to go back and rejoin Tao 
Kuang. This obstacle being 
safely negotiated, the descent 
became easier, and by dusk 
the police had reached a point 
about two miles below the 
mouth of the valley. 

Mang I had no idea of 
undertaking night operations, 
and would not approach nearer 
before nightfall, He had seen 
for himself from above that 
the tortuous entrance to the 
valley was hemmed in on 
either hand by high pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and he had 
further obtained, on reaching 
the spot where he had halted, 
much useful information from 
two of his own constables. 
These men had come to him 
and confessed that in days 
gone by they had _ been 
members of Grey Wolf's gang, 
but had left him after a serious 
quarrel. It appeared that on 
one occasion he, a martinet of 
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the first water, considered they 
had been guilty of some dere- 
liction of duty, and had cruelly 
flogged the pair. From their 
own point of view this was 
most unjust, and the injustice 
had so rankled that they had 
seized the first opportunity of 
deserting, and had joined the 
police in the hope that one day 
they would get a chance of 
vengeance. They had said 
nothing before, as they had 
not known of the upper way 
into the valley. The slip had 
taken place while they were 
there and had completely 
blocked the entrance, and the 
path across had not been cut 
when they had left the band. 
Of the lower entrance they 
told him that at each of the 
three main curves of the 
narrow passage there used to 
be rough but loopholed stone 
walls, about six feet high, built 
across from cliff to cliff, entirely 
shutting the gully. The walls 
were not in one continuous line, 
but each consisted of two, which 
overlapped for rather more than 
six feet, and were about a yard 
apart. This afforded means of 
ingress and egress, but the 
narrow passage could always 
be closed when desired by a 
barrier made of stout planking, 
which was invariably placed in 
position and fastened at night. 
The barrier also had a loophole 
in it which enabled a man te 
fire down the passage, or in 
other words, as we should term 
it, it enfiladed the rearmost of 
the two walls. They also in- 
formed him that a careful 
watch was invariably kept at 
this exit from the valley. The 
sentry was posted at a spot 





whence he could overlook the 
country for close on a mile, 
and was provided with glasses. 
Grey Wolf, too, had in his pay 
a few men in a village called 
Sutschia, about three miles dis- 
tant, whose duty it was to warn 
the sentry immediately of the 
approach of any one at all 
suspicious. The police had 
managed in this instance to 
get between the village and 
the sentry, but Mang I was 
warned that a couple of men 
from Sutschia usually visited 
the valley after dark to give 
Grey Wolf any information 
they had learned, and that the 
departure of a body of police 
from Haicheng would almost 
certainly come to his ears. It 
was true they had come by 
@ shorter route than any 
messenger to Sutschia could 
have followed, but the other 
way was easier, and the extra 
distance would therefore be 
neutralised to a very great 
extent. The best they ceuld 
hope for was that the in- 
formation should only have 
reached Sutschia that after- 
noon, for Grey Wolf was not 
the man to take any chances. 
Should the news have reached 
him earlier, the probability was 
great that the only traces of 
the band would be Ho Kee and 
Yin Hsing with their throats 
cut. 

Armed with this informa- 
tion, Mang I, as soon as it was 
dark, advanced cautiously up 
to the exit, which here nar- 
rewed to only a few yards. 
He closed this by stretching 
his rope tightly across it, also 
posting a cordon of sentries, 
who had orders to allow no one 
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to pass up or down. These 
arrangements had _ scarcely 


been made when there was a 
noise of a heavy fall, followed 
by a guttural exclamation, and 
a little while later two men 
were brought before Mang I. 
They proved to be villagers 
from Sutschia on their way back 
from the valley, so the police 
inspector had every hope that 
he had the pirates in a trap. 
The men could give no expla- 
nation of their errand, and 
took refuge in a stolid silence. 
This was unimportant, how- 
ever, as the only information 
they could have given was 
whether Grey Wolf and his 
band were actually in the val- 
ley, and if news of the police 
had reached him, Incidentally 
they might perhaps have men- 
tioned the condition of the 
prisoners, and if they were 
alive or dead; but their rescue 
was of secondary importance 
to Mang I, his first object be- 
ing the eapture of Grey Wolf. 
The fact that he and his gang 
were actually in the valley 
might tolerably safely be in- 
ferred from the appearance of 
the two men on the road, so 
the inspector contented himself 
with having their hands tied 
behind their backs and their 
feet shackled. A rope was 
then made fast to the shackles 
and passed up round the cord 
that bound the wrists, the run- 
ning end being then secured 
to the waist-belt of one of the 
sentries. Their final disposal 
was postponed until the gang 
had been dealt with. 

During the afternoon the 
sky had clouded over, and dis- 
tant lightning heralded the 
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approach of a storm, which 
broke over the basin soon 
after midnight. The rain fell 
in torrents, to the intense dis- 
comfort of the police, exposed 
as they were to its full fury. 
It was driven by a high wind, 
almost cyclonic in its strength, 
which wrecked the poor bivouac 
the men cowered in, in some 
cases wrenching away blankets 
and scattering them over the 
countryside, When it finally 
passed over, the police huddled 
themselves up in the sodden 
blankets that were left to them, 
and did their best to get a 
little sleep on the wet ground. 
They were astir before dawn, 
and a small party was sent off 
under the guidanee of the two 
reformed bandits to attempt 
the capture of the pirates on 
watch. They had orders to 
surround them and prevent 
their giving the alarm, and 
for choice to take them alive, 
as Mang I wanted as many 
prisoners as possible. The 
robber guard consisted of three 
or four men, and was posted 
on a conspicuous rock about 
fifty feet high, which was loom- 
ing darkly through the night, 
four or five hundred yards 
away. The only approach to 
it was a narrow winding path 
on the farther side, the first 
few yards of which were almost 
entirely goneealed by thick un- 
dergrowth. The party started 
before there was the faintest 
glimmer of light in the eastern 
sky, and reached the near side 
of the rock without mischance, 
having seen on their way the 
figure of the sentry high above 
them against the skyline. 

They now spread out, and as 
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silently as possible searched 
for the pathway. It was found 
at last, and in single file they 
crept along it, each man care- 
fully parting the bushes before 
him so that not a rustle should 
betray them to their prey. It 
was a task of some minutes, 
and when they halted at the 
foot of the ascent a pale light 
was faintly outlining the slopes 
of Feng Huang, which towered 
above them. Just before they 
started again they heard a 
loud yawn above their heads, 
as of a man awaking out of an 
uneasy sleep, and shortly after- 
wards some one noisily cleared 
his throat, whilst a drowsy 
voice muttered a curse on the 
storm which had blown down a 
small shelter under which the 
men off duty slept, and had 
wetted them to the skin. The 
pirate outpost was evidently 
unsuspicious, and the small 
party of police crept noiselessly 
on, The leading man now 
reached a spot from which he 
sould see over the edge of the 
rock, which was fiat-topped 
but had a small depression in 
the centre, forming a sort of 
basin about fifteen or twenty 
feet across. The sentry was on 
the farther edge of the basin, 
on the brink of the cliff, his 
back towards them, and lean- 
ing sleepily on a rifle <A 
little to his right were the 
recumbent forms of three men 
wrapped in blankets, from 
which peeped the muzzles of 
rifles, whilst the basin in be- 
tween was about a foot deep in 
water, thus hindering a rush. 
The top of the rock was entirely 
devoid of all cover, so that the 
police could not even collect at 
the brink preparatory to a 
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simultaneous dash, whilst the 
chance of successfully creeping 
round the edge unseen was 
negligible, Of course it would 
have been easy to shoot the 
men down without further ado, 
but noise was the one thing to 
be avoided if the main camp of 
the robbers was not to be 
alarmed. However, time was 
drawing on, and it was decided 
that the two leaders should 
make straight for the sentry, 
and either seize his rifle to pre- 
vent his firing and giving the 
alarm, or, if they could not get 
hold of the rifle, hurl the man 
bodily over the cliff, trusting 
to luck that he would not be 
able to discharge his piece, In 
the meantime the remainder of 
the police would throw them- 
selves on the top of the three 
sleepers before they could free 
themselves from their blankets. 

The police closed up together 
as much as possible, and at a 
whispered word the two fore- 
most constables dashed at the 
sentry, splashing through the 
little pond. The man, startled 
by the noise, turned, and real- 
ising the situation raised his 
weapon. Before he could press 
the trigger, the leading police- 
man struck him heavily in the 
chest with the butt of his rifle. 
The robber reeled and fell back- 
wards ever the edge of the 
little plateau, but, as he fell, a 
loud report rang through the 
morning air, reverberating and 
echoing from side to side be- 
tween the steep cliff-like walls 
that shut in the winding en- 
trance to the valley. The three 
sleepers were disarmed and 
bound, and down below Mang I, 
realising that his only chance 
of surprise now lay in the 
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rapidity of his advance up the 


narrow passage, ordered his 
party forward in the hopes of 
securing and passing the barri- 
cading walls before they could 
be manned by Grey Wolf’s 
band. 

In this he was partially suc- 
cessful, for his men had just 
succeeded in breaking down 
the barrier in the second wall, 
and were making their way 
through, when they saw some 
fifteen men turn a corner about 
fifty yards away and rush to- 
wards them. Those of the 
police who were past the barri- 
cade immediately opened fire, 
and their opponents hastily re- 
treated back round the corner 
whence they had emerged, 
though the fire had been wild 
and not one of them was hit. 
Mang I promptly led forward 
about half of his troop, whilst he 
directed the remainder to throw 
down the two lines of walls in 
his possession, after completing 
which work they were to join 
him. As soon, however, as his 
detachment showed themselves 
at the corner of the gully round 
which the pirates had retired, 
they came under a heavy fire 
from the third wall, at about a 
hundred yards’ range, and were 
driven back under cover in 
their turn, with the loss of a 
couple ef men. The police in- 
spector here showed himself to 
be resourceful, as he immedi- 
ately sent back word that the 
stones from the second wall 
were to be brought forward 
to the corner, and a sangar 
built across the passage, from 
the cover of which he would 
be able to bring fire to bear 
on the barricade still held by 
the robbers. This new wall 
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was rather cleverly built by a 
process somewhat resembling a 
saphead. The first few blocks 
were thrown just round the 
corner till high enough to 
cover a man lying prone be- 
hind them. Materials were 
then supplied to him, which 
he pushed forward and placed 
in position, till a line of stones 
about a foot high blocked the 
exit parallel to Grey Wolf’s 
wall, A second layer was 
now commenced in the same 
way, and at length, after 
some hours of work, the wall 
had risen to a height of three 
feet. 

In the meantime Tao Kuang 
had been getting busy from 
his position on the slopes of 
Feng Huang. He had found 
a spot from which he could 
take the pirates lining the bar- 
ricade in reverse; and though 
his fire was not accurate enough 
to cause them any very ma- 
terial damage, it had the effect 
of distinctly unsettling their 
minds, and thus appreciably 
facilitated his commander’s 
work below. It was shortly 
after midday that Mang I 
lined as many men as could 
conveniently use their rifles 
along the sangar, and opened 
a brisk fire on the barricade. 
The robbers replied with spirit 
for some time; but their sup- 
ply of ammunition was not 
unlimited, and consequently 
before very long their fire 
dwindled down to a few drop- 
ping shots. Mang I now in- 
creased the intensity of his 
fusilade, and under cover of it 
sent forward a party of about 
twenty police, who crept round 
the corner of the sangar and 
wormed their way over the 
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ground to the foot of the 
pirates’ defences. The man- 
cuvre was entirely successful, 
as, owing to the hot fire from 
both ends of the valley, Grey 
Wolf's band had been a bit 
thinned, and those that were 
left were thinking more of 
cover for their own skins 
than of keeping a watch on 
the movements of the police. 
These latter, therefore, reached 
the barricade unobserved, and 
crouched at its foot. 

At a given signal the re- 
mainder, with loud shouts, 
surged over their breastwork ; 
and as the robbers, now roused 
to the fact that an attack in 
force was coming, thrust their 
rifles through the loopholes to 
repel it, the barrels were seized 
and wrenched from their hands. 
As the police, like a wave, en- 
gulfed the barricade, their op- 
ponents fought desperately with 
their knives; but their num- 
bers, originally some fifty in 
all, were too few, and after 
a furious mélée of about ten 
minutes’ duration, the pirates 
were overpowered and driven 
from the barricade, Retiring 
in knots, they still fought des- 
perately like cornered rats, and 
it was by no means a bloodless 
victory that was eventually ob- 
tained by the forces of law and 
order. Resistance was, how- 
ever, vain; and one by one 
the bandits were beaten 
down. 

Grey Wolf himself was the 
last to be captured. He had 
fled to a eave near the head 
of the valley when his men 
broke. Half a dozen or more 
of the police were hard on 
his trail, but he had succeeded 


in making good his point. 
The cave was in deep shadow, 
and as the foremost of his 
pursuers reached the entrance 
there was a flash; a report 
echoed out of the darkness, 
and the man fell shot through 
the head, This gave pause to 
the rest; but collecting to- 
gether under cover they made 
a simultaneous rush, for there 
was a reward of Tis. 5000 on 
the outlaw’s head. Five more 
flashes in quick succession 
showed at the cave’s mouth, 
momentarily lighting up the 
gloom and revealing to his 
pursuers the robber chief. True 
to the name he had adopted, 
he was standing at bay, his 
lips drawn back, showing his 
teeth in a snarl so grim that 
it gave a veritably wolf-like 
expression to his face, whilst 
the scar on his cheek stood 
out a livid bar of white. A 
smoking revolver in his left 
hand, in his right he held a 
gleaming knife, whilst blood 
was dripping from a wound 
where a bullet had grazed his 
temple. Three of the police 
were writhing on the ground 
at the threshold of the cave, 
and the remainder reeoiled for 
a few seconds. As they stood 
nerving themselves for another 
attempt, the whole scene might 
have served as an illustration 
for Macaulay’s lines— 


‘* And from the ghastly entrance, 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of a dark lair 
Where growling low a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood.” 


The pause was of short dura- 
tion, and barely ten seconds 
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elapsed before there was an- 
other rush; but a fourth con- 
stable fell, a knife thrust in 
his heart, ere the remainder 
could fling themselves on their 
prey and bear him to the 
ground, still fiereely struggling. 
Deprived of other weapons, his 
teeth met in one of his enemies’ 
hands; but there could be only 
one end, and shortly he was 
more like a eocoon of rope 
than a human being. At last, 
finding himself overwhelmingly 
overpowered, a stolid mask of 
impassivity settled over his 
features, and he seemed to 
resign himself to his fate; but 
when he was being carried 
down from the eave he caught 
sight of the two self-styled 
deserters from his band. A 
wave of concentrated fury and 
hate passed over him, his calm- 
ness dropped from him like a 
cloak, and once again the scar 
on his cheek stood out white 
and livid. In spite of his 
bonds he struggled so fiercely 
that his bearers could seareely 
hold him, and a torrent of 
imprecations burst from his 
lips. He called down the 
bitterest curses on their heads 
for black treaehery, and the 
men absolutely wilted under 
the fire of his anger. It be- 
came apparent from their 
shamed demeanour, and from 
his furious denunciations, that 
the story they had told Mang 
I was a lie, and actually they 
had joined the police as agents 
of Grey Wolf and drawn his 
‘pay. Realising on arrival at 
the entrance to the valley that 
he was trapped, and that his 
sands were running short, they 
had determined to betray him 
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and genuinely threw in their lot 
with his enemies, 

On searehing the cave, Ho 
Kee and Yin Hsing were found, - 
bound fast and still living, 
though three-parts dead with 
fright. It was fortunate for 
them that Grey Wolf had been 
so closely followed, as there was 
little doubt but that his inten- 
tion was to cut their throats 
before the arrival of the rescue 
party. They were released, on 
being identified by Yu Kee to 
Mang I’s satisfaction, and after 
a short interview aside with 
the latter. In this they were 
loud in their admiration of his 
prowess, and in their protes- 
tations of the gratification it 
would give them to bestow upon 
him some poor memento of their 
gratitude fer his aid, To be 
sure it would be quite unworthy 
of his distinguished aceeptance, 
but if it would not be thought 
presumptuous on the part of 
such humble and worthless 
folk, perhaps the sum of Tis. 
1000 apiece would show they 
were no ingrates. Mang I at 
first could not hear of such a 
thing, but in the course of the 
interview he let it be pretty 
clearly inferred that he valued 
his services at, at least, treble 
the price. After a little more 
conversation it was agreed that 
his unofficial douceur was to be 
Ts. 2000 from each of them. 

Mang I now collected his 
prisoners, and proceeded to 
count the cost. He was fairly 
well satisfied with his bag on 
the whole, as he found that 
half the gang, including Grey 
Wolf, were living, though there 
was barely one unwounded, and 
all, to put it mildly, were a 
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good deal the worse for wear. 
Of his police, two had been 
killed in the first advance, and 
ten or a dozen in the fighting 
that followed the storming of 
the barricade, whilst one man 
had been shot dead and one 
stabbed by Grey Wolf in his 
last stand, and a score or 80 
were suffering from knife or 
bullet wounds, five or six being 
pretty seriously injured. Still 
thirty or forty casualties was 
not a very stiff price for the 
capture of Grey Welf and his 
band. The valley was now 
searched, and the property 
stolen from Liu-shou-ying re- 
covered, and in addition a good 
deal more of valuable merchan- 
dise, the proceeds of other 
robberies. This was collected 
at Mang I’s bivouac at the 
entrance to the valley, the 
prisoners, in spite of their 
wounds, being foreed to carry 
it dewn and stack it. 

The next morning he marched 
to Sutschia and rounded up 
the inhabitants. Here he se- 
cured a dozen men who were 
said to have been Grey Wolf's 
spies, and who were added to 
the number of his captives. 
It may have been a coinci- 
dence that these were the 
most poverty-stricken of the 
village, whilst those who 
proved their innocence to his 
satisfaction were curiously 
eager to present him with a 
mark of their appreciation of 
hi valour in destroying this 
nest of evil-doers. Perhaps it 


should rather be taken as an 
apt illustration of our proverb, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” 
for certainly those arrested had 
not prospered, They marched 
now by easy stages to Haicheng, 
Grey Wolf being carried in a 
large square cage, the sides 
formed of stout wooden bars, 
with a hole at the top through 
which his head protruded. The 
height of the cage was such 
that his feet barely touched 
the bottom boards, so that 
though he was spared the 
fatigue ef walking, his journey 
can scarcely be described as an 
easy one. The roads were 
rough, and when his bearers 
stumbled—a not infrequent 
occurrence—he was swung off 
his feet, and was suspended by 
his head. At every village at 
which the procession halted he 
was a target for the small boys, 
so that he was a sorry-looking 
wreck when he reached the 
yamen at Haicheng. His trial 
may be said to have consisted 
of a sentence only, which was 
that he and his band were to 
be taken to Liu-shou-ying and 
executed on the scene of their 
crime. Over the details it 
were best to draw a_ veil, 
though it may be added that 
the Tao-tai kept his word to 
the two guides, who were set 
free after undergoing a flogging 
followed by a year’s imprison- 
ment, during which they fre- 
quently meditated with regret 
on Grey Wolf’s end. 
E. F. Knox, Lieut.-Col. 
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BAGPIPE BALLADS. 
I ““MACLEOD’S LAMENT.” 


ALLAN Ian OG Macteop of Raasay, 
Treasure of mine, lies yonder dead in Loos, 
His bedy unadorned by Highland raiment, 
Trammelled, for glorious hours, in Saxon trews. 
Never man before of all his kindred 
Went so apparelled to the burial knowe, 
But with the pleated tartan for his shrouding, 
The bonnet on his brow. 


My grief! that Allan should depart so sadly, 
When no wild mountain pipe his bosom wrung, 
With no one ef his race beside his shoulder, 
Who knew his histery and spoke his tongue. 
Ah! lonely death and drear for darling Allan! 
Before his ghost had taken wings and gone, 
Loud would he ory in Gaelic to his gallants, 
“Children of storm, press on!” 


Beside him, when he fell there in his beauty, 
Macleods of all the islands should have died ; 

Brave hearts his English !—but they could not fathom 
To what old deeps the voice ef Allan cried ; 

When in that strange French countryside war-battered, 
Far frem the creeks of home and hills of heath, 

A boy, he kept the old tryst of his peeple 

With the dark girl Death. 


Oh Allan Ian Og! Oh Allan aluinn! 
Sore is my heart remembering the past, 
And you of Raasay’s ancient gentle children 
The farthest-wandered, noblest and last. 
It should have been the brave dead of the islands 
That heard ring o’er their tombs your battle-cry, 
To shake them from their sleep again, and quicken 
Peaks of Torridon and Skye! 


Gone like the mist the brave Macleods of Raasay, 
Far furth from fortune, sundered from their lands, 
And new the last grey stone of Castle Raasay 
Lies deselate and levelled with the sands; 
But pluck the old isle from its roots deep planted 
Where tides ory coronach reund the Hebrides, 
And it will bleed of the Macleods lamented, 
Their loves and memories! 
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i Ir. ‘THE BRATTIE.” } 


i 

| | The brattie for sweepin’, the brattie for dirt! 
Tie on your brattie and tuck up your shirt! 

| It’s always the case when there’s cleanin’ to do 

A That the first for the besom’s the Bonnets o’ Blue. 

| H Once we were gentry and cleaned in the kilt, 

il Wi’ a braw Heilan’ sporran and money intil’t ; 

HH Now deil to the sporran! and tartan’s napoo, 

| l It’s ower guid for the work and it’s put out o’ view 
| Below the: brown brattie for sweepin’ ! 


The mothers that bore us—the best ever stept! 

Were up in the mornin’ when other folk slept ; 

| Do ye think they were deckin’ themsel’s in the glass, 

Hl Or plannin’ diversions to make the day pass? 

iW Na, na! the wee mothers, the dainty and dour, 

Were up at revally to fight wi’ the stour— 

That the hame might be tidy, the children be spruce, 

They swept like the winds o’ the hill through the house, 
And bonny they looked in their bratties! 


| Dirt will come down on ye, do what ye can, 

i And cleanin’ a steadin ’s a task for a man, 

{I So we're up like our mothers at soreich o’ the dawn, 

| Sarks rolled to the elbows and aprons on. 

iii The thing to make Europe as clean as a whistle 

Wi ’S a besom o’ heath frae the land o’ the thistle— , 

A besom o’ heath and a wash e’ the sea, 

The breeks for our sailors, fer us the bare knee, 
And the brattie, the brattie oe’ Scotland! 





If ever we fight wi’ true gentry again, 

We'll go in full tartan and meet them like men: 

Our sporrans ’ll glitter, our tartans ‘Il wave, 

To honour a foe that is gallant and brave; 

But for muckin’ a midden, and cleanin’ out swine 

That’s needing a duckin’ in water o’ Rhine, 

It were silly to dress in our Sunday array, 

So we'll dress like our work, as our mothers would say, 
And that’s wi’ the bonny brown brattie! 


Ill. “THE TOCHERLESS LASS.” 





WW Drumore has a leash of daughters, and wants men for the three ; 
ii Six milch-cows go with Juliet, and a mare of pedigree ; 

Ht With Bell a score of wethers, and a share in the fishing smack, 
1 And nothing at all with Anna but the shift upon her back. 





1 The brattie is the khaki apron of the Highland corps. 
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Like a deer on the hill is Juliet, high breast and proud ovm- 
mand ; 

There's not a tree that’s more composed, stands on her father’s 
land ; 

A lad might well surrender to that quick and tempting eye, 

With six milch-cows at pasture, and a fine strong mare forbye. 


There is not in all broad Albyn, no, nor in the realm of France, 

The like of Bell the dainty one when she steps out to dance; 

She sings to beat the thrush at morn, over her milking-dish, 

And she has the black-faced wethers, and an eighth-part of the 
fish. 


But there’s something about Anna like a fine day in June, 
Though I cannot put the words to’t I could whistle ’t to a tune; 
The king himself would cock his hat, and stop for to admire, 
Even if she were a gipsy by a roadside fire. 


Oh! cunning man is Cameron ef Drumore, I know him well! 
It’s the best bird of the clecking he would keep last to himsel’ ; 
Two-thirds of Patrick’s family I would not have in gift ; 

When he brings them to the market, I’ll have Anna in her shift ! 


Iv. “FRASER’S FAREWELL,” 


Hail to thee and fare-thee-well ! 
Unstable, cold as sleet; 

Broken is the ancient spell 
That kept me at your feet. 


I know now how the land beguiles, 
How cunning is the sea; 

It was the magic ef the isles 
Alone bedazzled me. 


The birken trees with sly intent 
Waved round your walk their grace, 

Majestic mountains o’er you leant 
Transfiguring your face, 


Perfumes that from the moor arise, 
I thought came from your hair; 

It was the sea looked in your eyes, 
And left its blueness there. 


That voice so sweet on heathy ben 
Which now my heart recalls,— 
Naught but the glamour of the glens 

Seunding with waterfalls! 
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Maternal Nature’s petted child, 
i Tricked out to dupe and please, 
we All false with fascinations wild, 
i Lent by the Hebrides ; 





Those very raptures I confessed, 
Contemplating your mind, 

Were but the influence of the mist, 
The star-shine and the wind. 


Farewell! the bagpipe’s battle air 
At last awakens me— 

It summons from those isles to where 
A true love beckons me, 





For me there is no wizardry 
But under Highland skies, 

| And steadfastness must ever be 

| In danger’s beld true eyes! 


Vv. ““LOCHABER NO MORE!” 


Hii Farewell to Lochaber, farewell to the glen, 

Hi No more will he wander Lochaber again. 

Hl Lochaber no more! Lochaber no mere! 

i The lad will return to Lochaber no more! 

The trout will come back from the deeps of the sea, 
The bird from the wilderness back to the tree, P 

Flowers to the mountain and tides to the shore, 
But he will return to Lochaber no more! 





O why should the hills last, that never were young, 
Unperishing stars in the heavens be hung; 

Be constant the seasons, undrying the stream, 
And he that was gallant be gone like a dream? 

Brave songs will be singing in isles ef the West, 
But he will be silent who sang them the best; 

The dance will be waiting, the pipes will implore, 
But he will return to Lochaber ne more! 


Child of the forest! profound is thy sleep, 
The valley that loved thee awakes but to weep; 
When our fires are rekindled at dawn of the morn, 
Our griefs burn afresh, and our prayers are forlorn ; 
The night falls disconsolate, bringing no peaee, 
No hope for our dreams, for our sighs no release; 
In vain come the true hearts and look from the door, 
For thou wilt return to Lochaber no more! 





NEIL MUNRO. 
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Noctes Ambrosiane. 
No. LXXIII. 


XPH A’EN SYMIIOSIO KYAIKON ITEPINISSOMENAON 
HAEA KOTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINODOTAZEIN. 
>. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 

[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

Not To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 

Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a fit motto to put to owr Noctes.] 
te C. N. ap. Ambr. 


[Scene—The Saloon. Time—10 P.M. or thereabouts. The walls 
are adorned by the familiar portraits of JOHN GIBSON 
LOCKHART, JOHN WILSON, JAMES Hoaa, “DELTA,” and 
others. The bust of WILSON, with its flowing locks, and the 
bust of AYTOUN, with its massive Roman head, dominate the 
scene from one side of the room, while from the mantelpiece 
on the other, the miniature effigy of the young Buonaparte 
looks on inscrutably. The window in the roof is carefully 
obscured. A kettle is singing cheerfully on the fire. On the 
round table in the centre stand a frugal dessert in the shape 
of three cabin biscuits, the “materials,” and a lordly bowl 
for mixing the same. Enter the MUSER, the CELT, and the 
PROFESSOR, who, after divesting themselves of their outer 
garments, seat themselves at the table.] 


THE CELT. 


I protest I am glad to be here in safety. I am not very 
fond of groping my way along your Edinburgh streets on these 
black nights, A night like this makes one long for a blink of 
MacFarlane’s lantern. 

THE MUSER, 


For my part, I weloome this return to an ancient habit. 
There may be a risk on a dark night in dodging these abomina- 
tions, the motor-buses, which minister to our foolish craving 
for speed. But at last we have been permitted to look upon 
& London which belonged to simpler, happier days, a London 
whose mysterious beauty was not yet debauched by electric 
lights and sky signs. And your streets, too, I suppose, are no 
darker than in the old days, when the revellers of the Noctes 
en ” each other home in the small hours from Picardy 

ace, 
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THE CELT. 

There is one thing, it is perfectly certain, of which Wilson 
and Lockhart had no experience, and that is, a Zeppelin raid, 
I doubt if they would have enjoyed it, though I should like to 
have heard Lockhart on the new German hymn :— 

“Du der iiber Cherubinen, 
Seraphinen, Zeppelinen, 
In der héchsten Hohe tronest.” 


THE PROFESSOR, 

As a specimen of the religious poetry of the Boche the 
passage is unrivalled. 

THE CELT. 

The mystery to me has always been, not that “the terror 
by night ” does so much damage, but that it does so little. It 
must indeed be a glorious sight to see one of those infernal 
machines come down. 

THE MUSER, 

True it is that curiosity gets the better of fear, and more 
than one have been killed or wounded merely because they 
could not resist the temptation to see the new thing. 


THE CELT, 

Poke the fire, Professor, man, and keep an eye on the kettle 
while I sing a stave to ‘Maga’ on her centenary. The regu- 
lations of the Board of Control have caused us far greater 
inconvenience than all the Zeppelins; yet need we complain 
if they have sent us to a haven of refuge such as this? 
What meeting-place could be more appropriate for ‘ Maga’s’ 
devoted and adoring servants desirous of celebrating her 
hundredth birthday with all the honours? Surely these are 
haunts meet for Apollo (sings) :— 


A HEALTH TO ‘MAGA.’ 
(ON HER CENTENARY.) 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


Great shipmen launched her in the glorying Forth, 
Her fiag the four winds know, 

And out she buffeted through the morning gold 
A hundred years ago. 


Pledge, first, the challenging heart for friend and foe 
That this tall ship still bears, 

Freighted with songs unsung, and tales untold, 
Atter a hundred years. 
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“Friends may be fit,” they say, “but they’ll be few, 
Unless the good ship hourly shifts and veers, 

To please each fool-spun weather-vane of mode.” 
Look at her hundred years. 


Where cardinal birds, in dog-wood trees aflower, 
Flame overhead, her golden freight appears ; 
Her mellowing tales, moon after moon they come, 

Rich with her hundred years. 


In ports, where Fleet Street flags but seldom fly, 
You'll find her friends on all the world-end piers: 
A little throng, waiting the ship from home, 
To pledge her hundred years. 


Moon after moon, she makes the tale complete, 
And all those friends, as round the world she steers, 
That know not, care not, how the fashions reign, 
Drink to her hundred years, 


Pledge, then, the mellowing strength that never fails 
In laughter or in tears, 

The honour, the clean loyalty, 
Of all her hundred years. 


THE MUSER. 
To ‘Maga ’—the only Indispensable. 


[The punch being now compounded, 
all drink the toast solemnly. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

You are very right, sir, in what you were saying. We cannot 
look round this saloon without being vividly reminded of the 
great men, our predecessors. The place is haunted by their 
ghosts: and their ghosts are honest, aye and merry, ghosts, 
that let me tell you! Their influence seems to “parfume the 
very room,” like Mackitchinson’s claret at the Hawes Inn. 
Truly here more than anywhere else may be found our 
“spiritual home.” 


[A long pause of consternation. | 


THE MUSER. 
A most vile phrase, Professor. I am surprised to hear it 
escape your lips. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
A vile phrase enough, I grant you; but immortal if only 
because it will perpetuate the name of Herr Ballin’s fidus 
Achates, its true begetter. 
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THE CELT. 


Pass the sugar, please—what there is of it. The name does 
not matter a doit, and what our friend, as I take it, means 
to say is, that, if you go through the pages of the Magazine 
during the century of its existence, you cannot fail to be 
struck by its wonderful continuity of tone and spirit. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Precisely what I intended to say. Circumstances vary in- 
finitely. What is wholesome food for the body politic to-day 
may be poison for it to-morrow. But there need be no variation 
in temper and “point of view,” and, if you try tosum up the 
lifelong policy of ‘Maga’ from 1817 to 1917, I scarcely think 
you could do it better than in the motto, “Down with the 
Intellectuals ! ” 


THE MUSER AND THE CELT (together). 
Hear, hear, hear! 


THE PROFESSOR, 


There never was such a clever set of fellows as the original 
‘Edinburgh’ reviewers a hundred years since. Many of them 
could write vigorous and manly English forbye, which is a good 
deal more than the clever fellows of to-day seem capable of 
doing. Not that they could touch the classic beauty of John 
Lockhart’s prose, which was as much beyond their attainment 
as the depths of Lockhart’s mind were beyond their sounding. 
Still, they knew their trade as journalists, and Jeffrey, for one, 
makes capital reading. 


THE MUSER. 


I agree, and it is to Jeffrey’s credit that he never pretends to 
be other than he is, and leaves the “high-flying” business to 
others. All the same, he had the true “intellectual” charac- 
teristics, which an overpowering infusion of the Philistine no 
more served to counteract than it did in Macaulay. There 
is a great parade of common-sense, a great deal of fuss about 
having no illusions. But your genuine “Intellectual” hates, 
beyond everything else, looking at the facts of human nature 
and human life. He lives in a world peopled by conventional 
chimeras; a world in which the species as we know it is 
conspicuous by its absence; a world in which men whom we 
can recognise as our fellow-creatures play no part. What he 
really loves is fine phrases, the sparkling epigram, the unlooked- 
for antithesis, the paradox which is the deadliest commonplace. 
You must have observed that in every age there is a current 
slang of fine phrases in which your “Intellectual” revels. 
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THE PROFESSOR, 


Even now the Radicals, who from the first have proved 
their incapacity to think or to do, refuse to give up the game. 
They are grinding their axes to a sharp point, that when peace 
comes they may begin over again their futile fight against the 
facts of life. Having refused to help in the war themselves, 
and having done their best to hinder others, they now pretend 
that peace will bring us all a new heaven and a new earth. I 
don’t know what their new heaven would be like, but the mere 
thought of their new earth makes me shudder. An earth where 
vaccination is unknown, and where the infected may spread 
smallpox as they will, in the sacred name of freedom; an earth 
where the women are permitted to outvote the men; an earth 
where the Sinn Feiners are encouraged amiably to conspire with 
the enemies of Great Britain, and are patted on the back by 
the Prime Minister; an earth, in fact, where every crank shall 
thrive, where every fanatic shall be greeted as a wise man and 
shall wear the bay leaves in his dank hair. 


THE MUSER. 


Happily, they will be disappointed, every crank of them. After 
war there shall be peace in the old unchanging earth we know 
and love, and this particular corner of it will be all the better 
for the millions of returned soldiers, who have looked death in 
the face, and know well the worth of canting aspirations. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Here is an extract from a letter from an old contributor in 
Ireland: “Nothing could exaggerate the state of things in 
Ireland. But we will worry through. Every one is praising 
Lloyd George’s clever speech, and his high-minded declaration 
that the wickedness ‘of coercing Ulster is unthinkable.’ People 
have short memories. In 1914 it was the very thing that he and 
his friends were bent upon, not thinking of. The only reason 
they call it ‘unthinkable’ now is that they found it eouldn’t be 
done—even before the war. What hypocrites politicians are! 
I am of course intensely relieved at the change in their minds. 
Yet it does not blind me one bit—as to the worth of their 
convictions,” 

THE MUSER, 


They truckled to the Irish as they truckled to the Germans. 


THE CELT. 
Truckling is the devil. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Truckling is servile submission to the will of another. 
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THE MUSER. 

After all, politicians who climb into the Cabinet are not as a 
rule gifted above their fellows—they are only a little less honest, 
There are exceptions—those who, like Mr Balfour, are born 
lucky; and Mr Bonar Law, who was thrown up by force of 
circumstances ; but men of integrity do not flatter and lie, and 
so are debarred from the service of their country—or were till 
the war winnowed the chaff from the wheat. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Thank God, ‘Maga’ has lived to see a time when patriotism 
is no longer scoffed at. Never can I forget how near we came to 
shame and defeat. The immortal three days in August 1914, 
dies mirabiles, when England’s honour was held furtively in the 
balance, will never fade from the minds of men. There was 
a rumour then that even the leaders of the Tory party were 
caught playing an innocent game of lawn-tennis at the very 
crisis of their country’s fate. 


THE CELT, 

It reminds you of Drake and Hawkins at bowls with the 
Armada in sight. 

THE PROFESSOR, 

The Tory leaders, at any rate, repented their levity, and saw 
their duty clear and whole in an instant. I wish the Radicals 
had been as wisely inspired. Their one hope and aim was to 
shift the burden of responsibility on to somebody else’s shoulders, 
Do you remember how the brisk young Liberals hastily gathered 
the opinions of the great ones, who wanted peace at any 
price, and poured the shameful medley into the congenial 
columns of ‘The Daily News’? Many of those who did their 
best to drag England into the pit of disgrace are ardent 
patriots now, and slap their chests in manly pride as though 
they had never courted disaster. 


THE MUSER, 

The true quality of the “Intellectual” comes out very clearly 
in his attitude to his country. It may be patronisingly benevo- 
lent ; it may be very much the reverse. The ‘Edinburgh’ re- 
viewers kept well on the shady side of benevolence. I forget 
whether it is to Brougham or to Jeffrey that there attaches the 
infamy of the notorious article on the Convention of Cintra. 
Rank cowardice was its chief note, and we know the effect it 
produced upon Sir Walter. The “Intellectual” thinks it his 
primary business to be “detached,” as his odious jargon has it. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
I have never known him to be “detached” from the gear in 
his own private affairs. As often as not, he is a bit of a 
“‘ pincher.” 
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THE CELT, 


The best of them all was surely the high-browed one who saw 
from the sheer height of his intellectuality the golden guineas 
pouring ever his coward country, ‘Let us preserve the peace,” 
he said, “and trade with both belligerents. Then no harm shall 
touch us, and we will keep our finances sound.” "T'was then 
I wished I had still my dirk! 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Yes, truly that was one of the “great thoughts” inspired 
by the war. It will be handed down, let us hope, to remote 
posterity with those other two imbecilities—“ business as usual ” 
and “too proud to fight.” Human folly has never set up to 
itself finer monuments than these. And let us not forget the 
pious editor who showed his profound knowledge of history and 
politics by announcing to his patient flock that the struggle 
which convulsed Europe was not worth to us the bones of a 
single grenadier. He, too, deserves a niche in that temple of 
fame which is reserved for them who, darkly ignorant of life 
and affairs, aspire to hand on the lessons of Cimmerian nothing- 
ness to others. 

THE MUSER, 

Every one of us will preserve his own image of those unfor- 
gettable days, I was in the country, and the scanty news 
which came to us by the telegraph did little enough to reassure 
us. We knew that Sir Edward Grey, that eminent fisherman, 
was busily employed in explaining to the whole world that 
England was under no obligation either to herself or to others. 
It is difficult to understand the mind of a man who, when 
France seemed to be threatened by a débdcle more grimly 
appalling than that of 1870, should bring no message of help or 
hope to our friend, but should insist upon having it set down in 
writing that for Great Britain the Entente was a meaningless, 
unbinding word. And Sir Edward Grey went further than 
that. He was not sure that the invasion of Belgium would 
be for England a sufficient cause of war. Thus we had every 
reason for distrust, and when Monday morning came we feared, 
justly enough, that never again would an Englishman dare to 
show his dishonoured face upon the Continent of Europe; that 
we should perforce become Islanders for very shame. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


There you see the true curse of democracy, which appoints 
leaders, and then deprives them of all power to think or act. 


THE MUSER. 
And even when Sir Edward Grey began his speech on the 
most famous bank-holiday that ever will be known to history, 
I don’t believe that he knew whether before he sat down it 
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would be peace or war. He gathered courage as he went on 
from the House, whose courage was already hardening. And 
the members had caught their courage from outside, a fact 
which shows that the spirit of England is always better and 
braver than the spirit of those who find profit in her govern- 
ment. However, the first half of Sir Edward Grey’s speech, 
which appeared in a country evening paper, filled us with 
the gravest apprehension, and we went to bed convinced that 
we should wake up on the morrow dishonoured and at peace, 
Happy were we, indeed, when we discovered that after all the 
House of Commons had found some sort of soul, and that 
an ultimatum had sped to Germany. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

I think yours was the common experience, So little trust 
had Britain in the righteousness of her rulers that, north and 
south, east and west, all men were haunted by the same fear of 
cowardice and broken faith. 


THE MUSER, 

But even Sir Edward Grey’s speech and the general feeling of 
the House did not convince me so strongly as a scene I witnessed 
when the time of parley expired. By chance I was passing the 
vast mansion in Carlton House Terrace, where Prince Lich- 
nowsky had entertained London, and flattered himself inte the 
belief that England and Germany were friends. It was twelve 
o’clock at night, and a carpenter was gravely unscrewing the 
brass plate which explained to the world that there stood the 
German Embassy. This simple act symbolised the coming war 
as speeches and letters and ambassadorial reports could never 
symbolise it. After that there was no going back. And all 
those who think it matters whether we lead our own lives or 
not, who believe that it is worth while to fight for honour or an 
idea, must have felt, in the certainty of war, an infinite relief. 


THE CELT. 

Some there are who won’t learn, like Jenkins’ cuddy, and 
three years of war have taught nothing to the intrepid spirits 
who were all agog to sell their country for a mess of pottage. 
When they saw that the brilliant hope of trading with both 
belligerents, of getting money out of other men’s blood, was 
hoped in vain, they turned them about, and discovered the 
great truth that war could be waged without soldiers. So 
they cried aloud: Save the voluntary principle or we perish! 
They did not fear a German victory. What they did fear was 
that every Briton of military age should be compelled to defend 
his own citizenship. For them man was a voting and not a 
fighting animal. His duties began and ended at the polling 
booth, and they thought, poor bodies, that if Great Britain were 
invaded, her citizens would throng about her with ballot-papers 
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in their hands, and by an enormous majority send the invading 
Germans back to their ships again. 


THE MUSER, 

Canning and Frere have embalmed the type in imperishable 
verse. The “highbrow” thinks he shows his superiority by 
posing as “the friend of every country but hisown.” He despises 
the instincts of the unsophisticated patriot. “Are you quite 
sure,” he ingenuously inquires, “of this?” Or, “Are you certi- 
fied of that?” Not but what eommon, vulgar patriotism some- 
times breaks in, and asserts itself amid all the chatter about 
“nationality,” and “nationalism,” and “internationalism,” and 
“leagues of peace,” and projects for controlling the peoples and 
passions of Europe by means of a handful of police. No; to be 
quite fair, all Intellectuals do not hate their country, however 
maladroit they may be in the manner in which they testify their 
affection. But whether they love, or whether they hate, they 
have less of the root of the matter in them—less instinet for the 
truth of a situation, less power to divine the essentials of a 
conjuncture—than the humblest private in the New Army. 


THE CELT. 

Yet the strange thing is that the “intellectual” type of mind 
flourishes among the learned, or rather the half-learned. You 
would have thought that the lore of the ages should be a 
sufficient safeguard against that sort of maggot. Yet there 
are several awful warnings whom I need not specify. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

My dear friend, our Schools and Colleges of learning are 
thoroughly sound from top to bottom. The foul residuum of 
conscientious objectors is negligible, both numerically and 
otherwise, though it has made a disagreeable smell in the world. 
Yet the wonder to me is that the taint has not struck deeper. 
For I must sorrowfully admit that many Schoolmasters and 
Professors have developed a fondness for indulging in cant and 
nonsense which does little credit to their good sense. Look at 
the proceedings at the “Conferences” on Education which the 
newspapers dutifully report at the end of the Christmas holi- 
days. What orgies of pompous ineptitude! What “Thyestean 
banquets of claptrap ”! 

THE CELT. 

Yet I daresay the dominies return to their work all the better 
for this blowing off of steam, like a gillie I one time had, who 
could keep teetotal only so long as his wife let him play the 
bagpipes after every meal in the kitchen. 


THE MUSER. 
The worst is that, while the cranks air their views, and are 
extolled in leading articles, the sensible members of the pro- 
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fession, who far outnumber them, steadfastly hold their tongues. 
I grant, however, that it is difficult to know in these days how 
to deal with the noisy and obtrusive inhabitants of Crotchet 
Castle. To snub or to soft-sawder—that is the question. Is it 
better to reply or to ignore? 


THE CELT, 
I am for ignoring. It wounds most, for vanity is the master 
passion of many men besides my Lord Haldane. 


THE MUSER. 

You must remember the great “movement,” the gallant 
crusade of our youth, for “elevating the social status” of the 
actor ? 

THE PROFESSOR, 

Perfectly. 

THE MUSER, 

Well, I fear we are about to be confronted by another such 
movement, this time for elevating the social status of the 
teacher ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 

By heavens! the very idea is a detestable insult. Let me 
call to mind two men who have passed away within the last 
twelve months: James Leigh Strachan-Davidson and William 
Turner. The one a Scots laird with all the qualities of the 
best kind of Englishman, the other an Englishman with all 
the best qualities characteristic of the Scot. How they despised 
the busybodies and the mischief-makers who throng the seats 
of learning! Can you imagine either of them appearing at 
Conferences and bleating or bellowing about “reconstruction ”? 
Can you imagine either of them wallowing in the shallow and 
sentimental optimism which proclaims that after peace comes 
the millennium? No, a thousand times no! 


THE CELT, 
Yet, from all I have ever heard, these two, each in his own 
sphere, did more for education than most of the talkers ? 


THE MUSER. 

When all’s said and done, the great mark of the “Intel- 
lectual” is that he learns nothing and forgets nothing, He 
was hopelessly wrong in all his forecasts before the war. But 
is he downhearted? No! He prophesies away as gaily to-day 
as if his “tips” had always come right, And he expects people 
to take his word. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Which is what the nation is not going todo. But the rest 
of us—what changes the war has made in our lives and in our 
view of life! 
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THE MUSER. 

And surely history shows no change so swift and so sheer as 
Mr Asquith’s fall. Within four-and-twenty hours the indispens- 
able Minister was as if he had never been. He and his friends 
and his hangers-on, and his secretaries and his place-hunters, and 
his candidates for easily-won honours, faded away like a mist 
before the sun. But at last we had the chance of prosecuting 
the war with courage and energy; a sigh of relief went up 
from every corner of the Empire; and little trace of the old 
gang was left upon our minds but a bitter regret that for two 
years we had waited for a vision of victory which never came. 


THE PROFESSOR, 
Even Russia has got rid of her Asquiths, 


THE CELT. 

But the danger is not all over yet. The old gang will use all 
its cunning to recover the spoils of office. Already we hear 
rumours that Mr Churchill is to preside over this committee and 
Mr Montagu over that. Now we have as little need of Mr 
Churchill as of Mr Montagu, and we can only hope that our new 
Prime Minister will have the pluck to forget old friendships and 
to turn his back resolutely upon the placemen whose narrow- 
minded pedantry came near to wrecking the Empire. 


THE PROFESSOR, 

You remember that when the marble halls of the National 
Liberal Club were first inhabited by a mob of active young clerks 
of either sex, those who should have known told us gravely that 
a blow had been struck at the Radical cause, from which it would 
never recover, Indeed, it was but a dead horse which stopped 
the blow. Radicalism died in August 1914 of heart-failure, But 
Mr Asquith, a cunning parliamentarian, survived his cause. 


THE CELT. 
He and his friends skilfully put it about that the retirement 
of any one of them would be a national disaster. 


THE MUSER, 

The Professor spoke just now of the National Liberal Club. 
I did not know what that Club meant to the brisk young 
Liberals, and to the potential enemies of England whom they 
welcomed as members, until I read the panegyric pronounced by 
Herr Carl Hans Stielov:, who for twenty years lived in London 
as @ correspondent of the Berlin ‘Lokalanzeiger,’ and who en- 
joyed the freedom of a spy in the marmoreal palace in Whitehall. 
He has expressed his gratitude to it as well as a Boche can ever 
express it. He has sung a pean of praise to “the hospitable, 
wonderful, marble halls and libraries, which with truly Liberal 
great-heartedness stood open to all representatives of intellectual 
labour, without distinction of race, nation, or religion.” He 
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will never forget, says he, “the friends and spiritual comrades 
with whom he associated there, and lived edifying hours of 
common work for the progress of mankind.” 


THE PROFESSOR. 

So the egregious Herr Stielow found a spiritual home, as 
did another distinguished gentleman, and I’ll wager that he 
made far better use of his opportunities than ever Lord Haldane 
did. Lord Haldane, indeed, wrapped up in his silent mind all 
that he had learned in Berlin. 


THE MUSER. 

But the Boche is not easily satisfied, and Herr Stielow was 
gravely disappointed when “the beautiful and splendid centre of 
intellectualism and humanity, which, through heroes of intellect 
like Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, and many others, has illumin- 
ated the world,” was forced at last by the pressure of English 
opinion to abandon its love of Germany. Hitherto it had been 
faithfully cosmopolitan ; it had preached assiduously the doctrine 
of free trade, upon which the prosperity of the Huns was firmly 
established ; and if only it had remained a centre of Germanism 
in an arid waste of honourable patriotism, all might have been 
well for Herr Stielow and the Club itself. ‘‘ How beautiful,” 
exclaims the Hunnish rhapsodist, “it would have been if the 
Club had resisted the powers of sinister Jingoism, and in the 
midst of the storm had held high the ideal principles of Liberal- 
ism!” Truly the Sybarites of the marble halls did their best. 
They vaunted their friendship with Germany loud enough; and 
they are praying in the cold discomfort of the Westminster 
Palace Hotel that the happy days will soon come back, when 
they shall meet their German friends once again in “the beauti- 
ful and splendid centre,” and shall re-establish the prosperity of 
the Boches upon the solid foundation of friendly commerce. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

We may be sure of one thing, that, as soon as peace is signed, 
Herr Stielow and his kind will all scurry back to “ the citadel of 
Liberalism ” like rabbits to their burrow, and will be ready once 
more to pick up all the news, which may be useful in the next 
war. 

THE MUSER. 

Indeed the Germans were so certain of Liberal sympathy that 
at the outset they did not trouble to resign from the marble 
Club. “In the first days of the war,” Herr Stielow tells us, “I 
went calmly to the Club, but soon I heard from my friends that 
it would be better to stay away.” I know not which to wonder 
at the more—the forbearance of his friends or his own in- 
solence. Does the eminent journalist believe that Englishmen, 
even in the first days, would have been permitted to come 
and go, to listen as they pleased, in the political clubs of 
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Germany? But we know by this time that the Boches expect of 
ethers what they would never grant themselves, and Herr 
Stielow is even persuaded to pity the National Liberal Club for 
its lack of magnanimity. ‘Poor National Liberal Club!” 
Thus he laments. “You never dreamed that your days also 
were numbered. Driven from its wonderful palace, it now ekes 
out its existence—a shadow of its former greatness and power. 
Sic transit gloria mundi,” 


THE PROFESSOR, 

Sic transit, indeed! And with the National Liberal Club 
something else besides marble halls and libraries is gone for 
ever. There have passed away the principles, if principles they 
may be called, which informed the Club where the hats and 
coats of the members were safest, if put away in a cloak- 
room, and where, says rumour, the soap was chained up. 
And all the gang which professed those principles, and which 
preached the doctrine, pure and undefiled, of cheapness and 
nastiness, has vanished from the earth, The glory of Mr 
Asquith and all his friends has passed out of sight, with the 
beautiful and splendid centre, illuminated by the heroes of 
intellect afore-mentioned. 


THE MUSER, 

We have been told that the war has disclosed many weak- 
nesses. It is la faillite des rois, says one. Says another, it 
will be fought in vain, if it be not a war upon war. These 
are empty phrases, of more sound than sense. What the 
war has discovered to our purblind eyes is the bankruptcy of 
democracy. We know enough already to understand how the 
foolish adherence to what was never better than a makeshift, 
an open confession of weakness, has tied our hands and crippled 
our energies. When the war is over we must do our best to 
revise our foolish form of government, and if a wise reaction 
prove impossible we must revert boldly to the sound ideals of 
Young England, and reknit the bonds which bound together 
those natural allies—labour and the country gentlemen of 
England, 

THE PROFESSOR. 

You are quite right. It is true that for ten years the 
middle-class Liberals have thrown dust in the’ eyes of the 
working men. They have told them that they—the middle- 
class Liberals—were the true friends of labour. They have 
forbidden them to protect the product of their work in the 
very moment of encouraging them to protect the work itself. 
So all the restraints and illegalities of trade-unions did not 
help them to find employment or te secure high wages, 
because the work which they might profitably have done 
themselves was done in Germany, in Denmark, or in the United 
States. But they are opening their eyes at last. They are 
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beginning to see that the Free Trade of Cobden, which was 
designed to ensure low wages and cheap living, is no policy for 
them. 

THE CELT. 

But let us desert the barren field of politics for a while and 
turn our eyes to the stage. There, too, the influence of the war 
is felt. It is true that war-time is an interlude for the arts, and 
that we cannot expect masterpieces when the youth of the 
country is in the trenches, But it must be admitted that the 
theatre has lost an excellent chance of proving its worth and 
usefulness, 

THE MUSER, 

I agree with you. The managers assumed at once that the 
soldiers, at home on leave, had left all their wits behind them in 
France, And so they prepared for them a kind of entertain- 
ment which was fit only for imbeciles and very young children. 
The thing, which they call a revue, is very ill-named, It “re- 
views” nothing. It has neither satire nor wit. It is a hideous 
cross between the primitive music-hall and the Christmas panto- 
mime of our early youth. The army of authors which conspires 
to produce it takes the lowest possible measure of its audience, 
and thinks that old jokes and costly trappings are enough for 
success. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

But even the “producers” seem to be losing confidence in 
their wares. Did you see the confession, made the other day by 
one manager, that the only reason why he spent so much money 
upon his vulgar scenery was that he could not rely upon the 
wit of his authors? 

THE MUSER. 

Yes, I read the pitiful acknowledgment of error. But frankly, 
I don’t believe in it. If the managers were not all sunk deep in 
the rut of habit, they could contrive something far better than 
the foolish things they call “revues,” Do you remember the 
old burlesques of our boyhood, which made the Gaiety Theatre 
a place of amiable resort? They at least were held together by 
a thin thread of continuity; they did pretend to cast a casual 
eye upon the happenings of the day. They were, in fact, if I 
may use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “a criticism of life.” 


THE PROFESSOR. 

- Indeed they were, though I have no doubt that if to-day you 
tried to read the punning couplets of Reece you would find them 
sorry stuff. 

THE MUSER. 

No doubt I should. But that is not quite the point, The 
old burlesques were written not to be read but to be acted. And 
their authors had the sense to adapt the old fairy tales to 
modern uses. They kept a quick eye fixed on the follies of the 
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day, and they knew as well as most the true purposes of satire, 
Besides, remember how beautifully the burlesques were acted! 
It was not the case of the popular “star” doing a little song 
and dance of his own in acorner. The actors and actresses who 
made the “Forty Thieves” and the other triumphant successes 
worked loyally together, and knew, like the artists that they 
were, the results which they wanted to produce. Even if Terry 
and Royce, Nelly Farren and Kate Vaughan, Connie Gilchrist 
and Phyllis Broughton, could return to the stage, they would 
all be wanted in “‘ revues” and asked to play the only part which 
is popular to-day, of the imbecile laughing through a horse- 
collar. 
THE PROFESSOR, 

And I am sure that the manager’s policy of eking out the 
poverty of his author’s wit by loading the stage with scenery 
which could not dazzle the eyes of children, casts a slur upon the 
public, The soldiers home from the war are capable of appre- 
ciating true humour if only they were given a chance, They 
don’t believe that amusement can only be obtained by a shock- 
ing medley of foolish trappings and witless dialogue. 


THE CELT. 

And now I hear that in mitigation of infantile “revues,” some 
enterprising and subsidised theatre has put on a translation 
of M. Brieux’ portentous sermon, which is known in English as 
“Damaged Goods.” The thing is not dramatic at all. Only a 
blind courtesy could pretend it a play, and it is not easy to under- 
stand what good purpose it serves. It is nothing more than a 
series of monstrous sermonisings upon a subject which nobody 
wants to hear discussed in public. To call such a piece of 
solemn pedantry an “entertainment” is a mockery, and nothing 
else. Even if it “did good,” it would do it in the wrong way. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

And the worst of it is that it is put upon the stage now in the 
vain hope that it may hasten the passage through Parliament 
of a very dangerous Bill. If we are asked te choose between 
“Damaged Goods” and the last “revue,” we would prefer the 
revue, But I don’t understand why such an alternative should 
be put to the soldier in search of amusement. 


THE MUSER. 

Iam entirely of your opinion. The soldier is neither a fool 
nor a prig. He is a joyous, cheerful soul, who naturally prefers 
wit to Ibsen, and is fobbed off with mere childishness, or with 
pompous moralities. 

THE CELT, 

Thank God, the sodger has not the “intellectual” maggot. 
Here’s a daft South German novelist, Rudolf Stratz, proudly 
pointing out the superiority of the German view of life and 
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duty, and glorying in the delusion that the spoilers of Belgium 
sang “ Hin’ feste Burg” at their dirty work, while Tommy and 
Jock sang “ Where the wind blows we'll go” and “Tipperary.” 
I know some songs Fritz sang across the parapet, and they were 
neither pious nor bonny. Teutonic culture seems first to demand 
the sterilisation of the sense of humour. 


THE PROFESSOR, 

Of course! Laughter and Hate are not to be grown in the 
same flower-pot. 

THE CELT. 

Well, I rejoice that our lads meet the sternly official and care- - 
fully inculeated Hate of the Hun with honest, ribald laughter. 
No battle-cry or slogan of olden times seems more magnificent 
to me than the shout of “Early Doors for the Hippodrome!” 
with which, in France and in Gallipoli, our men climbed over 
the parapets; and to dribble a football towards the German lines 
is a kind of valour that, even more than the Charge of Balaclava, 
assures me of the splendour of the race. I give you a toast, 
gentlemen—‘“ The lads who laugh, and the lads who chaff, an 
are, to-day, through Bapaume and Peronne!” 


THE MUSER AND THE PROFESSOR (together). 
Here’s to them, with a will! [ All drink the toast, 


* * * * * * * * 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Well, gentlemen, the fire is almost out, and our centenary is 
come indeed. So we cannot do better than finish the bowl 


and wend our way homeward. 
THE CELT AND THE MUSER. 
Good night! Good night! And may we all meet at our 
bicentenary of happy omen! 


[Hxeunt omnes, 
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